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Arrer visiting all the watering places of note, 
and becoming alike disgusted with each (New- 
port was tedious, Cape May was monotonous, 
and Saratoga, with all its perplexing incongrui- 
ties, was just a trifle too artificial and calculat- 
ing for a poetical temperament), Diedenbache 
formed the romantic determination of taking a 
“trip ” to the White Hills, where he might have 
_ & quiet opportunity of enjoying Nature, unmo- 
lested, not omitting the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,” that guardian genius of the solitude, to 
whom he would pay his devoirs immediately on 


He started in company with a friend, who was 
to serve him both as compass and chart during 
his wanderings ; he having first drawn breath 
just at the eastern extremity of the Notch, and 
the old stone face, as it had stood there for so 
many ages, frowning down upon the pass; or 
perchance the solitary traveller, who looks up 
curiously into those immovable features, where 
the storm-cloud often gathers, ‘and not unfre- 
quently the forked lightning is seen to play 
around his shaggy and contracted brows, was 
numbered among the very earliest of his early 
recollections. 

On arriving at the quiet farm-house, which 
smelt strongly of clover, sage—and here I can- 
not help introducing that pertinent query of 
Pope’s: “Why dies the man whose garden 
sage affords?”—and of deliciously immatured 
cheese curd, Diedenbache found himself, through 
the mediation of his friend, undergoing a very 
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spirited introduction to three blooming, grown- 
up sisters of the latter, ranging from sixteen'to 
nineteen, who forcibly reminded him by their 
blushing cheeks, of so many luscious peaches, 
growing on the same bough, and ripening al 
together. 

Diedenbache was in raptures—nay, if we may 
so speak, he was from the first moment he set 
eyes on them, completely intoxicated with their 
overpowering loveliness. 

That evening, while Diedenbache amused 
himself in playing whist with the three sisters at 
a small table, he could not resist the temptation 
of likening himself to some eastern prince in 
the midst of his seraglio. He had studied “the 
fernale face divine,” both at Newport and Sara- 
toga, and the fashionable bazaars in town, bat 
never was he so completely enthralled. He was 
in the midst of nature, uncontaminated by art ; 
not a shadow of conventionalism had ever crept 
into that quiet household. Every look, évery 
movement of their little bodies were equally un- 
studied. He fancied they needed no glittering 
mask ; the face was an index of their thoughts ; 
and he saw no deformities to be covered up.” 

And yet Diedenbach, like every one else, had 
his preference. He preferred Sophia, the eldest 
of the sisters. He thought her even more lovely 
than the rest, and decidedly more queenly im her 
step and gestures; bat to his great disappoint- 
ment, he very soon discovered that she was the 
object of another’s regards. He thought of 
Werter and Charlotte, and, although he imag- 
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ined his own situation as very similar to the 
former, he could not but admit that he had al- 
ways entertained a natural horror of suicide, 
and could not think of sacrificing himself in any 
such tragical way, after having passed safely 
through so many trials in the court of Cupid. 

Diedenbache was sensible, before retiring to 
rest that night, that, in spite of any former con- 
tracts or betrothals between herself and her 
boorish lover, that his image (Diedenbache’s) 
had left a most decided, unerasable impression 
on Sophia’s heart, if, fortunately, the younger, 
and remaining two, had escaped his fascina- 
tions unscathed, which he doubted. 

The next morning Diedenbache enjoyed an 
animated romp in the orchard with the girls, 
and later a romantic ramble with Sophia through 
an adjoining clover field. On returning to the 
house the young lady was horror-struck by the 
bodily appearance of Mr. Peleg Brown, her 
affianced husband, a gigantic, mastiff-headed fel- 
low, in loose homespun, with long, yellow locks 
dangling about his shoulders. Diedenbache 
drew his white beaver jauntily on one side, and 
with a devil-me-care air, strolled leisurely for- 
ward in the direction of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown bristled up like an overgrown 
hedgehog, and glancing ferociously fown on the 
delinquents, gave vent to his pent-up emotions 
in a prolonged grunt. Sophia endeavored to 
pacify him, but Mr. Peleg Brown was not the 
man to be so easily pacified. 

“He had seen the world, he had, and wasn’t 

to be hoodwinked in any such way. He knew 
what human natur’ was, he did, and ’twan’t no 
use talkin’ soft!’ 
. Sophia expostalated; Diedenbache was her 
brother’s friend, a great traveller and scholar, a 
searcher after the curious in nature and art, and 
consequently too elevated in his ideas of perfec- 
tion (that is female perfection), to be considered 
at all dangerous. 

Bat Mr. Brown was inexorable! He snuffed 
the air like a war-horse, and favoring them with 
& repetition of the delectable grunt, cleared the 
intervening space with a bound, and the next 
ing under his huge feet, at every step, whole 
nf: 

“Pleg is a strange fellow,” said Sophia’s 
brother. ‘‘ He was always an odd fish; one of 
the ‘unaccountables,’ eo to speak; but he is 
rich.” 

Diedenbache drew a long breath, and mopped 
hip forehead with a gay bandanna. - 

“A perfect bear! a human rhinoceros! For 
heaven sake, who ever saw such s specimen?” 
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cried Diedenbache, rolling up his eyes in aston- 
ishment. “It would be a blessing to the world 
to acquaint Barnum of his whereabouts. He 
wouldn’t be over three minutes in electrifying 
Gotham and the principal cities of the Union 
with an elaborate account of the most wonder- 
ful, the most remarkable zoological curiosity 
ever discovered ; a rara avis,more marvellous, in- 
deed, than Joice Heath, the woolly horse, buffa- 
loes, sea-serpents, miniature Niagaras, pollywogs, 
and prize baby shows; not excepting the pom- 
pous little ‘general,’ himself, who has always 
exhibited, like the fore mentioned nondescript, 
a decided preference for pretty women !” 

Here Diedenbache glanced wickedly at So- 
phia, who laughed at first, and then blushed 
when she perceived the allusion. The brother 
and sisters ruled that Peleg should henceforth be 
known only as Sophia’s Bear, and so after much 
merriment at the expense of the absent bruin, 
they retired into the kitchen, and sat down to a 
plentiful luncheon of sweet apples and milk. 

The night before they had planned for the af- 
ternoon’s amusement an excursion to the other 
side of the Notch, where resided several cousins 
of the family, and one or two uncles and aunts. 
Accordingly, after dinner, Diedenbache, in com- 
pany with his friend, and the three sisters, the 
girls occupying the hind seat of the wagon, and 
himself and friend the front, started on their 
expedition through that world-renowned pass, 
rendered famous long ago by the great stone 
face, over whose rugged brow the gray-shod 
centuries have left no trail, though the crisp 
moss may have grown thicker, within the mem- 
ory of men, around its massive temples. It 
was one of those lovely afternoons in autumn 
(early autumn, I should have said), when all na- 
ture is bursting into mellow ripeness, and peach, 
and apricot, and golden pippin, turn up their 
round cheeks to the sun, or, peradventure, 
shrink blushingly behind the sheltering leaves, 
that the little party sallied forth, drawn by a 
staid old mare, named “Debby,” which had 
gladdened her master’s eyes with many a prom- 
ising filly, that’ ultimately became a great trav- 
eller. 

Their road lay directly past the residence of 
Mr. Brown, and when they came in sight of the 
house they discovered the bear seated grimly on 
the wall of the roadside. He turned up his dis- 
consolate eyes when they came opposite his lair, 
and gave expression to a low growl of discon- 
tent. Sophia bestowed on him a friendly nod 
of recognition, but bruin only displayed his 
huge masticators, and contracted his shaggy 
brows till they exhibited a most ferocious aspect. 
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Old Mrs.. Brown, a masculine-looking old 
lady, attired in « linsey-woolsey gown, with a 
blae handkerchief around her neck,’ crossed 
neatly in front and pinned, a checked apron, 
iron-bowed spectacles and antiquated mob cap, 
stood erect in the door-way, and sufficiently 
formidable in her size and general appearance 
to have served every purpose of a giantess. 

As the little party moved past, she shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and peering down curi- 
ously into the road, gave vent, through an amus- 
ing combination of base and treble, to the fol- 
lowing quaint observations and queries: - 

.“Lor sakes, Pleg, if there aint Moll, and 
Meg, and Tim, and your Sophia; an’ ’strue’s 
I’m alive, there’s that white-livered chap what 
you jest tell’d on, on the furder side, with a 
basket atween his legs. Lor sakes, now, what 
is that he’s holdin’ up to his eye?” ([Dieden- 
bache had just taken the liberty to quiz the old 
lady through his eye-glass.] “If he is larned, 
then, he’s a mean, sassy pup !—I don’t care who 
says it—to stare in sich an onchristian, impur- 
tent, disrespectful sort o’ way at an old buddy 
like me!” 

Bruin, from his perch, uttered a low, muttered 
growl of impatience. 

“Lor sakes, Pleg, where you s’pose they’re 
gwuin for to go?” cried the old lady, in a dis- 
appointed tone, as the party drove safely past. 
“It’s all your fault, now, that they aint a gwuin 
to stop!” 

The bear turned his gloomy eyes full on his 
dam, exhibited two rows of massive ivory, and 
gave utterance to a sharp, querulous snarl, 
which betokened that he had suffered nearly to 
the extent of brute endurance, and that bearish 
self-government must necessarily soon desert 
him. 

After a couple of miles, the little party en- 
tered the pass, and Diedenbache was surprised 
ot the sudden change of temperature which per- 
vaded it. He saw before him a deep chasm, 
which extended quite through the mountain, on 
@ level with its base, and faced on either side 
with stupendous ledges of solid granite, tower- 
ing one above the other, till they seemed to 
prop up the very heavens, shutting out the sun, 
moon, and stars, and favoring them through the 
noonday heat with a delicious, uninterrupted 
twilight. But to Diedenbache, the old stone 
face seemed to loom up like some vasty giant 
of a mythical era, the most wonderful of all 
exeated things. 

At length the gorge was passed, and they 
came out among pleasant farms, and soon drew 
up to a pea-green house, with two spacious elms 
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in front, a cluster of lilacs, and a goodly quan- 
tity of columbine creeping over the ample 
poreh. At the door they were met by a troop 
of romping cousins, who dragged them into the 
presence of their aunt and grandmother—a ven- 
erable and benevolent looking old lady, with 
silver-bowed spectacles and frilled cap-border. 
Debby was quietly taken out of the fills, and 
led into the best stall to receive her complimen- 
tary peck of oats (double the usual quantity be- 
ing given her in, consideration of her age and 
the decayed state of her grinders), and presently 
left by herself to do all the honors of so sump- 
tuous a feast. 

The general bustle and hilarity which now 
ensued, the rompings back and forth, and the 
pleasant confusion of a dozen happy voices, all 
blended together, gave Diedenbache a most ex- 
cellent opportunity of rendering himself agroe- 
able to Sophia; and by turning his whole atten- 
tion that way, he soon had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his talents were at least fully ap- 
preciated by that young lady; he flattered him- 
self that he stood deservedly popular with all 
the rest; but he was positively sure of Sophia. 
He knew that his image, surrounded by the 
purest lustres of regard, lay softly ensconced in 
her heart. He compared it to some precions 
ruby, or diamond, richly imbedded in mother-of- 
pearl, and evermore to be rPeieces 
choicest of Cupid’s impressions. 

Diedenbache amused himself by talking Lae 
ly of the beauties of nature, poetry, sculpture, 
religion, and railroad stocks, not omitting to 
mention the anticipated valae of certain shares 
which be held in a certain coab mine, which had 
sunk more capital for the stock-holders than the 
most sanguine of their number had ever dream- 
ed of sinking shafts. Sophia was enthusiastic 
in her veneration of religion, nature, poetry and 
sculpture, but the fluctuations of stocks she wae 
not 8o familiar with ; indeed, she knew but little 
of such things. 

Diedenbache admitted that stocks were indeed 
of secondary importance when compared to na- 
ture. Pocts bad never been prevented from 
scaling Parnassus’s heights by the weight of aay 
such earthly inconvenience, and why should he# 
Poets were the purest and most elevated of 
mortals; the prophets and interpreters of na- 
ture. They possessed but few of the grosser 
propensities of the plodding herd; their fingers 
were rarely, if ever, contaminated by the touch 
of gold. The poet, or the lover of natare, 
would behold the Old Man of the Mountain, for 
instance, with a feeling of sublime awe, while 
the grosser-minded mortal would only calculate 


how many granite palaces, or stupendous ware- 
houses of trade, could be dug from his huge 
ribs, and how much it would cost for the trans- 
portation of the same. 

Sophia hinted that there was something about 
the ‘old man too formidable for her taste. It 
always seemed as though he was preparing to 
leap into the pass, and demolish everything be- 
fore him. She preferred the fountain and cas- 
cade; the scenery was less grand, but more 
varied and beautiful. 

Diedenbache was overwhelmed with the force 
of her description, and readily admitted that 
such a sight would be worth a day’s pilgrimage 
to witness ; and Sophia, who well knew that he 
might be gratified by half an hour’s brisk walk- 
img, could do no less than offer herself as a guide 
to this interesting feature of the picturesque. 
Actordingly, with the addition of Tottie Meg, a 


juvenile miss of ten years, the little party sallied 


of across the fields, in the direction of the 
“gorge,” and soon after entered one of those 
dark, wild ravines which force themselves deep 
imto the sanctuary of the hills. 

_ As they advanced the scenery grew grander, 
and more terrifically picturesque as it narrowed 
or expanded before the eye. Huge rocks, heap- 
ed one above the other, or hanging in shelving 
formations, as though they had been soberly 
preparing for centuries to slide down into the 
ravine. Amid all this, a deep, cool fountain, 
apparently scooped from the solid rock, threw 
up its crystalline shower, and then went leaping 
from rock to rock with splurge, and gurgle, and 
tinkling sound, and was presently lost to view 
in some hollow cAvern of the earth. 


Forty feet above the sarface of the fountain, 
rested an enormous table-rocky occupying an 
area of several yards, and covered with thick 
green moss and dwarf firs. Diedenbache and 
Sophia, with each a chubby hand of Tottie 
Meg’s clasped in their own, stood’ thoughtfully 
silent in the midst of this wild scene of natare, 
each with thoughts too big for utterance. 

Diedenbache, in the meantime, had indulged 
some poetical reveries, and was just preparing 
to dislodge some highly accomplished metaphor, 
which the hour and scene had given rise to, 
when they were all three suddenly electrified by 
@ sound overhead, resembling the sharp growl 
of some strange animal, and on, looking up they 
beheld Mr. Peleg Brown, the bear, seated on a 
loose, overhanging rock, with his sturdy lege 
dangling down the side of the precipice, as - 
though preparing to spring upon his prey. 

Sophia gave a short exclamation of surprise, 
and then motioned brain to descend; but the 
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bear only responded with a malignant grin, that 
ended in a chuckle of mingled rage and malice. 
Presently he arose, shook his brawny sides, and 
broke off through the upper ravine with the 
force and speed of a buffalo. This scene, so 
quaintly ridiculous, changed the whole tenor of 
their thoughts, and the little party retraced their 
steps to the gorge in silence. : 

On arriving at the house, they found supper 
awaiting them, and Debby, who had already 
been harnessed, was quietly cropping the grass 
by the fence. After supper, and the usual com- 
pliment of farewells, the little party started on 


their way home. An hour’s sharp driving dis. 
tanced the pass, and brought them to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Peleg Brown, but nowhere was 
the bear to be seen. 

When the little party reached home, the girls 
had their allotted tasks to fulfil, which consisted 
in feeding the pigs, milking the cows, and tum- 


ing Debby out to pasture. The pasture lay 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, and 
the path conducting to it ran through an exten- 
sive grove of sugar maples, which crowned the 
summit of an intervening hill; and Sophia, be 
ing the eldest and most daring of the girls, was 
selected to chaperone old Debby a-field. 

Diedenbache proffered himself as an escort on 
the occasion, and proposed attaching a pillion to 
old Debby that Sophia might ride, while he 
should walk by her side after the fashion of Ar- 
cadian peasants. When they entered the little 
bridle-path, the shrubbery became so dense on 
either hand that Dicdenbache was often obliged 
to stoop, or thrust aside an intrusive bough, in 
order to preserve his host from dislodgement, or 
premature destraction. 

At length, without meeting with any decided 
adventure farther, they at last reached the field 
where the staid Debby was accustomed to be teth- 
ered in her younger days, when she was far more 
mischievous than now, and before sober age bad 
brought that degree of reflection which was ne 
cessary to ensure repentance of her evil ways. 

On reaching the fence, Diedenbache let down 
the bars, assisted Sophia to alight, and remov- 
ing the pillion and bridle from Debby, turned 
her adrift without any farther regard to her phy- 
sical wants. After replacing the bars, and com- 
plimenting Sophia on her skill in horsemanship, 
they: started on their way home, Diedenbache 
being entrusted with the pillion, while Sophia 
earried the bridle. 

When they reached the arbor, Diedenbache 
was necessarily somewhat exhausted, and begged 
Sophia to be seated a while, as the pillion was 
‘ awkward thing to carry, and bis arm, though 
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by no means deficient in muscular power, was 
nevertheless grown somewhat disabled by the 
exercise. Accordingly, after some timid show 
of hesitation on the part of Sophia, they at 
length seated themselves in the arbor, and Die- 
denbache threw the pillion on the grass at his 
feet. The moonlight was streaming down 
through the tree-tops, tipping with silver the 
crimson leaves of the maple, and lighting up 
the open space in front with a ghost-like indis- 
tinctness. The hour was auspicious, and the 
situation was certainly one of romantic interest, 
and the moment they were fairly seated, Dieden- 
bache felt a sensation creeping over him more 
overpowering than anything which had yet been 
recorded in the history of Platonic attachments. 

Diedenbache glanced tenderly at Sophia, and 
broke the silence by a timely allusion to night. 
“TI look up,” said he, “and behold myriads 
of stars peering down from those far-off regions 


of space, and throwing us their unbought wealth 
of twinkling’ light. The sun, when he brushes 
aside the mists of morning, or rises in the fall 
strength of his meridian splendor, looks down 
oa mother earth, and we recognize in his smile 
the light of her existence. The moon is nearer, 
and is content to watch over her for the night, 
with the sober affection of a sister. Yes,” cried 
Diedenbache, soaring into the ecstacy of entha- 
siasm, “everything in our little world and out 
of it, is governed by the same unalterable laws 
of sympathy and love. It is all love! The 
world is filled with it to overflowing. It is in 
me; itis in you; it is everywhere. 

“Yes, it is here!” cried Diedenbache, tapping 
his forehead with poetic frenzy; and then re- 
collecting himself, and that the divine sensation, 
instead of the head, is supposed to originate in 
the heart (a slight mistake, which has often hap- 
pened in matrimonial alliances), he clapt his re- 
maining hand against that part of his elegant 
person, where the susceptible organ is said to be 
located, and sighed in a most farnace-like and 
persuasive manner, 

Sophia, who had become wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement by this extravagant 
dash of bombast, sighed too; which was no 
sooner observed by Diedenbache, than he fell on 
his knees before her in the most perfect and love- 
like attitude, and seizing her hand in a frenzy 
of rapture, devoured it almost instantly with 
kisses. At first she attempted to withdraw it, 
bat rving, with that intuitive perception 

only to the fair, the suicidal expression 
which stalked into his hitherto radiant counte- 
nance, her self- sacrificing consideration prevailed ; 


and she suffered it to remain ; the little thrilling, 


delicate prisoner, which so often acts as a media 
tor between Cupid and the heart, throwing open 
the doors of the citadel at some unguarded mo- 
ment, and brushing conscience quite aside. 

“ Dear, dearest Sophia!” cried Diedenbache, 
with increasing raptares, “this is a bliss which 
angels might well envy! Compared with it, 
stocks, princely revenues, and every species of 
earthly fame must shrink into utter insignificance. 
It sweeps down upon the heart like an avalanche 
of ’wildering sweets, and we find ourselves feebly 
struggling against the tides of ‘this mighty sea 
of love.’ Never, dearest Sophia, never, in my 
wildest imaginings, did I ever expect to enjoy a 
moment of such holy, uninterrupted love—” 

Here he was rather unceremoniously cut short 
in the middle of what he intended to say, by a 
sound somewhat resembling the snort of a wild 
horse, when suddenly surprised by danger, caus- 
ing the prostrate lover to bound to his feet, as 


though no such thing as the “teader passion” 
had ever agitated him. 

The next moment a heavy step was heard on 
the outside of the arbor, and, the massive form 
of Mr. Peleg Brown was next seen to tower up 
before him like some threatening genius of evil. 
Sophia gave a short shriek of alarm. Dieden- 
bache threw himself on the defensive, and await- 
ed the onset of the bear. 

“ What’s the fuss ?” he at length demanded, 
in a hoarse whisper; and folding his brawny 
arms across his breast, he contemplated, for a 
moment the subject of his wrath. Had he been 
clothed in the proper costume, he would have 
looked the genius of tragedy. “Are youdumb?” 
he at length cried, stamping his huge boot-heel 
quite through the green sward, and working it 
as though he had his victim there, and was 
slowly grinding the life out of him. 

“I am dumb to such as you!” cried Diedea- 
bache, tossing his head defiantly. “1 wouldn’t 
be guilty of bestowing my patronage on so 
gross a madman for the world!” 

The bear responded with a low growl of con- 
tempt, and then turning to Sophia, who had 
already abandoned her seat in the arbor, and 
was standing tremblingly in the path, where the 
moonlight, flooding her, gave to her pallid face 
almost an ethereal look, said : 

“You agreed to be my wife; can you deny 
it? And arn’t you in the sight of Heaven the 
same asif you was? If this new chap you've 
got dares contradict me, and say you aint, I'll 
kill him before your eyes, and then kill myseif!” 

There was a resolute straight-forwardness in 
Mr. Brown’s despair, which caused Diedenbache, 
in spite of his forced bravado, to feel a little 
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shaky in the region of the knees, while contem- 
plating, as was quite natural, his present inse- 
curity, with an itching inclination to be out of 
the bear’s way as speedily as possible. 

Sophia was frightened by his sanguinary look, 
and insisted on going immediately home ; and 
actually started on alone, so great was her agita- 
tion and fright. Diedenbache, who was greatly 
charmed with this discretionary movement (feel- 
ing that it might be the only means of insuring 
his own safety), caught up the pillion, partly as 
a shield, and partly as a weapon of defence, 
should the urgency of the case demand it, and 
stafted in hot pursuit after the fair fugitive, leav- 
ing the valorous Mr. Brown undisputed master 
of the field, though by no means so of the young 
lady’s affections. 

The remainder of the evening, on reaching 
home, was employed by Diedenbache and his 
friend in making preparations for a grand fish- 
ing excursion on the morrow, which was to con- 
same the greater part of the day. 

“Did you encounter the bear anywhere on 
your travels?” demanded Tim, looking up from 
his work, and glancing at Sophia, who was sit- 
ting very quietly near the window. 

“ Yes,”’ answered Diedenbache, laughing, ‘*we 
were gratified with a most excellent view of this 
Sir Bruin, or the bear, as you call him, just after 
parting with old Debby, on our return.” 

Just at this moment Sophia gave a quick start 
2nd pointed in the direction of the window. 

Old Mr. Nightingale, who was quietly smok- 
ing his pipe in the corner, sprang to his feet and 
rashed towards the door, hotly pursued by every 
member of his little family. Nothing, however, 
was visible, worthy of creating so much alarm. 

“What did you see?” cried all of them, at 
once appealing to Sophia for an explanation. 

Sophia, who stood trembling all over from 
head to foot, assured them that she had been 
frightened by something which had suddenly 
risen up and darkened the window; she could 
not tell what it was, it disappeared so quick from 
the time she first saw it. 

“I'll bet you a peg,” growled old Mr. Night- 
ingale (this was the highest the old gentleman 
was ever known to bet), “if the truth was 
known, it was nobody after all but Peleg. He 
bas acted like a precious fool ever since Mr. 
Diedenbache has been here !” 

“YU bet you more than a peg,” cried Tim, 
“that if it was Pleg whom Sophia saw, that 
you'll find him now secreted behind the old but- 
ton-wood tree yonder. I’ve half a mind to go 
and look.” 


Just then the sound of hastily retreating steps 


was heard in a diréct line with the tres, and 
when the wall was reached, they were also 
amused by a still more substantial proof of the 
existence of a nocturnal visitor, from the fact 
that some portion of it was heard to tumble 
around him with the utmost profusion. 

The next morning, even before the sun had 
brushed the dew from the earth, Diedenbache and 
his friend started on their trouting expedition. 
The stream which they proposed following, 
flowed through a dark wooded valley at some 
distance from the house, having its riee among 
the hills. A little before noon, having had but 
indifferent success, they arrived at an abrupt 
fork inethe stream, where it became nicely di- 
vided at the foot of a little promontory, a por- 
tion of it passing around the base of the hill on 
either side, and so bearing tunefully away, for a 
distance of two miles, before the burthen of its 
song became again united. 

At this particular point it was arranged that 
the anglers should separate, each taking a 
stream, and so fish round the entire promontory. 
After parting company with his friend, Dieden- 
bache kept on fer some distance through belts 
of woodland, with here and there an open space, 
where the warm sun was at liberty to pour in 
his golden radiance for a few hours each day, 
when he was startled in the very midst of one 
of those dreamy air-castle frescoings, the illu- 
sive mirages of our ill-regulated fancy, in which 
Sophia was made to figure in a very conspica- 
ous manner, by the sound of approaching steps, 
and an attempt on the part of the intruder to 
force an opening through the bushes. 

Hastily wheeling about, though at the cost of 
a fine trout, which had jast made a hasty lunge 
at the hook as it rose temptingly above his 
reach, he beheld the huge head of Mr. Peleg 
Brown overtopping the bushes, and glaring 
down on him in a manner not calculated to add 
greatly to his stock of courage. 

“ Well, now,” growled Mr. Brown, “ what do 
you think of yourself? Come, talk now, for 
you’ve got ter, and no mistake. I don’t watch 
a feller like you for two whole days and nights, 
for nothin’, I can tell yer. I aint no such kind 
of chap as that, I aint, as you'll soon find to yer 
cost, unless you're the strongest, which I don’t 
think yer be !” 

“Come, now, I know it’s natur’ for a gal to 
love fine close, and everything that’s in ’em, no 
matter how darn’d mean they be, or whi 
they aint woth a cent to their backs or not; 
that don’t make no odds, not a bit! Gals are 
fools, that’s what they be, an’ they may think 
what they like on’t—I don’t care! I say they 
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have, I can tell yer, an’ I shall stand to’t, an’ 
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can’t tell the difference ‘twixt that that’s gener- 
wine an’ that thet aint, an’ 1’ll stick ter that 
sentimunt like a tick; yes, yer white livered 
pup, it’s my own idee a thing that you never’ll 


hug to’t, like a bear!” 

Here the bear forced an entrance through the 
brush-wood, and now stood face to face with 
his adversary. In his hand he carried an ugly- 
looking cowhide of most formidable length. 

“ Now,” cried Mr. Brown, drawing an ancient 
and venerable looking “ bull’s-eye” from his 
pocket (by the way, an heir-loom in that gentle- 
man’s family, it having descended to his father: 
from his grandfather, and so on), “ I’ve got just 
one thing to say to yer, an’ that’s flat!” [Here 
he observed Diedenbache looking suspiciously 
at the raw hide.] ‘This aint no walkin’ stick, 
this aint, now I can tell yer! This is the ra’al 
staff, now, this is, an’ will fetch the skin every 
time, I’ll warrant ye,” added Mr. Brown, doub- 
ling it up in his hand, and letting it flap back 
again. “Now I’m just gwine to give ye yer 
choice, and just three minutes to cry-baby in, as 
I‘know yer will; an’ that is, yer must either 
have them store close cut clean off on ye, and 
every inch of hide inter the bargain—an’ I’m 
woth enough to pay the bill if I don’t quite kill 
yer—or else leave the house of Squire Nightin- 
gale ’efore to-morrow noon, and quit this part of 
the country! Now take yer choice!” 

“ My dear friend,” cried Diedenbache, mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to look unconcerned, “I 
think you are a little hasty, I do; now, don’t 
you, yourself ¢”’ 

The bear gave a surly growl, and kept his 
eyes fixed steadily on the watch. 

“TI don’t think there is any need of me, or 
any one else, standing in your light, if you only 
just stop where you are, like a reasonable be- 
ing,” (he came very near saying dear, through 
mistake), “‘and consider. If you do you will 
see—” 

“ That’s jast what I mean. I don’t want ye 
in my way. One minute!” 

“ Your proposition,” cried our hero, tremu- 
lously, “‘ places me, if I may so speak, in a rath- 
er delicate situation in respect to my engage- 
ments with the son of this same family to which 
you have alluded. There is no need, I think, of 
all this ‘rant and fustian.’ I think we may 
safely compromise the matter, and you will soon 

“Two minutes!” growled the bear with in- 
creasing impatience. “One minute more, and 
then—” An awful nod concluded the remark. 

Diedenbache seemed to feel the marrow con- 


gealing in his bones. The perspiration oosed 
out, and stood in great drops on his forehead. 
His knees knocked together, and he showed 
some symptoms of not being able to bear up 
under so severe a castigation as Mr. Brown had 
generously promised him. 

“ Three minutes—all told !” said Mr. Brown, 
replacing his watch in his waistcoat pocket, and 
then looking sternly down on the romantic little 
champion of the night before, expressed himself 
in two words: ‘“ Your choice!” 

“ If nothing else will answer your turn,” cried 
Diedenbache, feebly, ‘I will agree to leave be- 
fore the expiration of the time you mentioned, 
on one consideration.” 

“ What's that ?” demanded Mr. Brown, loom- 
ing up before him like some fabled ogre, and 
shutting his teeth with a strong snap, like a jack- 


knife. 

“It is simply,” answered Diedenbache, “‘ that 
you keep this meeting to yourself; never reveal 
it to anybody, and especially to the Nightingale 
family.” 

“An’ will you stick to’t, and not play the 
sneak when you get out of my reach, and safe 
among the gals?” 

“Most certainly; you may rely on me. I 
promise you upon my honor.” 

“ Wal, then, I’ll do it; dang me if I don’t ; 
it’s a bargain, an’ no flammox!” And with 
this poetical expression, Mr. Peleg Brown clear- 
ed the bushes at a whoop and a bound, leaving 
our unfortunate friend, Diedenbache, more ex- 
cited than hart. 

That evening Diedenbache informed the fam- 
ily that some business of importance, which had 
not occurred to him at starting, would necessa- 
rily‘vall him away on the following morning ; 
and accordingly the next morning he went,. in 
pursuance of the call, as fast as a respectable 
sized locomotive would carry him. 

When his friend returned a fortnight after 
wards (Diedenbache had intended to have stop- 
ped as long), he informed him that Sophia and 
the bear had adjusted their differences and were 
published the Sunday before, and were to be 
married, as near as he could find out, as soon as 
the term of publishment had expired. 

As to Diedenbache, the last time we conversed 
with him, we thought he was in a fair way te 
recover from the shock of disappointment, for 
he laughed quite heartily several times, while 
repeating his exploits, and finally ended by ad- 

mitting, in a most spirited and manly way, that 
Peleg Brown was a “trump.” 


Beauty, unaccompanied by virtue, isas a flow- 


_er without perfume. 
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‘THE DISTANT LAND. 


BY KIT CARLYLE. 


from toubiing, and there te 


Tossed on the surging billows, 
Wearied in the storms of life; 

Harassed by the world's commotions— 
Earthly struggles—earthly strife ; 

_ With throbbing hearts we turn our gaze 

Towards the regions of the blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


Fair to the eye that angel home— 
Bright and dazzling forms are there, 
And o’er the plains of heaven they roam, 

Happy beings—free from care ; 
Children of the King of kings, 
Of» land are they possessed, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


Though we be doomed to years of toil, 
And trials ever hard to bear, 
Still, tis but naught—for are there not 
Angels ever pointing there? 
Lifting up to us the veil 
From off that land, of all lands best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


And when the sands of life ran lew, 
And the parting hour is near, 
Pligrim, sigh not, on that shore 
Again thou’lt meet those friends so dear. 
Let not vain regrets o’ertake thee, 
Be hope the anchor to thy soul, 
And make ready for thy journey, 
To that land, thy future goal; 
"Then calmly lay thy body down,— 
Hands folded meekly on thy breast, 
And pass to where all cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
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THE PAINTER’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY FEANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tr is Christmas day, and a finer one never 
dswned upon creation. The sun arose without 
a cloud, and now his cheering beams are gradual- 
ly melting the fanciful frost work on the windows, 
which, in the beauty of its arabesques and their 
wonderfal intricacy so mock the handiwork of 
man. The day has been ushered in with joyous 
demonstrations. The young, in whose breasts 
the founts of hope and joy are ever springing, 
have been the most expansive in their manifes- 
tations, while the aged, often the prompters and 
ministers of this delight, have been wafted back 
to the past by the glee around them which sheds 
a.sort of sunset ray on the evening of life. 

And now the forenoon is wearing on, and the 


huge bells, swinging in the steeples, are sending 


forth their deep tones, like a chorus of musical 
giants, and summoning the people of New York 
to prayer and praise and thanksgiving, in temples 
converted into bowers and groves by the wealth 
of their sylvan decorations. 

But this glorious sunshine! How it fills the 
air! The fine particles of snow, sifting from the 
housetops and the window-cappings, catch the 
golden radiance, and the whole atmosphere seoms 
filled with diamond-dust. Glorious sunshine! 
Smile of God ! how woebegone would earth be 
without thee! The bright sunshine is equally 
the poor man’s heritage with the rich man’s. 
Bat the latter excludes it from his princely halls 
by jealous draperies. It fades the carpet on the 
floor, and the pictures on the walls, and cracks 
the costly farniture. But into the poor man’s 
window it pours a welcome radiance. Into the 
prison cell it streams sometimes, like a ray of 
hope gliding into a lonely heart. Let us follow 
the course of a pencil of its rays through the 
windows of an upper room in Lispenard Street, 
and see what it will reveal. 

From this particular window the sunshine is 
commonly excluded by a thick, green curtain, 
but now the curtain has been removed, and 
there is no barrier to the broad light of day. It 
is a painter’s studio. 

The piles of canvasses covered with glorious 
heads, with lovely landscapes, with stirring bat- 
tle-pieces, attest industry and talent, but indicate, 
alas! a lack of patronage. Before a blank can- 
vass on the easel, sits a figure, a pale, slight and 
handsome young man, with the porte-crayon 
resting idly in his hand, as motionless as the lay- 
figure in the corner. 

“To what end,” thus ran his thoughts—* do 
I pursue these trains of ideas? To what end trans- 
fer to the canvass the images that crowd my 
brain? To my eyes they seem bright and at- 
tractive—but the world views them not in the 
same light. Have I mistaken my vocation and 
produced deformities where I thought to create 
beauties? Or is art itself ignored in the absorp- 
tion of other pursuits, and doomed to discourage- 
ment in this favored land? Who of the teem- 
ing thousands of this city whose hearts are now 
leaping at the strike of the joy-bells, wastes a 
thought on the poor artist who is spending his 
Christmas in a lonely garret ¢” 

A low knock at the door disturbed — 
Ashton’s reverie. 

“Come in!” 

of @ young man rather below the mediam stature, 
wrapped im a rich farred cloak, his dark hair 
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appearing in clusters beneath his cap, anda 
heavy, black mustache concealing the contours 
of his, mouth. 

“Mr, Ashton, I presume?” said the stranger, 
in alow, musical tone. 

“At your service, sir,” replied the artist. 

“ Perhaps I am intruding ?” 

“ Not at all—I have no engagement,” 

“ Then you will permit me to look at some of 
your performances 

“ Willingly.” 

The stranger passed in rapid review, a dozen 
of Ashton’s finished works, making such remarks 
upon them as convinced the paiuter that his 
visitor was 2 connoisseur, while the accent and 
idiom in which he expressed himself showed that 
he was a foreigner. A remark that he dropped 
touching a picture in the Dresden Gallery in- 
duced Ashton to exclaim : 

“Q, if I could only visit Dresden, Paris and 
Rome and Florence |” 

“You will go there, of course,’’ said the 
stranger. 

“There seems no chance of it. I am depen- 
dent on my profession, and I am either unskilled 
in it, or the public do not appreciate me—my 
pictures do not sell.” 

“Are you aware of their value? What, for 
instance, do you ask for that large landscape, 
with the skirt of wood and the broad river in 
the foreground ?” ( 

‘I haye asked a hundred dollars for it.” 

“Fie! it is you who are ruining your profes- 
sion. As pictures go, it is worth five hundred. 
The arts should have a proportionate value. 
Don’t you know that Signora Rosara gets five 
hundred dollars a night for singing in opera?” 

“ Yes, and Mile. Ellsler a thousand for danc- 
Ing. But Rosara sings like an angel.” 

“And you paint like Claude. Do not blush, 
my friend, fam a judge. But you will never 
make your fortune if you undervalue your own 
productions. Saffer me to appraise them for 
you. The landscape, then, we will sot at five- 
hundred dollars—that recumbent Venus at three 
hundred. To make an end of it, the twelve pic- 
tares you have shown me are well worth four 
thousand dollars. Now, are you not a richer 
man than when I entered the room ?” 

“Your remarks have encouraged me, certain- 
ly,” said Ashton. “And you have set a higher 
value than I dared to place upon my pictares. 
But after all, what benefit is that tome? We 
returg to the same point. Nobody will buy my 
pictures.” 


“There you are again mistaken. I have un- 
_ derrated your pictures, and from selfish motives— 
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for I take the landscape and the Venus at the 
prices I named, eight hundred dollars.” 

“ Have a care, young sir,” said the painter ; 
“ it is ill jesting with starving men.” 

“Tam not jesting, I assure you,” said the 
stranger. ‘And in proof of it, I request you to 
make out and receipt a bill for these pictures, at 
eight hundred dollars, that is my ultimatum.” 

“To whom am I indebted for this generous 
patronage ?”” asked the painter. “In whose 
name shall I make out the bill ¢” 

“ In whose name ?” asked the stranger. “Let 
me see—this is Christmas day. Ah, I have it. 


‘The name is Santa Claus.” 


“Santa Claus!” The painter smiled at the 
absurdity, but wrote as he was requested. 

“Very good,” said the’ stranger. ‘‘ Now just 
count those bills, and see if the amount is right ?” 

The painter took the roll of bills and began to 
tarn them over with trembling fingers. 

“You'll never get through at that rate,” said 
the stranger, laughing. “Give them to me; 
I'll count them out, and you keep tally. There, 
five! ten!” and in this way the reckoning was 
soon accomplished. 

“And now I must be going,” said the stranger, 
“for my time is as valuable as I trust yours will 
be hereafter.” 

“But where shall I send the pictures, sir?’ 
asked the painter. 

“To Lacquer & Megilp’s No. — Broadway— 
they will frame them according to my directions. 
Remember to ticket them Santa Claus. “And 
now,. good-day, my dear artist, and a merry 
Christmas to you!” 

Wich these words the mysterious stranger van- 
ished. Need we say, that Ashton was overwhelm- 
ed with his sudden good fortune? He drew 
forth the bills, almost fearing to find that like 
fairy gold they had changed to ashes. But there 
they were—legitimate current money. Falling 
on his knees he poured forth his thanks to that 
great Being from whom all blessings proceed, 
and he rose from his devotions, calmer and hap- 
pier for the act. The bells had not ceased toll- 
ing. He hastily donned his cap and cloak and 
sallied forth to church. No one in the congre- 
gation with which he worshipped, entered more 
fully into the spirit of the day. As he was com- 
ing out of church, he was accosted by Mr. Mar- 
land, a tradesman in prosperous circumstances, 
whose daughter Harritt was hanging on his arm. 

“ Here is our runaway, Harriet,” said the old 
gentleman ; “ the deserter, who has perseveringly 
cat us for the past six months. And you never 
returned an answer to my invitation to dinner, 
to-day. I suppose you had forgotten it.” 
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“If the invitation be not rescinded,” said the 
painter, “I will answer it in person.” 

. Harriet Marland blushed with pleasure as she 
heard this answer. The little family party was 
@ most pleasant one, and did not break up till 
avery late hour of the night. 

The next day Ashton sent the pictures as he 
was requested by his unknown patron. Two 
days afterwards a leading journal of the city con- 
tained an elaborate laudatory notice of them, 
occupying an entire column. Another paper 
followed theexample. Fashionable people flock- 
ed.to the painter’s studio. In a week he had 
sold all his pictures, and had a multitude of or- 
ders on hand. In a word, his reputation and 
fortune were made. He was compelled to en- 
gage a studio in a fashionable part of the city. 
Envy and detraction he encountered, of course ; 
but he steadily pursued the even tenor of his way, 
and showed that he was as industrious as he was 
talented. At the expiration of just one year 
from the visit of the stranger—on a happier 
Christmas day, if possible, he was united to Har- 
riet Marland. In the following spring, accom- 
panied by his wife, he sailed for Italy, to pursue 
the study of art—for like every great artist he 
was always a student—in its glorious home. 

One morning at Florence he received a billet, 
couched in the following terms : 

“ The Signora Giulia Ro 
lady, at 11 — this | day at her apartments, 

“Will you go, Harriet?” asked the painter, 
after handing the note to his wife. 

~“T shall be delighted. This is the Rosara, 
who created such a furore in New York, in Italian 

” 


“True, I had forgotten her name.” 

At the appointed hour they went to the Piazza. 
The stranger, who was a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, received them with great grace 
and kindness. 

“I can never forget,” she said, “the patron- 
age I received at New York. My success in 
America has given me a position in my own 
country to which my friends thought me entitled, 
but which no impressario would accord me here, 
until he knew I did not stand in need of it. Such 
is the way of the world. Iam always happy to 
see Americans, and I am truly grateful for the 
service they did me.” 

‘The conversation turned on art. 

“When I told my Italian friends,” said the 
signora, “that I had brought home paintings by 
American artists, they shrogged their shoul- 
ders at the absurdity—but no one repeated the im- 
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pertinence after having seen them. They are 
not only fine, but I bought them at a bargain.” 

“Might I be permitted to see them?” asked 
Ashton. 


“ Certainly—it was partly to show them to 
you, that I solicited the honor of your company,” 
said the signora, rising. “I have hung a cur- 
tain before them, for I am very choice of them.” 

She drew aside the curtain she alluded to, and 
displayed a sylvan landscape and a recumbent 
Venus. Ashton instantly recognized them as 
hisown. He seized the hand of the signora, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

My noble benefactress !” he exclaimed. “I 
would have sacrificed ten years of my life for the 
pleasure of this moment—of thanking you again 
and again for having made my fortune, my hap- 
piness !”” 

“ Hear the foolish fellow!” said the singer, to 
Mrs. Ashton, though her lips quivered, and her 
dark eyes moistened as she spoke. “I bought 
his pictures under price—cheated him, signora, 
like a roguish Italian as I was, and now he calls 
me his benefactress.” 

It was Mrs. Ashton’s turn now to weep and 
invoke blessings on the head of the beautifal 
Italian. 

“ Cease! cease!” cried La Rosara, “or you 
will make me ruin the fine eyes that are to daz 
zle Florence in Romeo to-night. There—there, 
let me go, you foolish‘ people. Only when you 
hear poor Rosara maligned by her rivals, at 
least rememcer that she has a heart; and you, 
Signor Ashton, when you are overburdened with 
your feelings of gratitude, remember that the 
happiest moment of my life was that in which 
having casually heard of your genius and your 
misfortune, I stood in a cavalier’s dress within 
your studio, and counted out the money for 
those pictures, on that merry Christmas day, 
in New York.” 


» 


CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON, 

Napier, in his history of the peninsular war, 
makes the following excellent and just remark 
on Napoleon: “Seif had no place in his poli 
save as his personal glory was identified 
France and her prosperity. Never before did the 
world see a man soaring so high and devoid of 
all seltish ambition. t those who, honestly 
seeking truth, doubt this, study Napoleon care- 
fally ; let them read the record of his second ab 
dication published by his brother Lucien, that 
stern republican who refused kingdoms at the 

rice of his principles, and they will doubt no 

nger.” This is from a British writer who stud- 
ied the affairs of the times in which Napoleon 
flourished, with more than ordinary fidelity and 
intelligence; and who, withal, is as regular a 


| re of John Bull as ever put pen to 


paper. 
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THE EMIGRATION. 


BY BR. P. SMITH. 


The firat— the last—the only kiss 
That thy lips pressed on mine, 


Shall be returned as warm with love 
As when it first was thine. 


The parting sigh thy bosom heaved, 
The low, sad wail [ hear, 

And ere the lingering echo dies, 
It murmurs, thou art dear. 


The last embrace, when thy fond heart 

With mine responsive beat, m7 
Thrills through my blood, and tells a tale 

Of love, fond, true and sweet. 


Enchained within my mourning heart, 
To dwell forever there, 


And nourished by each heaving pulse, 
Is thy loved image fair. 


No parting token do I ask, 
No gift from thee to keep, 
Thy love is mine, and silently 
* My soul for thee shall weep. 


We’re parted from each other now, 
And perhaps forever; 

The love which bound our hearts before 
Shall be parted— never. 


> 


THE EMIGRATION, 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Crary Crarz,as all the village gossips said, 
was the greatest rogue in the county, and the de- 
light of all their hearts. If any piece of mis- 
chief had been done—if the parson’s nag was 
tied all day at the widow’s garden gate, if the 
squire’s knocker was muffled in black crape, or 
ifa white kid glove was found attached to some 
virgin spinster’s latch, they all laid the blame on 
Charley Clare, and all but the squire forgave him. 
For they all knew well, who it was that brought 
the first bunch of violets for the sick woman’s 
pleasure; who, when baby Nell was nearly 
drowned, jumped into the running river, and 
bringing the child ashore, gave it to its half-dis- 
tracted mother; who found the collect for pau- 
per Mag every Sabbath ; and who always helped 
Tom hunt his eggs. But the squire was deeply 
offended with Charley, for when he had been 
paying his second addresses to Miss Dolly Hobbs, 
and in his earnest, beseeching way, started to as- 
sist the exit of ideas by rubbing his head, he 
found it as bald as a baby’s, and unhesitatingly 
made for the door, well remembering, how, when 
an impudent fellow knocked him down in the 
street, as he hurried past, Charley Clare had 
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picked him up, replaced his hat, and doubtless 
stolen his well-brushed peruke, at the same time; 
and as the squire, after his discomfiture at Miss 
Dolly’s, strutted indignantly up the street, it 
was not long, ere some officions neighbor inform- 
ed him, that when Charley brushed the dust 
from his back, he fastened a placard thefe, on 
which was written, “The squire’s in love with 
Dolly Hobbs. ’ 

But courting and wedding are two different 
jobs. Charley had several times endeavored to 
repair the breach, by paying particular attention 
to the squire’s ward, Rose Grey, but strange to 
say, all his politeness in that quarter only made 
matters worse. Atlast he was sent off to Ox- 
ford, and when he came back from study and 
travel, the elders declared him, as he ran his fin- 
gers through his curly, brown hair, more mis- 
chievous and handsome than ever; and little 


_Rose thought so, too. 


Sir Charles Bayard, the uncle of Charley 
Clare, was a fine, warm-hearted uncle as ever 
took home an orphan nephew, and therefore, 
shortly after Charley’s return, he waited on the 
squire, as he told him, to propose a match be- 
tween the two families. 

“A match, sir!” cried the irascible squire. 
“Do you mean to insult me, sir? Do yon sup- 
pose, sir, that I’ll have that unmitigable scape- 
grace enter my family and make mischief be- 
tween me and my ward, sir? Do you presume, 
sir, that when that young blade spoiled a match 
for me, sir, F'll make one for him? No sir! 
and what’s more, if I catch Rose at word with 
him—I’ll skin her, sir ! I will.” 

“ Now Squire Brown, don’t get into a passion. 
It is nothing serious. I don’t know even, if the 
young people are thus inclined. I have not yet 
spoken to my nephew concerning it. I thought, 
only, that as our estates are contiguous, and as 
Charley is my heir, and Rose yours—” 

“Not a bit of it! Nota farthing shall she 
have, if—” 

“Well, I spoke to you first, thinking with 
your approval, to throw the children in each 
other’s way, before they looked at others. Noth- 
ing like opportunity, you know, for young folks 
to fall in love !” 

“Children! Rose is a woman grown! Now 
if it had been yourself, Sir“Charles, proposing 
for Rose, I shouldn’t object, although l’ve prom- 
ised my influence to Jack Mavning !” 

“1’m afraid I’m a little too young !”’ answered 
Sir Charles, slightly provoked, and giving the 
whole affair a settler, as he added, “‘ when I se- 
lect a wife, I think it will be Miss Dolly Hobbs.” 

If Sir Charles had not spoken to the “ chil- 


WE HAVE PARTED,. 
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dren,” they had spoken to each other, very short- 
ly after the first Sunday; when Rose, in the 
great square pew, looking behind her fan, out 
from under her cottage bonnet, wondered if dear 
Charley would remember her; and Charley, 
glancing slily across, feltas if it would be a re- 
lief to give an eye as black as his beard to the 
great fellow in tremendous knee-buckles, who 
held a prayer-book jointly with Rose. The per- 
son thus selected for severe treatment, was Jack 
Manning, the ship’s mate of Sir Francis Drake, 
who, having been the scourge and terror of the 
Spanish Main, had recently circumnavigated the 
globe, and returned with innumerable treasures, 
and Squire Brown had invited the mate down to 
Cheswick, for the very ostensible purpose of 
making love to Rose. Of course, Rose and Char- 
ley agreed to be as amiableas lovers ought to be, 
and Charley would have taken his uncle into his 
confidence, but Sir Charles declared he would 
have nothing to do with it, they must manage it 
all themselves, and when they were married, he 
would forgive them. But the squire with all his 
eccentricities had been very kind to little Rose, 
and though she promised never, never, to 
Manning, yet she couldn’t be Charley’s wife, 
unless her guardian should consent, and thus 
affairs remained in statu quo while Manning vig- 
orously pressed his suit. 

At last it was more than Charley could put up 
with, and stepping into a leather dresser’s, he 
purchased as stout a hide as could be bought for 
ten shillings, and prepared to break it over Man- 
ning’s back. He had not gone far, ere he met 
his adversary, a strong, muscular man, and of 
greatsize ; but Charley was his superior in light- 
ness and activity, and catching him by the col- 
lar, he cried, “ Hark ye, Mr Jack Manning! I 
promised if you didn’t cease your manceuvres, 
that I’d thrash you within an inch of your life! 
and I’ll keep my word!” which accordingly he 
did, only ceasing when his arm was tired, and his 
weapon broken. 

“T'll have you before the queen!” cried the 
thoroughly beaten individual, “I'll have you ar- 
rested for assaulting a queen’s officer! You'll 
sing a different song, my young’villain, when I 
have you up at the mizen mast, ‘three hundred 
miles from shore |” 

“ Wait till you get me there,” answered Char- 
ley ; “ meanwhile [’ll have you taken up for car- 
rying concealed weapons’ and throwing aside 
Menning’s broken rapier, he left bim. 

Manning directly deserted the place, much to 
the joy of every one but the squire; for all the 
village believed Charley had done right, and his 
uncle, clapping his shoulder, declared him to be 
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a boy of spirit, Appearances began to be des- 
perate. It was certain that Charley Clare would 
never succeed with the squire, and so, in despair, 
he, too, left town, for the continent, Rose and 
Sir Charles Bayard said. 

Shortly after, a black-haired, black-bearded 
gentleman, bearing the foreign title of Monsieur 
Le Prince de Valskoff, taking lodgings, with a 
retinue of servants, at the inn, sent letters of in- 
troduction to Sir Charles, who, exhibiting them 
to the squire, prevailed on him to show the 
prince what insular hospitality was. When they 
called together, they were politely informed by 

e prince, in a very slight foreign accent, that 
desirous of travel and recreation, he was making 
himself acquainted with the English, and should 
spend the summer at Cheswick. 

The squire was delighted, extended the cour- 
tesies of his mansion to his highness, intro- 
duced Rose, and suffered her to entertain him 
with her light conversation, her sweet playing on 
the virginal, andher fine housekeeping. At all 
this, and especially at ‘ Mees Rose,’’ the Prince 
de Valskoff appeared to be charmed; he sent 
her bouquets and pictures and books, he took 
her to drive in his pony phaeton, and rode with 
her across leagues of country. Alli the village 
shook their heads, called Rose a coquette and a 
good-for naught, and pitied poor, absent Char- 
ley ; but still, while she went among them, the 
same as ever, smiling and happy, they loved her 
from their honest hearts and blessed her for her 
own sake. 

Little Rose, was evidently forgetting Charley, 
and the squire, chuckling inwardly, indulged 
himself in building romantic castles, which he 
deemed to be golden realities. Rose, the prin 
cess of a foreign court, almost on an equal foot 
ing with good Queen Bess, whom God save. 
Himself, with Rose at court, rich, certainly, and 
honored, doubtless titled; would it be Lond 
Brown, or the Duke of Cheswick, or perhaps, 
Lord Chancellor Brown! He would show the 
whiskerandoes what an Englishman was. And 
he saw himself, in imagiriation, decked with the 
broad red ribbon of some visionary order, and 
revisiting his native place among lackeys, grooms 
and lords of his chamber. “Precious green in 
Sir Charles to introducejme to his highness, that 
is, if he eared anything about that raseal of a 
nephew of his,” he soliloquized. ‘But, to be 
sure, the prince would have seen me and of 
course requested to be made acquainted, so it 
was but making a virtue of necessity!” and be 
began to peruse the court calendar. 

Not less happy was the squire, when the prince, 
declaring his affection for Rose, requested her 


guardian’s permission for their alliance; his 
friend, Sir Charles Bayard, would attend to the 
settlement, he said, when the ready consent had 
been granted; but the squire was far too much 
flustered and delighted to take heed of such petty 
details, and the wedding day was fixed. 

About a week previous to this last day of 
courtship, Sir Charles Bayard entered the 
equire’s parlor, bringing with him « gentleman 
of most noble and elegant appearance, of a quiet 
and gallant manner, though somewhat haughty, 
whom he introduced as his friend, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. * The old squire, too fill of enjoyment 
to risk much conversation, moreover rather dig- 
nified, as became his future rank, sat silent ac- 
cording as the conversation fell in and out of his 
drift, while the others whiled the evening away 
with gay and sparkling wit and sentiment. Sir 
Walter had drawn near Rose, and seating him- 
self by her, “‘ Miss Rose wisheth me to inform 
her about America, whither she and her lover 
will follow me ?” he said, in a low tone. 

“ Ay,” she answered, falling unconsciously in- 
to court phrases, ‘“ did Sir Charles inform thee 
of our wish ?” 

“ Sir Charles hath told me all,” he said, smil- 
ing, “and thou thinkest thou canst endure 
hardship ?” 

“With those who share it!” 

“Itis a many days’, ay, many weeks’ journey 
over dangerous waters, through winds and tem- 
pests; there are strange tides, and rocks and 
shoals, but at last, on our windward side, setteth 
a mighty current, on whose bosom riseth end 
falleth perpetually dark sea-weeds, bearing 
round berries of divers hues ; a line of shore ris- 
eth slowly far away, blue hills join it to the sky ; 
we enter a mouth of land and sail upa river, 
richly wooded and filled with gorgeous bird and 
insect life. If now and then, a dark, savage face 
peer at us from among the slender stems of trees, 
as we glide along, be not terrified, it is an Indian 
of a friendly tribe. A day’s slow sailing and we 
land where I have already planted a colony. 
Thou wilt find a different life from this, but I 
doubt not, happier, and Sir Charles and thy 
spouse will attend thee! It is Virginia, theland 
of our queen. Natives, whose manner of life is 
fantastic, dwell in the interminable woods be- 
yond. The air is always mild and balmy, the 
sunrise vernal, the soil rich, the scenery sublime, 
the freedom exquisite. Many friends are domes- 
ticated there. Perhaps,” he added, turning to 
the squire, “‘ good master Brown hath seen the 
valuable esculent I introduced into the island 
from America, the potato !” 

Have I not?” cried the squire. “I cultivate 
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it, sir. We owe Sir Walter countless thanks for 
it! I love it at the bottom of my heart!” 

“J, rather,” said Sir Charles, “love it at the pit 
of my stomach !” and here supper was announced. 

Still the prince continued his wooing, and at 
last came the marriage morn. Peasant girls 
strewed flowers, from their osier baskets, in the 
lovers’ path, as they drew near the church, alle- 
goric forms of Spring and Pleasure, sang them 
songs along, Hope and Virtue addressed them 
at the door, and they stole gently up the aisle, as 
if fearful of waking echoes. The old squire, 
with his gold-headed cane at his lips, and looking 
more important than ever Persian monarch did, 
followed behind, and Sir Charles Bayard with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, brought up the rear. The 
ceremony had jast begun, when a struggle seem- 
ed taking place at the door between the warden, 
with other villagers who understood the matter, 
“T tell ye, lam 
an officer of the queen’s justice!” cried one, and 
they finally entered. Itwas Jack Manning and 
a warrant officer. The disturbed wedding group 
stood at the altar, and advancing towards the 
Prince de Valskoff, Jack laid a heavy hand on 
his beard and well-curled black peruke, and 
tearing them away, he displayed the laughing 
face and brown curly head of Charley Clare, to 
the thunderstruck squire. Where was Lord 
Chancellor Brown? where the Duke of Ches- 
wick, now? Gone! gone! and what was worse, 
Rose was gone too, or nearly so. As he stood 
straight and stolid as a tenpin, “ O, ye old cove,” 
cried Manning, “ that couldn’t see daylight with 
alight astern! Ye’re of no more avail than bare 
poles in a fine-tail wind ! and so, fine fellow,” he 
added, facing Charley, “‘ cff to America with your 
bride, are you? Well, I'll whistle that breeze 
for ye! You are going to the queen’s prison 
along with me, and then you’re going todo my 
bidding aboard ship, and here’s her majesty’s 
sign and seal for it. I haven’t taken the: world 
ata trip for naught, so come, my hearty; you 
wont be so dainty after a year’s salt jank !’’ 

Charley laughed lightly, as he stepped for- 
ward and said, “I’m your man, Mr. Jack Man- 
ning! Bat Sir Walter Raleigh and my Uncle 
Bayard will attend us to London, and when I 
come back to finish my part of the marriage cer- 
emony, I fancy I shali have left you in my shoes 
at the Queen’s Bench Prison! Meanwhile, 
Rose, do thou go onand be wedded!” But Par- 
son Langley, not agreeing to this last proposi- 
tion, the whole party, with the squire still ina 
maze, left the church; Charley, his friends and 
enemies to the city, Rose and her guardian to 
tho hall. 
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At last, when they were alone, the squire be- 
came vigorous once more, locked little, weeping 
Rose up in an attic, and betook himself to a ve- 
hement superintendence of his tenants and his 
workmen. 

Meanwhile the travellers had arrived in Lon- 
don, and Sir Walter, detaining Manning and 
the justice at his lodgings with him, sent to ob- 
tain an audience with the queen, which at last 
was given. Taking his whole party, whether 
they would or not, first Charley and his uncle, 
having fitted court suits upon themselves, Sir 
Walter entered the presence of Elizabeth. 
“Tush, man!” she cried, “I granted thee an 
audience, not half London! This is no presen- 
tation day!” But Sir Walter, kneeling, and 
gallantly kissing her hand, replied: “ Lovely 
lady ! it is no common affair that I bring before 
thy majesty. It concerns nothing less than thy 
precious life.” The queen sat in all her most 
regal magnificence, with Cecil at her table and 
Leicester by her side, and other attendants 
about the room. Dismissing all but the two 
mentioned, she bent her head ferward and com- 
manded Raleigh to proceed. “ A little prologue 
is first necessary, thy majesty,” said Raleigh ; 
and he forthwith sketched the courtship and 
rivalry of Charley Clare and Manning. Now 
and then, during its recital, Cecil, looking up 
from his grave state papers, gently smiled, and 
the queen cried,as she struck her hands to- 

gether, “ Yea, it is as excellent as a play! a 
veritable masquerade! May that be the young 
man ?” 

Obedient to his instructions, Charley knelt 
and carried her hand to his lips, till she bade 
him rise again. “ Yet, young man, though thou 
mayest have the girl,” said the queen, “ thou 
didst wrong to assault yon seaman in so bloody 
@ manner, and he, too, in the employ of one who 
has done us good service; that was against all 
aathority !” 

“It was very excusable, an’ it please thy ma- 
Jesty !” said Cecil, smiling. 

“ Ay. We comprehend that, yet cannot snuf- 
fer our laws to be thus infringed upon. We 
think Master Clare must pay the penalty !” 

There might have been something about the 
frank manliness of Charley’s handsome face and 
something about its flitting expression of boyish 
roguery, that made the queen’s heart lighter to 
him than her words. Had a woman stood in his 
place, the queen had not been so lenient in 
threats nor sparing of oaths. Manning began 
to look triumphant, and glanced at the unheed- 


tug Charley like s tiger at bis victim, But Sir 
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“ Thy majesty has heard but the prelude.” 

“Proceed! proceed !” replied the queen. 

“ A week ago, my liege, as I before remark- 
ed, I was called by Sir Charles Bayard to exam- 
ine into the feasibility of a new colony in thy 
majesty’s recent settlement, Virginia. I gave it 
my hearty approbation, as I had already opened 
a similar plan, and had about one hundred and 
sixty eolonists collected. Some arrangements 
we made, and Master Clare and myself started 
for London to conclude them. Delaying in the 
half-way village at eve, we sallied out by moon- 
light and came*upon a bosky ficld, where once 
the old Romans fought and fell. Two persons 
sitting nearly motionless upon a slab, might 
have been taken for ghostly Romans, had they 
not emitted low murmurs, and had not Clare 
declared one to be Manning. The conversation 
of Manning and his companion, thy majesty will 
find in this paper,” and he handed the document 
to Cecil. ‘It was no less than a plot to take 
thy sacred majesty’s most valuable life, Manning 
being in league with the wretched Duke of Nor- 
folk, to place the conspiring Queen of Scots up- 
on thy throne.” 

Manning stood aghast, pale, trembling, guilty. 
He would have turned to fico, but durst not. 
Cecil etepped calmly to the door, exchanged a 
few low-toned words with the page, and shortly 
entered with a body of the yeomen of the guard, 
who bore Manning into custody. 

“ We will examine this mattcr,” said the 
queen to Sir Walter, “and if true, shall deal ac- 
cordingly with the villain. Not that our own life 
is of the-value of another, but that any one 
should dare agein disturb our quict nation with 


conspirecics, and endeavor to plunge us into new 
broils !”’ 


“ Thy royal life is of more importance than 
thy majesty will admit!” was the reply. “ Thou 
keepest thy people in peace, in commerce, in 
happiness, in maritime wealth and power, in 
civilization, and in glory! Villanous is he who 
would alter these conditions !” 

“It will please us, do our people so consider, 
my brave Raleigh. Thou hast done well, and 
thy friend. Go! we pardon thee, young man. 
Wed Rose Grey and people Virginia!” And the 
party withdrew. 

The charges having been thoroughly proved 
against Manning, he would assuredly have exp 
ated his crime on the gallows, had not the infiu- 
ence of Sir Francis Drake been exerted on his 
behalf, and he obtained leave to hang him at the 
yard arm, a more sailor-liko death. Then, sub- 


stituting acunning mannikin, that struggled man- 


Walter, waving his hand, said : 


fally, as if in the last agony, before the eyes of a 
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vast concourse, Sir Francis hid Manning, too 
valuable a coadjutor in the plunder of the seas 
to be lost, and soon sailed away from the coast 
with him, while Charley and his friend returned 
to Cheswick. 

It was twilight next day when the Squire and 
Sir Charles entered the hall, and found Raleigh 
and Charley Clare already seated there, in com- 
pany with little Rose, who had been released 
from confinement, Charley stood up at the 
squire’s entrance, and frankly offered him his 
hand. ‘ Squire Brown,” said Charley, “‘ when 
shall that wedding be concluded ?” 

“Never! with my consent! Never, with my 
consent, Master Charles! I’ve had a little too 
much of your trickery to suffer any more, sir! 
No, sir! When you marry Rose, sir, you'll find 
eagles flying with their eyes shut, sir!” The 
squire was growing violent in the sudden and 
indignant memory of his wrongs, and he wiped 
his profusely perspiring forehead vehemently. 

“ Sit down, Charley,” said his uncle, in a low, 
pleasant tone. “Squire Brown, I owe you and 
little Rose beside me here a confession. Pray 
listen kindly to it, and be seated, while in the 
growing dusk I recite it.” He drew Rose closer 
to him and commenced. “ You may not know, 
Squire Brown, but my cavalier friend, Raleigh, 
will remember, that in my youth I became at- 
tached to a beautiful and penniless girl, All my 
family opposed my passionfbut idly. I married 
her, and we lived quietly together for a space of 
two years, during which my father neither for- 
gave nor relented. At length my mother and 
my sister (Charley’s mother), came to see us, 
and then at last, one of them sent my father. 

“ It was a warm, starry evening, the taper with- 
in the cottage just suffused us with a soft light 
as my wife sat on the low door-stone and danced 
our baby, little Rosalie, in her arms, while I 
stood trifling with the woodbine, and gazing on 
this scene of domestic enjoyment. We were ob- 
scare, secluded, and nearly happy. Some one 
lifted the wicket latch and came slowly up the 
walk. The intruder, whoever it was, could see 
us perfectly. ‘ Who is it?’ I asked after a time. 
* Charles,’ said my father’s well-known voice, as 
I sprang forward, ‘I see it all, now. I have 
sinned. Forgive me, my boy! Come to an old 
man whose home is bereft, and bring your 
treasure with you!’ He took us home to his 
empty house, for my-sister was married and 
away; and the grass had had time to grow on 
my mother’s grave since I saw her last. It was 
the time of the groat controversial wars on the 


continent, My father purchased me a commis- 
sion, and I departed, leaving my darling wife 
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and daughter at Home. When, after five years, 
I returned, I found fiendish detractors of my 
wife’s fair fame had slandered her to my father’s 
ears, and he, having sent her a mile away from 
him, to dwell in a cottage by herself, had died 
suddenly and almost immediately. The steward 
of the estate, knowing nothing of the cireum- 
stances, had ejected her from the cottage, and 
she had. gone forth to wander, no one knew 
whither. 

“Long and indefatigably I sought traces 
of my wife; at last I found—her grave; knew 
that some one had taken our Rosalie, and that 
was all. Last week, while in London, pure 
chance led me to a miserable hovel, where I 
heard the dying confession of the woman who 
gave my child to you, Squire Brown, my daugh- 
ter, whom your warm heart adopted ahd nur- 
tured as yourown. I myself soothed the dying 
woman and closed her eyes, thanking Heaven 
devoutly for my blessing to be restored. Many 
a time in looking on our little Rose, has a resem- 
blance struck me. Now, I am certain, my kind 
friend, that she sitting by my side, clasped so 
close to my heart, is my child, my little Rose.” 

The tears stood in Squire Brown’s eyes; he 
was, after all, a noble old gentleman. She’s 
your daughter, I’ve no doubt of it, Sir Charles !” 
he half sobbed, taking his friend by both hands, 
“and you’re worthy of her, for she’s a treasure !” 

“ Here, Charley, my boy, take her! take her. 
I'll make no objections,” said Sir Charles. ‘If 
that uncle brought you up, you’re as true as steel, 
and almost deserve Rose! Not quite, though, 
not quite. Little one! hast thou no love or kiss 
for him who thought never to lose thee, always 
to call thee his child?’ Rose flew to his arms, 
kissed away his honest tears and soothed him 
into gentleness, her heart overflowing with love 
and gratitude towards the guardian of her youth, 
while filled with a deeper, stiller, holier joy and 
tenderness, in the presence of her much suffering 
father. 

When Charley Clare and Rose Bayard again 
stood at the altar, no miserable ship’s mate broke 
in on the eacred quiet of the ancient shrine, but 
all the village gave them their love and bless- 
ings as the married pair re-issued into sunshine, 


and long the village gossips remembered the 
light-hearted Charley and his sweet, loving wife. 

The day for departure had come, and though 
all proper and tender adieus had been spoken, 
while Charley, his-wife, and uncle were sitting 
on the deck in company with Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, there came bustling on board, with trunk 


and chest, and furniture, and provision, and 
timber, none other than Squire Brown. 
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“I thought I couldn’t stay!” said he, wiping 
his forehead with his red handkerchief, ‘‘ so I 
sold out, and tumbled down, and here I am, and 
I’m going with you, wherever that may be!” 

The vessel weighed anchor, the white sails 
wpread, slowly the chalky cliffs became like 
clouds on the distant sea-line, and the ship, with 
its freight of joy and hope, was far out at sea. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh, not many years 
afver, brought another emigration to the western 
shore, the loveliest of Virginian dames was 
proud to do him honor, to time her little feet 
on their high, red pedestals, in the stately min- 
net with his, and to afford him rest and shelter 
in the hospitable mansion of her husband, on 
either side of which was another structure, where 
dwelt two “old English gentlemen,” as warm- 
hearted, as generous, and delighted to receive 
him as their junior. For here, amid the bounties 
and joys of a Virginian home, which they them- 
selves had reared, with father and guardian by 
their side, surrounded by groups of happy, lov- 
ing faces, within doors, and without greeted by 
sunny smiles and cheerful salutes, master and 
mistress of every heart in the colony, dwelt 
and Charley Clare. 
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CAT CONCERTS. 
Putnam’s 
description of a “Cat Concert.” “Cats, also, 
have their amusing, but by no means melodious 
concerts, Gravely and majestically sits the most 
valiant of beaux in the midst of an admiring cir- 
cle of betles. He utters a deep, solemn note; 
they answer in all kinds of voices, but not exactly 
in pure or clear accents. Louder and wilder 
rises the choras, fiercer grow their passions, blows 
are dealt with little forbearance, and at last a row 
ensues ladicrous in the extreme to the eye, but 
to the eartortare. Stranger still, and as yet un- 
explained, is their conduct when, like true topers, 
they get drunk from eating the root of valerian. 
On moonlight nights of early spring they have 
often been seen under the intoxicating influence 
of this well known poison. They caper and shriek, 
_ scamper and scream, they leap and kick 
tumble about like genuine madmen. Hence 
the significative thongh barbarous word of the 
Germans, ‘ Katzenjammer,’ so expressive of the 
dread feelings that follow a night of debauch. 
Unmelodious as the voices are, they differ not 
only with sex or age, butin every individual 
cat. This led some rascally courtier or other to 
the outrageous idea of a cat organ. He confined 
a of ante with voices in a 
large box, arranging them care according to 
musical In front a key booed, 
and as the hand tovched a key, a pin entered the 
tail of the corresponding victim. The cats mew- 
ed, and—for a shame—the world laughed.” 


ne gives the annexed amusing 
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When our vices quit us, we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that itis we who quitthem. 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTION, 

Mrs. Margaret Martin, of Troy, New York, 
now ninety-eight years of age, is one of the re- 
markable women of the Revolution, who took 
part in the memorable occurrences of yom | 

le for American independence. Her h 4 
ilbert.Martin, was a sergeant in the army of 
Gates, and was engaged in the battle of Sarato- 
ga. Mrs. Martin, then a very young woman, 
was on the field during both struggles constitut- 
ing this battle, and terminating in the defeat of 
the splendid army which Burgoyne had trans- 
rted with such immense labor and expense 

m Canada, confidently anticipating that he 
would be able with it to divide the army of the 
patriots, and secure Sir Henry Clinton in posses- 
sion of the southern line of defences. Mrs. Mar- 
tin represents the struggle as most terrific. She 
says that toward evening when Burgoyne, mad- 
dened by the consciousness that all his splendid 
schemes were about to be defeated, directed his 
whole reserve and cavalry upon the feeble army 
of the patriots, the contestants stood within half 
musket range of each other) and poured in their 
deadly volleys, while whole files on either side 
a their tracks, and still neither gave one 
inch. 

Toward evening, Mr. Martin was wounded in 
the shoulder, and while his wife was in the act of 
affixing a bandage, she herself was wounded in 
the hand. She says: “ Gilbert sprang like an 
infuriated lion. ‘Peggy,’ said he, ‘I'll go and 
teach those cowardly dogs better manners than 
to shoot a woman,’—and I saw him no more till 
the fight was over.” 

Of such material were the men and women of 
the Revolution. We can readily imagine that 
the field of a was a strange place for 
those of the “ soff€r sex.” Mrs. Martin, how- 
ever, has evidently beer#a woman of uncommon 
energy of character. Her frame still exhibits 
evidence of strength, and her eyes sparkle as she 
recounts the deeds of that day, or speaks of that 
“coward Gates, who staid safe and sound all day 
in his tent, and cared not for the men who were 
falling like sheaves in the harvest.” One by one 
the survivors and landmarks of the Revolution 
are fading away.—Troy Whig. 

POWER OF IMAGINATION, 

A Vienna journal records anew instance of the 
extraordinary power of the imagination. A med- 
ical man, with the permission of the authorities, 

roposed to a notorious criminal undergoing pun- 
[aemment in one of the city gaols, that he should 
be pardoned, provided he consented to sleep in 
the bed of a patient who had jast died of cholera. 
The man, thinking cholera a contagious disease, 
hesitated some time, but at last consented, on the 
promise being made that if he were at 4 
every possible means of saving him should be 
In a few hours after being placed in 
, the prisoner had a regular attack of cholera. 
The usual treatment was applied, and he recov- 
ered, owing, however, ip -no small degree, to the 
extraordinary strength of his constitution. The 
man’s astonishment was unbounded on being 
told that his attack of cholera was entirely owing 
to imagination, the bed in which he had ‘been 


placed not having been occupied by a cholera 
pauent. oa 
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DEATH. 


BY BURRY STEWARD. 


Deat® in his onward march spares not, 
He cannot be bribed with gold, 

He visits alike both palace and cot, 
And levels both young and old. 


The miser’s gold cannot buy delay, 
Or prolong his fleeting breath ; 

With the labor of years he cannot stay 
The onward march of death. 


The gold he has hoarded in years gone past, 
Now loses its magic power, 

And cannot even serve at last 
To lengthen his dying hour. 


The king, on his throne, turns 

When the steps of death draw near, 
And he who made millions quail, 

Is now a slave to fear. 


The peasant, in his lowly cot, 
Must feel his wasting breath ; 
Tears and prayers avail him not, 
For Ke must sleep in death. 


All things on earth soon pass away 
At the approach of death, 

And we must all return to clay, 
Beneath his chilling breath. 


pale, 


All things on earth teach us to die, 
To improve the time that’s given, 

And when in his cold arms we lie, 
He’ll bear us safe to heaven. 


the 
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BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Wuen Andrew Merriam died, it was found 
that besides the little cottuge in which he lived, 
and its simple furniture, he left absolutely noth- 
ing. His widow and only child Frank had but 
little time to indulge in grief. They were com- 
pelled to devise some plan by which they might 
be enabled to support themselves, without, if 
possible, being compelled to move from the cot- 
tage which, though far enough from being a 
sumptuous home, was endeared to them by many 
associations, 

Frank was a fine, manly boy of twelve, with 
strong and generous impulses, and an affection- 
ate disposition, which made him a universal 
favorite. He had been kept at school from an 
early age, and was more than usually advanced 

The mother and son sat in the little sitting- 
room, a few days after Mr. Merriam died, discuss- 
ing their prospects. 

“Mother,” said Frank, earnestly, “I don’t 
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want you to feel troubled. You have labored so 
long for me that it is now my turn. I only want 
something to do.” 

“ My dear child,” said the mother, “I do not 
need to be assured of your willingness. But I 
am sorry you should be compelled to give up 
your studies on my account.” 

“That will not be necessary. I can study in 
the evening. But what do you think I can find to 
do ” 

“TI know so little about such things, Frank, 
that we must consult some one who is better 
qualified to advise—your Uncle Moses, for in- 
stance.” 

“What sort of a man is Uncle Moses, moth- 
er?” asked Frank. “He never comes to see 
us,” 

“No,” said his mother, with some hesitation ; 
“but you know he is a business man, and has a 
great deal to attend to. Besides, he has mar- 
ried a lady who is fashionable, and I suppose he 
does not care to bring her to visit such unfash- 
ionable people as we are.” 

“Then,” said Frank, indignantly, “I don’t 
want to trouble him with any applications. If 
he doesn’t think us good enough to visit, we 
wont force ourselves upon him.” 

“My dear child, you are too excitable. It 
may be that it is only his business engagements 
that have keptdim away from us. Besides, you 
are only asking advice; itis quite different from 
asking assistance.” 

Finally, in the absence of other plans, it was 
thought best that Frank should go to his uncle’s 
house the next day, and make known his wants. 

Moses Merriam was an older brother of Frank’s 
father. Early in life he had entered a counting- 
room, and had ever since been engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. At the age of twenty-eight he 
had married a dashing lady, who was more noted 
for her fashionable pretensions than for any at- 
tractive qualities of the heart. She was now at 
the head of a showy establishment, and did not 
fail to bring up her children in the same worldly 
manner in which she had herself been bred. She 
knew little and cared less about Mr. Merriam’s 
relations. It was enough that they were not 
in a position to reflect credit upon the family. 
When Mr. Merriam had communicated to her 
at the dinner-table a week previous, that his 
brother Andrew was dead, she said, “Ah, in- 
deed !” in the most indifferent manner, and that 
was all. 

She had one son, Edgar, of the same age with 
Frank, but he was far from having the good 
qualities of the latter. His mother’s indulgence 
and example made him selfish and arrogant, and 
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in particular filled him with an unbounded con- 
tempt for the poor. 

The town of Clifton, where Frank and his 
mother lived, was six miles distant from the city 
in which his Uncle Moses did business. 

Early one morning, Frank having dressed 
himself as neatly as his modest wardrobe would 
permit, started to walk to his uncle’s place of 
residence. There wasa communication by stage, 
but it was necessary to study economy, and 
Frank fortunately possessed a stout pair of legs 
which would answer the purpose quite as well. 

Two hours found him knocking at the door of 
his uncle’s residence. It was a tall, brick house, 
with a swell front, and to Frank’s unpractised 
eyes, looked magnificent enough for a nabob. 

“ Well, what’s wanting?” asked the servant, 
who answered the bell, in rather a supercilious 


tone. 

“Ts Uncle Moses at home ?” 

“ Who's Uncle Moses ?” 

“Mr. Merriam.” 

“No, he isn’t.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“At the store, I expect.” 

“Ts Mrs. Merriam at home?” , 

“TI don’t know, I’ll see. Who shall I say 
wants to see her?” 

Frank Merriam.” 

Frank was shown into the drawing-room, 
which displayed an amount of splendor that quite 
dazzled him. 

Tie was mentally comparing it with his moth- 
er’s quiet sitting-room, and thinking that in spite 
of its simplicity, it was far more pleasant and 
comfortable than his aunt’s drawing-room, when 
his meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of a showily-dressed lady, who sailed into the 
room with a majestic air, and fixed acold stare 
upon Frank. 

“Are you my aunt?” asked he, somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

“Really I couldn’t say,” she returned, “never 
+having seen you before.” 

“My name is Frank Merriam,” he replied ; 
“andI live at Clifton. My father,” here his 
voice faltered, “died lately. He was Mr. Mer- 
riam’s brother.” 

“Ah, yes, 1 believe Mr. Merriam mentioned 
something ‘about it.” 

+ Mrs. Merriam said nothing more, but seemed 
to wait further communications. 

Frank sat in silentembarrassment. His aunt’s 
coldness repelled him, and he easily perceived 
that he was not a welcome visitor. But a touch 


of pride came to his aid, and he resolved that he 
would be as unsociable as hie aunt. 
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Finding that her visitor was not disposed to 
break the silence, Mrs. Merriam, growing tired 
of the stillness, and wishing to put an end to the 
interview, rose with the careless remark : 

“You must excuse me, this morning, as I am 
particularly engaged. I suppose you know where 
your uncle’s store is? You will probably find 
him there.” 

Mrs. Merriam went up stairs and resumed the 
novel whose reading had been interrupted by 
Frank’s call—that being the important engage- 
ment which she had alleged to excuse her with- 
drawal from the room. 

Frank, his warm heart considerably chilled by 
his cool reception, and a little indignant also, 
descended the front steps and inquired the most 
direct way to his uncle’s store. He was not long 
in finding it. Entering, he looked about him to 
see if he could not recognize his uncle, whom he 
had never seen, by his resemblance to his father. 

Mr. Moses Merriam stood behind a tall desk at 
the extreme end of the store, with a pen behind 
his ear. He looked up as Frank approached. 

“Are you Mr. Merriam?’ asked our hero. 

“ That’s my name,” was the reply. 

“Then youare my Uncle Moses ?” 

you, I suppose, are my brother Andrew's 
child?” said Mr. Merriam. ‘“ Have you any 
brothers and sisters ?” 

‘No, sir, I am the only child.” 

“You may be surprised that I should ask, but 
we have not met as frequently as. brothers 
should. I am so occupied by my business that I 
have little time ‘for other things. Were you 
named after my brother ?” 

“No, my name is Frank.” 

“ Your mother is still living, I believe? I 
hope my brother left her well off ?”’ 

** My father left us the house we live in, and 
that is all.” 

“And I suppose you have come to ask help? 
Iam sorry, but my family expenses are very 
great, and trade is dull. If I were able—” 

“You are mistaken,” said Frank, a flash 
rising to his brow—‘ I do not come for assist- 
ance. I am old enough to work, if I only knew 
what to do. Mother told me that I had better 
consult you.” 

Mr. Merriam looked relieved when he ascer- 
tained that his nephew’s visit threatened no de- 
mand on his purse, and regarded Frank more 
favorably than he had done. 

“Ah, that’s well. I like your independence. 
Just what I like to see. I suppose I could get 
you into a store in the city, if you would like.” 

“How much could I earn?” asked Frank, 


anxiously. 
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“ Well, ahem ! as to that, they are not in the 
habit of paying anything the first year, as the 
knowledge of business obtained is considered a 
sufficient recompense.” 

“Then it wont do for me,” said Frank. “ It 
is necessary for. me to earn something at once, to 
support my mother.” 

“ Then I don’t know,” said his uncle, “ what 
can be done. There are very few things that 
boys of your age can do, and it is so easy to ob- 
tain them, that people are not willing to pay 
them wages.” 

Frank looked crestfallen, and his uncle em- 
barrassed. He feared after all that he might be 
compelled by fear of the world’s opinion to ex- 
tend pecuniary assistance. At length an.idea 
struck him, 

“Do you know anything about farming?” he 
inquired of Frank. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frank, “ a little.” 

“T asked for this reason,” pursued Mr. Mer- 
riam. ‘“ When your grandfather, and my father 
died, he left me a two acre lot in Clifton, which 
has always been used as a pasture, when at all. 
The land was not very good, and I have been so 
much occupied with other things, that I could 
not look after it. Perhaps youmay know some- 
thing of it ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “it is only halfa mile 
from our house, and is called the two acre lot. 
ButI didn’t know that it belonged to you.” 

“ Yes,” said his uncle. ‘“ What I was going 
to say is, that although I am unable to give you 
such assistance as I should like, I will, if you 
like, give you the use of this lot rent free, so 
long as you like. Perhaps you can putit to 
some use.” 

Frank’s face lighted up, and he thanked his 
uncle, giving him credit for much more benevo- 
lence than he really possessed. He was already 
building castles in the air, and was anxious to 
return to his mother to communicate his good 
fortune. 

His uncle congratulated himself on getting off 
so well, and invited Frank to dine with him; but 
the latter was not tempted by his morning’s re- 
ception to go again, and accordingly set out 
homewards. 

Early the next morning Frank went out to in- 
spect his “lot.” He had passed it hundreds of 
times with indifference, but it was with an en- 
tirely different feeling that he regarded it now. 

It was pasture land naturally good, but had 
been much neglected. Frank decided that it 
would be a good plan to have it ploughed up, 
and planted with potatoes and other vegetables, 
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sufficient supply, but enable him to sell a large 
quantity at market. 

These plans he unfolded to his mother, who 
approved them, but feared the labor would be too 
severe for Frank’s strength. 

He only laughed, stretching out his stout arms 
in playful menace towards his mother. 

“ But,” said she, a doubt occurring to her 
mind, “ you will have to get it ploughed, and 
buy seed. That will cost something.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Frank; “but 
although we have no money to pay for these 
things, people will be willing to wait till the 
harvest, and then I can pay them easily,” 

During the day Frank called on Farmer Nor- 
cross, who had two pair of oxen, and asked him 
if he could come the next day and plough up his 
two acre lot.” 

“ Your lot!” exclaimed the farmer, surprised. 
“ Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to 
farming? It’s a good idee,” he said, heartily. 
“T’m glad to find you’ve got so much spunk, and 
I'll help you all I can.” 

“I don’t know,” said Frank, hesitatingly, “as 
I shall be able to. pay you until autumn. But 
the first money I get for the potatoes I’m going 
to plant, I’ll pay you,” 

“ Never trouble yourself about that, Frank,” 
said the farmer, kindly. “I shan’t charge you 
a cent for ploughing the land.” 

“ But,” said Frank, “I don’t want you to take 
so much trouble for nothing.” 

“Tt wont be for nothing,” said Farmer Nor- 
cross. ‘“ Your father has done me more than one 
good turn, and it’s a pity if I can’t do something 
to help his son, especially when he’s such a good 
boy as you have always been, Frank.” 

Frank walked home with a glow of pleasure 
lighting up his face. was more fortunate 
than he had hoped. The favor to be conferred 
was, he knew, no trifling one, and would tend 
materially to increase the profit of his crop. 

Farmer Norcross was true to his promise. The 
next day he appeared on the ground, and by sun- 
set the two acre lot was ploughed. He did not 
stap there, but gave Frank much useful advice 
as to how he should apportion the land to differ- 
ent purposes, and also supplied him with seed, 
consenting at Frank’s request, to take pay in 
kind when the harvest time should come, 

One day as he was at work in the field, his 
attention was drawn to a man, who after watch- 
ing him for a while, climbed over the wall, and 
approached the place where he was standing. 

“ Pretty hot work, isn’t it?” he inquired, with 
a pleasant smile. 


which would not only give their small family a 


“ Yes, sir, rather,” said Frank, wiping his brow. 
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“ Who are you at work for?” continued he. 

“ Myself,” said Frank. 

“You are quite a young farmer. Does the 
land belong to you ?”’ 

“No, sir. To my Uncle, Moses Merriam.” 

“Then your name is— ?” 

“Frank Merriam. My father was Andrew 
Merriam.” 

“You say was,” said the stranger, with some 
emotion. ‘Is your father dead ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank, sadly. 

“And where does yout mother live ?” 

“Tn a little cottage about half a mile distant,” 
was the reply. ; 

“My name is Thompson,” explained the 
stranger—“ Edward Thompson, and I used to 
know your father many years since. I have been 
in foreign parts for twenty years past, and have 
just returned. I am intending to pass some time 
in this village, and if you think your mother 
would be willing, should like to board with her.” 

“T’m afraid,” said Frank, hesitating, “‘ that— 
that we live too plainly to satisfy a gentleman 
like you.” 

“No fear of that,” said Mr. Thompson. “I 
am somewhat dyspeptic, and my physician or- 
ders me to live simply. Come, I’ll wait till you 
have hoed through this row, and then you shall 
go home and introduce me to your mother.” 

Mrs. Merriam, although she had no remem- 
brance of Mr. Thompson as one of her husband’s 
friends, was pleased with his appearance—and 
agreed to take him as a boarder, at his urgent 
request. 

“As to the price of board,” said she, “we live 
80 simply that it will not be worth very much— 
perhaps two dollars.” 

“ Two dollars !” ingerrapted Mr. Thompson. 

“ Orif you think that too much—” 

“Too much, my dear madam! Far too little, 
rather! Do you know I have always been ac- 
castomed to pay seven, and I am sure they did 
not give me such a pleasant room as this. As 
to the living, I shall live just as well as the doc- 
tor will let me, and that is enough. Soit’s agreed, 
and I will pay you seven.dollars a week.” * 

Mrs. Merriam objected, that this was enormous, 
but her ‘new boarder insisted that he should be 
@ great deal of trouble (a mere fiction, as it prov- 
ed), and, saying that it was customary to pay in 
advance, placed twenty-eight dollars in her 
hands 


The bright sun of prosperity seemed all at 
once to rest upon the widow’s cottage. Mr. 
Thompson proved to be not only a profitable but 
an agreeable boarder. He would often go out 
and assist Frank in his labor, and in the evering 
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when the three were gathered about the table in 
the little sitting-room, would entertain Frank and 
his mother with accounts of what he had seen in 
his travels. 

The summer passed away, and autumn filled 
the fields with plenty. Frank’s lot exceeded his 
anticipations. After reserving a sufficient quan- 
tity of vegetables to keep them through the 
winter, he sold enough to bring him. fifty dol- 
lars. In addition to this, Mr. Thompson had 
now been with them fourteen weeks, and his 
board, of which the greater part remained un- 
touched, amounted to ninety-eight dollars. Ac- 
tually, Frank began to feel rich. 

One evening, Mr. Thompson announced ab- 
ruptly, that he had purchased one of the finest 
estates in the village, and that he intended soon 
removing there. 

Frank and his mother looked disappointed. 
« Then you will leave us ?” 

“No, I hope not. I mean to have you come 
and live with me. I haven’t the least idea of keep- 
ing bachelor’s hall. Had too much of that in 
India. Well, will you go?” 

There could be but one answer to this gen- 
erous proposal. After a pause, Mr. Thompson 
said : 

“ For whom was Frank named ?” 

“For a brother of Mr. Merriam—who disap- 
peared many years since, and who is presumed 
to be dead.” 

“And yet I have the fallest assurance that he 
still lives.” 

Mrs. Merriam looked at him in astonishment. 
“Tt cannot be that—” 

“ThatI am he? Yet it isso. My dear boy,” 
said he, addressing Frank, “ you must learn to 
look upon me as your Uncle Frank, who hav- 
ing been tossed about the world for many years, 
has at length returned to his native country, to 
enjoy the competency which he has accumulat- 
ed, and to bestow a portion upon those of his 
relatives who need it.” 

Little more need be said. 

Before winter set in, Mr. Frank Merriam, as 
we must now call him, with his sister-in-law and 
‘nephew, were established on the estate he had 
purchased. Frank has resumed his studies, and 
will enter college next fall. He always mects 
with a flattering reception now from Mrs. Moses 
Merriam. It is strange how much prosperity 
changes one for the better. His Uncle Moses 
has even generously bestowed upon him the two 
acre lot. Frank never regrets his brief season of 
adversity. It has strengthened in him the con- 
viction that “ God never fails to help those who 
help themselves.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN OAK, 
BY J. MANLY. 


Upon the mountain-top it stood, 
“ As born to rule the storm ;” 
It braved the tempest-shock and stood, 
Nor bowed its mighty form; 
Age after age had passed away, 
And nations rose—declined,— 
Yet ’twas as but a single day 
To the grand oak, ivy-twined. 


The woodman lived and died beneath 
Its shade ;—here he was born, 

He lived ;—here the chill hand of death 
Fell on his age-bent form. 

Thus centuries rolled on ;— the oak 
Still crowned the mountain’s brow; 

So calmly still, and nought awoke 
The slumbering echoes now. 


The acene has changed ;—all lowly lies 
The noble forest-king; 

And now we hear, with mute surprise, 
The glittering axe's ring. 

But climb with me the mountain-height, 
And view the landscape wide ; 

Behold below a city’s site 
The river-bank beside. 


Swift sailing o’er the heaving sea, 

A noble ehip glides merrily. 

See here the oak in another form— 

The oak that was of the mountain born; 
Tis a gallant bride of the wave, 
The home of the free and the brave. 


Then hurrah for the oak and the ship so free, 
The mighty monarchs of the land and sea! 
And never may the skimmer of the wave 
Become the noble-hearted sailor’s grave! 


> 


\HELEN WORTHINGTON: 
—OR,— 
FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“I marnrarn,” said my lively friend, Helen 
Maywood, “that family government is not by 
eny means the difficult work you make it out 
to be.” 

“ Did I say it was difficult, Helen ?” I asked. 

“Why, no—not exactly, I believe ; but some- 
thing very like it.” 

“ IT said that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of women, and many among our own ac- 
quaintance, who have never yet discovered the 
proper method of family government.” 

“‘I don’t see the reason, Iamsure. Just look 
at Mrs. Archmann, and Mrs. Grey, and I don’t 
know how many others—who ever saw better 
regulated families than theirs? Such perfectly 
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well-behaved children, and such models of ser- 
vants, and everything about their large house- 
holds going on with such perfect order and 


* And so you think it the easiest thing in the 


| world for Mrs. Archmann and Mrs. Grey, and 


the others, to keep an excellently regulated 
household ¢” 

“You needn’t laugh, Mary. You must ac- 
knowledge that it is easy to them.” 

“They are certainly models to be studied. 
That is all I can say.” 

My friend Helen has been married five years, 
and I have scarcely seen her, for she has lived 
at the West. Returning to reside near us, how- 
ever, I went one afternoon, some two weeks ago, 
to see her. It was more than two months after 
her return. A domestic, in rags and curl-papers, 
ushered me into the parlor, where Helen, reading 
a novel, was ensconced in a rocking-chair, and a 
morning wrapper. 

“Well, Mary, this is delightful!” she ex- 
claimed, laying down her book, and rising, with 
a smile, to salute me. ‘ You have come to pass 
the afternoon ‘—that’s right. Now just let me 


‘| untie your bonnet, do ; and take off your shawl,” 


suiting the action to the words, “and sit down 
here with me. It is just an age since I sew you 
last! You mustn’ mind my dress, Mary,” she 
said, as we took our seats, to enjoy a friendly 
chat together, “ you mustn’t mind my dress; I 
had a slight headache this morning, and hardly 
cared how I looked, and after it began to leave 
me, I got interested in that delightful book, 
‘ The English Orphans,’ and then, you know, it 
was just an impossibility to throw it aside. 
Then after dinner, for which I was obliged to 
leave it, I took it up again.” 

“ And I have made you put it down again,” I 
said, laughingly interrupting her. “ Really, I 
think I shall run home directly.” 

“No, no, not for the world!” she said, hold- 
ing both my hands, as I half rose. “I don’t 
mean you shall do any such thing. Hear what I 
was going to say. I was thinking, just before 
you came in, that I really ought to be mending 
some of Harry’s collars, which are sadly in want 
of buttons, and his wristbands, too, and not be 
sitting here with a novel; but I could not leave 
the book, it was so attractive. Thus, you see, 
you have been of actual benefit to me in coming. 
Have you brought your sewing ?” 

“Yes, you know how old-fashioned I am,” I 
replied, laughing. “I like to keep my hands 
busy.” 

“That is good. Now I will run and get my 
collars, and we will talk and work too.” 
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In five minutes she came‘[back, in a different 
dress, with her work-basket in her hand, and sat 
down by me. 

“ How is the little one?” I asked, alluding to 
her pretty four-year-old boy, whom I did not 
see anywhere about. 

Helen laughed. “ Well, I scarcely know, but 
I suppose he is out in the back garden some- 
where. He was so troublesome and noisy that I 
could not bave him in the room with me, and 
sent him out, about an hour since, to find amuse- 
ment by himself. Between my headache and 
the uproar he made, I have been almost dis- 
tracted. He is so unruly, I can’t govern him at 
all, half the time. Ah, Mary,” and she sighed, 
“you don’t know anything about the care that 
children give—anything whatever !” 

“But they are a great comfort and pleasure 
in a house, also,” I returned ; “and little Harry 
must be so much company for you, when his 
father is away.” 

“Yes, he is; but then if I am not attending 
to him and his wants continually, he does noth- 
ing but fret. Sorhetimes I do get so tired and 
worn out !” 

The work-basket engrossed her attention now 
to such an extent, that she forgot all about 
Harry. Thread, silk, edging, lace, etc., tangled 
together in sad confusion. ° 

“O, dear, what a sight all this is!” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of distress ; ‘do look, Mary; 
it has been just so for weeks, and, I haven’t had 
the courage to attempt to put it in anything like 
order.” 

“Tt is not such a dreadful affair, Helen; an 
hour’s work would arrange it, I should think. 
Make a business of it, at once, and you will find 
that it don’t take a great deal of courage.” 

At that moment, the door-bell rang, and the 
girl came up stairs to see what was wanted. A 
package of dry goods had been sent to Helen, 
according to order. The girl brought them in. 

“Katharine,” said Helen, impatiently, “do 
not go to the door in that dress again. You 
look like a fright. Your hair not combed, 
either! How many times have I told yon to 
change your gown as soon as the morning's 
work was done up? Positively, I willdischarge 
you, if yon are not more tidy. “I don’t know,” 
she added, when Katharine had gone, “what 
people will think! but certainly, Z think that I 
have the greatest slatterns for servants! And I 
can’t make her do differently, try as hard as I 
may. She disobeys me as coolly as can be; and 
that is the way with them all. Really, I have 
no more command—no more government, over 
my own servants, than if they belonged to some- 
body else.” 
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“ Poor, unfortunate Helen !” I laughed ; “ was 
ever any one so distressed? I pity you from 
the bottom of my heart!” 

“‘ Ah, you may make sport of it, Mary,” she 
returned, shaking her head, yet, despite herself, 
laughing, too, “but just wait till your turn 
comes, missy !” 

“Which will not be in a hurry!” I said, 
quietly; “but what have you here, Helen? 
Dickens, ‘The Step-Mother’—that is good. 
Have you read it?” and her thoughts were 
turned into a more favorable channel. 

An interesting discussion was commenced, 
concerning books, authors, and so on, which 
lasted for at least an hour; anda very pleasant 
hour it was. But it had hardly expired, when a 
tremendous stamping was heard in the hall, and 
into the parlor rushed little Harry, his face 
smeared with mud, his clothes torn and soiled, 
and his boots leaving their tracks at every step. 

“Mama!” he shouted, tossing away his cap ; 
“mama, I want some bread and butter!” And 
then, seeing me, he stood still, rather ashamed. 

“O, dear,” sighed Helen, rather despairingly, 
“there again! You naughty boy,” administer- 
ing a slight shaking to the child, “ how dare you 
come into the parlor with those dusty shoes ? 
and such a looking character, too! What do 
you suppose Mary will think of you? Go di- 
rectly out of the room.” 

“T want some bread and butter!” he repeated, 

standing and pushing a spool of cotton along 
the carpet with his foot, without minding her. 
_ “Then ask Jane for it. And don’t you come 
in here again till she has put some clean clothes 
on you, and washed your face and hands, You 
have been digging in the garden again, and I 
expressly forbade your doing so. Why didn’: 
you mind me?” 

“You told me to go out in the garden and 
play, and of course it’s playing, to dig,” he 
said, with a most firmly convinced air. 

Helen could not help laughing, as she turned 
tome. Harry saw it, and his merry bright eyes 
sparkled. Helen spoke to him again, assuming 
a sober face. 

“Now, Harry, go and tell Jane to wash you, 
and give you your bread and butter.” 

“No, you come, mama!” 

“J shall do no such thing, Harry. What do 
T hire Jane for, but to take a little trouble off my 
hands. I do—” 

“ Well, I do give her all the trouble I can,” in- 
terrupted the young gentleman ; “bat she don’t 
seem to mind it, lately. She says she’s got 
used to it; so it’s no fan. Come—you must 


come !” 
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“ Did ever anybody see such a child ?” Helen 
appealed fretfully tome. “ Well, it’s of no use. 
I can’t make that child mind, Mary, any more 
than if he were a stick of wood.” 

Which assertion, of course, Harry heard, as 

doubtless he had heard fifty times before, and 
remembered to act upon the suggestion they 
presented. He gained his point, by persevering 
where Helen weakly yielded, owning, to his very 
face, her want of government over him. She 
went with him, and attended to his wants, and 
then came back again, with lament over the tyr- 
anny of boys in general, and hers in particular, 
I said nothing. 
* Presently, Harry came in once more, and I 
called him to my side. I had not seen him 
much, during three years, until now that I had 
come to live in Helen’s new neighborhood, and 
he was somewhat shy; but we got on good 
terms before long. As soon, however, as I be- 
gan to converse with his mother again, Master 
Harry climbed up to the table, with his feet on 
the seat of one of the best chairs. 

“ Mama, may I look at this?” he asked, hold- 
ing up an elegant little annual. 

“ No, indeed ; put it down directly,” she an- 
swered. 

“ But I wont hurt it, mama—only just let me 
look at the pictures!” he pleaded. 

“ Anything, for the sake of peace. Yes, do 
take it, and let me be quiet; I am almost dis- 
tracted,” said Helen. “ What were you saying, 
Mary 

And so, “for the sake of peace,” Harry was 
allowed to do as he pleased, and the book was 
soiled in a few moments, with his greasy fingers, 
and one of the exquisite illustrations torn half 
way across, for which the young man was sent 
away up stairs, to stay alone till supper-time, 
with the promise of a severe chastisement before 
he went to bed, 

When he was out of the way, Helen seemed 
to be once again in a state of content. “He 
surely can’t get into mischief up there,” she 
said ; “and I shall let him come down ina little 
while,” 

Our conversation was resumed, and continued 
till an hour later, when the tea-bell rang. Helen’s 
husband was not to return home until evening ; 
80 we sat down at the table alone. Harry was 
permitted to join us, on condition of good be- 
haviour. 

“ His father likes to have him eat with us, al- 
ways,” said Helen; “it seems so much better 
than to put him at a table by himself;” and she 
helped Harry to seat himself in his high chair. 

“I want some cake, mama,” he said, directly, 
in atone of modest assurance, 


“Then wait,” she said, quietly, her cheek 
flushing alittle. At that moment, fortunately, a 
favorite kitten came purring about his chair, 
and attracted his attention. 

“Harry,” said Helen, presently, “ where is 
your eating-apron? you will soil the one you 
have on, and it was put on only an hour ago. 
Why did not Jane put on the other before you 
came to the table ?” 

“ Because I wouldn’t let her, mama,” was the 
matter-of-course answer. “I’m getting too big to 
wear aprons. I’m three feet three in my boots ; 
papa said so.” And the young hopeful leisurely 
made way with the biscuit on his plate. 

I came near laughing outright at his lofty air, 
and Helen, passing a napkin over her lips, stud- 
ied her tea-cup very closely. 

“ ]’m not going to sit in a high chair after I 
get to be a man, either,” he continued. “ Mama, 
pass the biseuit, please.” 

She did so. “Be careful, Harry,” she 
warned again, ‘not to soil your clean apron. 
You are very careless with that butter. If you 
do so, I shall certainly send you away from the 
table.” 

He made no answer, for he did not hear her. 
He was intent on something else. Drawing the 
preserves towards him, he helped himself, and 
spattered the front of his apron with crimson 
stains. 

“Now, you naughty boy, get directly down 
from the table,” said Helen. 

“No, mama, I don’t want to;” and he con- 
tinued his supper. 

Helen rang the bell, and the girl appeared. 

“Take Harry away, and carry him up stairs,” 
said Helen. 

But Harry knew better than to believe he was 
to lose his supper. “I wont go with you!” he 
cried, as the girl approached, in order to remove 
him 


“You must go, Harry,” said his mother, 
firmly. “I will be obeyed.” 

But Harry struggled and screamed so violent- 
ly, that Helen, with a sigh of despair, exclaimed : 
“ There, let him be ; you can do nothing with 
him. Harry, be a good boy, now, or you shall 
certainly be punished when your father comes.” 

Of which promise, as'a matter of course, the 
child knew just how much to believe. He had 
triumphed over his mother’s feeble authority, 
and, as is generally the case with children, en- 
joyed the satisfaction of the present moment, 

without troubling himself about what was in 
store for him. Every fresh victory of his, in this 
way, only made him more confident in his own 
power, and less mindful of his mother’s com- 
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mands. He was, plainly, fast learning to de- 
spise and set at naught her weak government. 
He evidently believed as little in the promised 
punishment as I did, for I clearly saw that he 
would evade it. 

He behaved as he pleased, during the remain- 
der of the repast, and though Helen and I had 
been friends from childhood, and she “ didn’t 
mind me,” yet I knew she was vexed and 
ashamed that I should be obliged to behold 
all this. 

After tea, we went to walk in the garden, 
while Harry remained in the house, with his 
playthings. Helen was her old self, as we found 
ourselves talking once more of our school-days ; 
happy, animated, and young as ever. Then the 
conversation turned to her after-life. 

“ How have you found it, Helen ?” I asked, with- 
out alluding to that debate which we had held 
six years before, on the subject of family gov- 
ernment. 

“O, pleasant enough, yet hard enongh, too, 
Mary,” she answered; “but servants are the 
greatest torment! I never can manage mine, 
somehow. They rule me pretty much as they 
please, and I am obliged to submit, for good do- 
mestics are not found for the seeking, every day. 
I am no more fitted to keep house than a child, 
Mary, and there is the end of it!” and her tone 
was a mingling of sorrow and vexation. “I 
can’t make things go on exactly as ‘they should. 
The house is scarcely ever in really good order, 
and often, if I want anything done, I am obliged 
to do it for myself, although I am sure Katha- 
rine atid Jane could do it better. And then 
Harry—he’s a darling, Mary; and so old—you 
can’t think. We are laughing half the time, 
husband and I, at some of his odd speeches. 
But he is so unraly! such wild spirits! and I do 
believe he rules us all. But there it is—I can’t 
help it ;” and she sighed. “I am no more fitted 
to govern a family than a mere baby.” 

I was near laughing, as I remembered her 
former opinions; and some merry allusion to 
Mrs. Archmann and Mrs. Grey rose to my lips. 
But I checked it. For all our old acquaintance, 
I conld not take it upon myself to tell Helen 
where I thought the fault seemed to lie. How 
could I tell her that she was lacking ini firmness, 
in strength of purpose, in that mild, gentle, yet 
firm authority, which she so much needed? If 
she knew that she was everso much right on her 
side, and could understand that she should give 
her commands in a reasonable way, she never 
had the courage and steadiness to enforce them ; 
and her domestics, seeing through her nature 
completely, were perfectly reckless of her author- 
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ity—though, to tell the trath, she might have 
had better ones. As for Harry, he was master 
of the house. He had been petted and indulged 
to a terrible extent, during his babyhood, because 
he was the first and only child ; and now he had 
outgrown his mother’s control. Poor Helen! I 
could not but pity her. Especially, when we 
were summoned to the house in haste, by a — 
dreadful scream from Master Harry, and found 
that in climbing the banisters, he had fallen 
headlong down the staircase, and lay kicking and 
crying in the hall below. Fortunately, no bones 
were broken, and no remarkable injury sus- 
tained; and we had hardly arrived at the 
“scene of action,” as the reporters say, when 
Jane, the girl who had been hired to take care 
of the child, very leisurely walked out from the 
parlor, with an open book in her hand, wanting 
to know what “ was to pay now?”’ 

“ Go up stairs, Jane !’”’ said Helen, in a tone 
of quiet firmness which I was surprised to hear 
her use. “ But give me that book, first.” 

The girl had endeavored to hide it, on seeing 
her mistress, and now, with a very red face, pro- 
duced it, and walked away. 

Helen, with a look, handed it silently to me. 
It was the very novel, “The English Orphans,” 
which she had herself been perusing that after- 
noon, and which Jane had quietly possessed 
herself of, as soon as Helen was out of sight, 
leaving the children, who were not orphans, to 
take care of themselves. 

“This is getting beyond everything!” said 
my friend, impatiently. “I will either make 
that girl know her place, and do her duties, or 
discharge her at once.” 

“The very thing you ought to do,” I said. 
“ My dear Helen, why have you never tried it 
before? Why not try it with—yoursel/?” 

She has tried it, since. This afternoon, I went 
in there again. Helen says “she has been 
thinking.” I do not doubt it in the least. The 
domestic who attended the door, was ncatness 
itself. Harry was learning his a-b-abs, at his 
mother’s side. Jane was sewing busily in the 
sitting-room, and I thought, after a most agree- 
able and quiet call, that Helen was beginning to 
find out something about family government. 


Visit1xc —How many people there are in 
the world who have no tact in determining the 
length of a visit. It is a somewhat difficult 


matter, to be sure, but when there are frequent 
pauses on the part of your hostess, glances at 
the clock, orders given to servants, sotto voce, 
etc., it is about time to make your bow 
continue to stay on, after these hints, 
be mercilessly 


If you 
ou will 
among the bores. 
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THERE’S REST FOR ALL IN HEAVEN, 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Should sombre clouds of sorrows rise, 
And shadows o'er us fling; 

And hopes that once have taken root, 
Die in their early spring; 

Should every joy and bliss of life 
Fade like the hyes of even ; 

We still have this sweet solace left, 
There’s rest for all in heaven. 


Tf life’s pathway should seem to us 
A dull and beaten track, 

And all our deep and holy love 
By grief be driven back ; 

If we are like the wearied dove, 
O’er shoreless ocean driven, 

O, let us raise opr eyes above,— 
There’s rest for all in heaven. 


Should sickness pale the rosy cheek, 
And dim the radiant eye, 

And every pulse that faintly throbs, 
Tell of a time to die; 

O, then indeed unto the world 
Our thoughts should not be given; 

For we must ne’er forget the truth, 
There’s rest for all in heaven. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE CONQUERED, 


BY MARIA M. MOORE. 


Ir was with swollen and still streaming eyes 
that Hattie sought her room, in accdrdance with 
a peremptory order from her father, whose pres- 
ence she had just left ; and who now, with angry 
looks, paced with rapid strides the softly carpeted 
floor of his handsome and luxuriantly-furnished 


or. 

«I will teach her obedience and submission,” 
he muttered. “Too long have I permitted her 
will to sway my own; until now, she expects 
my happiness to yield to her caprices.”” 

Just then the dodr opened, and the face of her 
who entered bore too strong a resemblance to the 
face of the occupant of the parlor not to be recog- 
nized as his sister. Her countenance was trou- 
bled in its expression, and she would have ad- 
vanced close to her brother’s side, but he stepped 
back, and fixing a stern glance upon her, said : 

“ Ellen, Iam not pleased. Many have been 
the remonstrances I have offered to induce you 
to use your influence to curb my daughter’s 
strong and, too often, selfish will; but I have 
felt them all of no avail, and this evening I 
have had eyidence that even her father’s happi- 
ness is aa of no consequence to her, when 
in opp to her own selfish desires. My 
kind, affectionate and persuasive arguments 
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have proved of no avail, and I have sent her 
from me angry and obstinate. But this time, I 
am determined my will shall rule. I will at- 
tempt no more expostulations, but I command 
that she prepare cheerfully to receive her, whom 
in one week I bring to this house as my wife.” 

The door closed with a violent slam, and the 
father was beyond the voice of persuasion. As 
the sister looked up at the kind, benevolent face, 
which hung in its rich frame over the mantel, 
she wondered how its features could have worn 
the angry look that had just so distorted them. 

She would go to Hattie; poor Hattie! It was 
a pity she should have to submit, when it came 
so near breaking her heart. Her brother had 
scolded her for humoring the child; how could 
she cross the frail and delicate creature? But 
now she saw the daughter’s will must yield, and 
she mast gently strive to win her to submission. 

When Hattie, expelled from her father’s pres- 
énce, reached her room, she threw herself upon 
her bed, and gave vent to a passionate burst of 
tears and sobs. The violence of her grief had 
sent Aunt Ellen to the parlor, to expostulate 
with her brother; but we have seen the utter 
failure of her mission ; and Hattie knew by her 
lingering footstep upon the stair, and her gentle 
and silent opening of the door, that she had no 
good news of success to communicate. Her 
first words, solemnly spoken, were : 

“ Hattie, your father is very angry.” . 

“I don’t care,” sullenly responded the young 
girl; and after a moment’s pause, she added, 
“ he is cruel and hard hearted. Does he think I 
have no feeling—no spirit—to submit to the 
whims and assumptions of a step-mother ?”’ And 
she sat upright upon the bed, while her eyes 
fairly glistened with aroused passion. “ And 
poor little Laura,” she continued, “I suppose 
she is to be taught to honor and obey my lady’s 
dignities and caprices. But it shall not be!” 
and she folded her arms, and drew up her form 
with a firm determination. 

“Hush! Hattie, my child,” said her aunt. 
“ You know Mary Marshall is said to be all that 
is lovely and amiable. Be assured, she will not 
desire to domineer over you and Laura.” 

“If she is so very lovable,” said Hattie, in a 
scornful tone, “I am confident our father will 
have no affection to spare for us.” 

“O, Hattie, do not be unjust to the best and 
kindest of fathers. He will never love you less, 
my darling; believe me, he could not;” and 
Aunt Ellen kissed fondly the flushed cheek. 
“Now, my pet,” she continued, “you must 
promise me to weep no more, for your poor head 
must ache already, I am sure.” 
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Some sixteen summers had left their bright- 
ness on Hattie’s fair brow; and as she stands 
with proud and erect form, flushed cheeks, and 
eyes brightened with excitement, we cannot but 
think her very beautiful. Her hair had become 
loosened from its confinement, and fell over her 


shoulders in waving luxuriance. With an im- 


patient movement, she quickly gathered up its 
profusion, and twined round and round the long 
brown tresses until they formed a mass of care- 
less, though not ungraceful, braids; a handsome 
adorning to the fair head, and giving grace to 
the swan-like throat and drooping shoulders. 
Now the moment had come for her nightly 


prayer, and her angry spirit quailed before her 
Maker’s presence. She threw herself wildly 
upon her knees, bowed her head one moment 
upon her clasped hands; and though her lips 
moved not, the inward struggle of her soul was 
visible in the shudder which passed over her 


form, and in the firm compression of her tightly.” 


clasped fingers. Her young spirit, though pas- 
sionate and unyielding, had not yet learned de- 
ception’s coils, and shrank from mockery’s offer- 
ings with terror and disgust. 

Exhausted by her late violent paroxysms of 
gtief,our young heroine soon found that peace 
and repose which sleep and its oblivion brings. 

Mr. Hamilton had started to bring to his home 
a northern bride. Aunt Ellen had pleaded that 
it would not be necessary for Hattie to accom- 
pany him, and he had yielded to her arguments, 
thinking, perhaps, that after all it would be the 
most peaceful arrangement; but he gave it to 
be distinctly understood that he would expect 
to find cheerful faces and greetings when he 
returned. 

Hattie, for her part, gave Aunt Ellen expressly 
te understand that she need look for no assist- 
ance from her in the arrangements ef household 
affairs, for the reception of the fair bride. Little 
Laura, delighted with the bustle of preparation, 
ran hither and yon, wherever the footsteps of her 
aunt led, asking a thousand questions, and ex- 
pressing interest in everything that was going 
on, until Hattie would check her joy by beseech- 
ing her to be still, and declaring she felt it to be 
more a preparation for a funeral than anything 
else 


“Why, sister?” the little creature would ask, 
creeping to her side, and looking up wonderingly 
in her face. 

“ Because, Laura, our own dear mother is now 
to ‘be forgotten, and her place filled by another, 
who may, perhaps, even win our father’s love 

from us. I hate the mame of step-mother ; it ish 
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hard—too hard!” and she would burst into tears, 
when Aunt Ellen would fold her in her arms, 
and beg her not to weep. 

Little Laura would then seat herself upon her 
cricket, and folding her tiny hands in her lap, 
would wonder what dreadful thing was going to 


happen. Papa had told her he would bring 


back with him a beautiful and good lady, whom 
she would love like the dear mama the Lord had 
taken to the bright heaven when she was a wee 
helpless baby. It had made her happy to think 
of this; but now Hattie cried, and Aunt Ellen 
looked troubled, so she could only feel fright- 


ened. She wished papa was home, that she 
might creep into his arms, as she often did, and 


feel there was no harm near. 

At last the few days had passed ; all prepara- 
tions were completed ; the evening had arrived, 
and the hearts of the expectant ones, grouped 
in the parlor, beat quickly to the sound of each 


carriage wheel as it rolled up the street, 


Hattie, with excited impatience, had seated 
herself at the piano; but her fingers kept pace 
with her heart instead of her music, and, with 
some impatient exclamation, she threw aside the 
sheet, and rose from the stool. Next, she picked 
up a book ; but page after page her eye gleamed 
over, without her comprehending a word, until, 
angry at her visible want of control, she sprang 
from her chair, and commenced hurriedly to 
pace the floor. This last motion caused little 
Laura to look up wonderingly from her low seat 
at Aunt Ellen’s feet; and even Juno, the beau- 
tifal hound that lay asleep upon the rug, in front 
of the bright grate, started and raised his graceful 
head in sarprise at the young mistress’s disquiet. 

Hark! here come wheels —nearer— nearer. 
Hattie pauses in her walk, and clasps her hands 
tightly, while the color forsakes her cheek, and 
her heart almost ceases to beat. Close—closer,— 
yes, they stop! the bell peals, and Juno starts to 
his feet, barking a loud welcSme. Aunt Ellen 
placed Hattie’s trembling arm within her own, 
and drew her towards the hall. The young girl 
paused a moment, but she heard her father’s 
voice, and she felt she must obey; so clinging 
nervously to Aunt Ellen, she reached the pas- 
sage in time to see Laura in her father’s arms, 
and to hear a sweet, thrilling voice calling the 
lite one’s name, a6 though it had forever been 

Before her father was aware of her presence, 
the stranger’s eyes had rested upon her ; and 
when Hattie saw their gentle light, felt the 
twining of her arms about her while a 
warm kiss rested on her lips, her smote 
er, and the bright color rushed back to her 
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cheek. Her father’s “God bless you, my beau- 
tifal child!” as he folded her tenderly in his 
arms, assured her that as yet his love was all 
the same. 

Aunt Ellen was assisting to divest the late 
traveller of her warm wrappings, and when she 


stood relieved of their burden, Hattie could find 


no fault in her broad, open brow, large hazel 
eyes, full of tenderness and the soul of poetry, 
straight and well-formed nose, and a mouth 
boasting of several hide-and-seek dimples, and 
around which played no spirit not altogether 
lovely. Her hair was very black and shiny ; 


her complexion dark, though clear; her form 


round and slightly robust, although, in statue, 
below the medium height. 

Attracted by the handsome hound, she stoop- 
edto caress it, at the same time saying to Laura, 
around whom her arm was thrown: 


“Is this your beautiful pet, darling ?” 
“No, he is Hattie’s; but he loves me, too,” 


said the little girl, while her tiny hand followed 
the strokes of the fair stranger. 

“And can you spare enough of his love for 
me, Hattie?” said the gentle, thrilling voice ; 
but Hattie had caught the glistening of a bril- 
liant diamond upon the fair hand that caressed 
her pet, and her heart grew stony when she re- 
memberefl why it was there—the wedding 
witness. 

She answered, coldly : 

“Juno would do as he pleased, despite my 
directions. He is used to his own way, and I 
am not tyrant enough to compel him to do any- 
thing against his will.” 

The cheery little tea-bell sounded its pleasant 
tones, and Laura, as guide to the newly-found 
mama, led the way to the dining-room. Here 
was the bright urn, with its ever cheerful sing, 
behind which Aunt Ellen led the young wife, 
who playfully remonstrated against taking from 
her the seat of honor; bat Aunt Ellen, for 
once, was firm, and the former yielded, laughing- 
ly declaring she knew she would not be able to 
fill it half so worthily. 

Did any one observe Hattie’s untasted cup, as 
they rose from the table? One gentle eye filled 
as it rested upon it, and one heart sank with a 
sad foreboding ; but the husband’s voice called 
“Mary,” and she drove back the tear, and 
crushed the rising fear at her heart as she fol- 
lowed him to the servants’ hall, where her soft 
hand grasped kindly the hard palms of those 
who cl as a mistress, and who, as she 
left th ce, united in one voice of admi- 
ration e 


One yeaPliad passed since Mr. Hamilton had 
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brought home his gentle wife. As she sits in 
the misty light (for itis starlight), we can see 
there is a shadow resting on her brow, and a 
sadder light beaming in her dark, tender eye 
than were there one short year ago. 

The bright grate glows just the same as it did 
on that frosty, winter evening, and, as then, 


Juno lies asleep upon the rug. The shadow is 
creeping deeper and deeper over Mary’s troubled 
brow, until, at last, unable longer to restrain her 
feelings, she covered her face with her hands, 
and the tears trickled fast through her white fin- 
gers. At the sound of a broken and half-con- 
trolled sob, Juno roused, and creeping to her 


feet, raised his eyes wishfully to her face. She 
bent over to give the never-withholden caress, 
but the tears fell as fast as ever, and she mur- 
mured a word which the dog seemed to know, 
and he whined low as he caught its sound. 
It was Laura’s name. Poor, little Laura! sweet 


to her had been the summer of the mother’s 


love, who had held the slight form in her arms 
while the young, pure spirit had taken its flight 
to heaven, and in whose heart her image was 
enshrined, never to grow cold or forgotten ; and 
she is the mother who now sits alone in the dim, 
misty twilight, weeping her spirit child’s mem- 
ory. But hark! there is a peal at the bell. It 
is Hattie’s voice. What is itshe says? 

“I will be ready at eight.” 

The door is closed, and a light footstep glided 
up the stairs. Could Hattie be going out again ? 
But here comes a well-known sound at the hall 
door, and remembering her tearful eyes, the 
wife quickly escaped to bathe away the traces of 
her recent emotion. As she took her wonted 
place at the tea-table, the ever kind-hearted Aunt 
Ellen would hardly be satisfied that it was only 
a slight headache that caused her to look so 
badly. 

“Hattie, love, do take something warm to — 
drink this cold evening,” said her aunt; “it 
makes me chilly to look at your tumbler of ice 
water.” 

“T like it better than tea; so don’t trouble 
about it, Aunt Ellen,” was the reply. 

None guessed, but the gentle step-mother, why 
Hattie never drank anything but cold water. 

“ Father, I am going to hear Parodi to-night,” 
said the young girl, passing her arm through Mr. 
Hamilton’s, as they rose from the table. 

“Indeed, Hattie! With whom do you go?” 
and the affectionate father patted the little hand 
resting on his arm. 

“ There is quite a party of us going together. 
Mr. Robertson calls for me, and we all meet in 
the concert room.” 
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“Well, my darling, you love music better 
than anything else in the world. Go and enjoy 
it.” And Hattie went. 

“ Mary, you do notJike Robertson ?” said the 
husband, in an inquiring tone, as the door closed 
after the young couple. 

“Ido not consider him a man of very high- 
toned principles,” was the reply, “ nor of much 
intellect ; and I should feel happier if Hattie 
were less inclined to receive his attentions.” 

“His extreme light-heartedness and freedom 
of manner, I think, deceives you, Mary,” said 
the husband. “I have never discovered an ac- 
tual want of principle in his conduct. I ac- 
knowledge him to be impulsive ; and his gener- 
osity and carelessness of expenditure amount to 
a fault; but he is young, and his errors are by 
no means crimes; and you know, my love, one 
is often deceived by judging too hastily of 
intellect.” 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Hamilton, “I may 
be unchariteble in my opinion, but I cannot 
bring myself to think as favorably of the young 
man as you do, although I would grieve to 
judge him harshly.” 

“As to his attentions to Hattie,”’ added the 
husband, “they amount to nothing; he is a 
cousin of the child’s most intimate friend, Min- 
nie Morrison, and meeting as frequently as they 
do, doubtless they have acquired a kind of soci- 
able friendship for each other—nothing more. If 
Hattie were thinking of aught else, I should 
soon give her the benefito some of my differ- 
ing views. Tut, tut, Hattie is too young to 
think of such things.” 

Woman’s quick conception had discovered 
more than this. Mrs. Hamilton. knew well that 
young Robertson could not be Hattie’s ideal of 
aman. The young girl’s own talents, and ap- 
preciation of intellect in others, forbade her to 
think it; but that she was encouraging attentions 
seriously meant by him, she could not but per- 
ceive. Hattie’s intentions she could not fathom. 
Well the young girl knew the estimate her step- 
mother placed upon the character of her young 
friend; but Mrs. Hamilton had seen that the 
expression of her own opinion only incurred 
Hattie’s resentment, and provoked her to perse- 
vere in her obstinacy to act her own will; so 
she refrained from the utterance of the offensive 
subject, though her heart trembled as she saw 
the young girl’s incomprehesible conduct. 

Let us follow Hattie and her companion on 
their walk to the concert hall. 

“I might say this is an unexpected pleasure, 
the enjoyment of your company this evening, 
Miss Hattie,” said young Robertson. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE CONQUERED. 


Why ?” was her inquiry. 

‘*T imagine your mother has somewhat of an 
antipathy to your humble servant, and would 
object to your receiving his services as escort,” 
responded the young man. 

‘She has never said anything to you to jus- 
tify such an opinion,” she haughtily answered. 

“O, no, I only jadge by appearances,” said 
Robertson ; “ but I feel as though I would beard 
a lion in his den to win one of your bright 
smiles.” 

“No necessity for such a wonderful act of 
valor for the accomplishment of so small a fa- 
vor; and as for appearances,” she went on to 
say, “never trust to them, they are often decep- 
tive ;” and she was sure he would not feel quite 
so elated if he knew she was speaking with refer- 
ence to her own conduct, while he considered 
her remark apropos only to another. 

“Where are your spirits this evening, Miss 
Hattie?” asked her companion, observing the 
young girl’s unusual indisposition to engage in 
the wild and animated flow of conversation and 
repartee that always rendered her so fascinating 
to him. 

“T was not aware,” she answered, “‘ you were 
so luckily escaping their fire ; so, without loss 
of time, I must resume my charge.” And she 
ran off into one of her wild bursts of ‘wit, sar- 
casm and ridicule, keeping her young escort 
in a fund of amusement until they arrived at the 
concert hall, * 

Her grave mood, noticed by her companion, 
had been caused by a train of reflections, chased 
through her mind by the movings of an uneasy 
and reproving conscience. She felt her action 
of the evening to be unkind, ungencrous—ay, 
even cruel. She Knew she had pained the heart 
of her gentle step-mother. To be sure, no word 
had passed, bat that mild glance had spoken 
volumes. ‘Too well she was aware of the quiet, 
though decided, judgment, passed upon young 
Robertson ; and she knew it to be just. Why 
so persevering in her wayward course? Did 
she love him, that his faults should be forgiven, 
and his attentions encouraged? No; even his 
civilities disgusted her. Then why so strange- 
ly mask her feelings? Was it only to pain the 
heart of the gentle being, whom, from the first, 
she had resolved never to love, never to respect, 
outwardly, and to oppose in all things possible ? 
Could it be that all that being’s forbearance to- 
wards her, all the affection and devotion shown 


to those dear to her, who persis elling 
the same advances, the same d the 
same extended confidence—coul nat all 
this had failed to soften her heart 4 that her 
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eonduct of this evening was only indulged in 
for the sake of continuing an opposition of her 
own obstinate nature, to one who would willing- 
ly have folded her to her bosom, as an own pre- 
cious child, and shielded her from suffering and 
harm? Hattie’s heart echoed it was but for 
this; her conscience whispered remorse; but’ it 
seemed to her now as though to yield were 
death. Pride! pride! thou wilt let the heart 
wither with remorse, but how hard it is for thee 
to show the semblance of a repentant spirit. 

In the concert hall, our heroine met familiar 
faces, and her voice spoke to them of a heart 
happy, free and guileless. How little they knew 
its mysteries ! 

During the evening, Robertson, while stand- 
ing by her side, once bent to whisper something, 
meant for her earalone, when his leaning position 
caused his watch-guard to display its adornments 
of charms rather boldly to the young girl’s gaze, 
and among the trinkets, her eye caught sight of 
a familiar ring. She knew it was her own, and 
remembered that her young friend, Minnie Mor- 
rison, had, almost unconsciously to herself, re- 
moved it from her finger one evening or two 
before. 

“Mr. Robertson,” said she, “I perceive you 
are in possession of a piece of my property, 
which I will take the liberty of reclaiming ;” and 
she looked significantly at the tiny ring. 

“ But which claim I cannot admit unless you 
consent to make an interchange, and receive 
this in lieu,” said the young man, drawing from 
his finger a handsome diamond. 

“0, no,” she quickly responded, while an an- 
gry flush mounted to her cheek and brow, “ that 
would be but useless to me, while the other is 
dear from old association.” 

The short intermission was over, the music 
had recommenced, and Robertson bent low, that 
she alone might catch the music of his voice, as 
he said : 

“You will not be cruel enough to compel me 
to resign what, though but a bauble to you, is 
the dearest treasure I possess on earth.” 

“‘Mr. Robertson, your trifling is disagreeable 
to me. I desire the immediate return of my 
ring, and the recital of no such preposterous 
speeches,” said the young girl, while her brow 
contracted with displeasure ; but heedless of her 
frowns, he proceeded : 

“ Hattie, you shall hear me, by Heaven! I 
love you, and all the powers of earth shall not 
deprive you. Say you will be mine, and 
I oy ; but refuse, and you drive me 
mad !” 

Frightened by his wild words and manner, the 


maiden’s heart beat fearfully, and her color fled 
as she said, “ Return me my ring, and I will 
show you my answer. Be assured, I will not 
keep it.” 

And this promise, together with the tremu- 
lousness of her voice, and the palorof her cheek, 
deceived him, and he removed the treasure from 
his guard, pressed it fervently to his lips, and 
pleced it in her hand. 

“ This ring,” said the young girl, in her now 
usual voice, “was the treasured possession of a 
little sister, whose death I now mourn; for her 
sake, it was dear to me, but your breath and 
touch have polluted it—rendered it unworthy of 
my regard—so I part with its memory forever !” 
and she crushed the frail, jewelled bauble be- 
tween her fingers, and scattered the fragments 
on the floor. 

Robertson was gone. Everybody but Hattie 
thought he must have felt suddenly ill. Ske 
was silent, and thought no one was the wiser for 
her evening’s performance ; but as Minnie Mor- 
rison and her brother bade her good-night at her 
own door, the former whispered, “‘O, Hattie, 
you have been cruel to him!” and then she 
knew Minnie had seen all. How could she 
have helped it? But from that time she was no 
more like the intimate friend of the past. She 
was Robertson’s cousin, and had doubtless en- 
couraged him to make that hated declaration ; 
at least, she had loaned him the ring, which had 
called it forth. Hattie knew she loved him, and 
would sympathize in his mortification, and blame 
her, as she already did, for her cruelty; so when- 
ever they met in the fature, it was ouly in the 
crowd. 

When Hattie entered the parlor, enveloped in 
her wrappings, she started on seeing a stranger ; 
and, as he rose from his seat on the sofa beside 
Mrs. Hamilton, in acknowledgement of her pres- 
ence, his tall, manly form, and noble intellectu- 
ality of feature, struck her as forming the hand- 
somest and noblest specimen of mankind she 
had ever beheld. 

“Hattie, this is my cousin, Glen Morgan, of 


‘whom you have heard me speak frequently,” 


said Mrs. Hamilton. 

She had expected the young girl to make the 
encumbrance of her wrappings an excuse to 
leave the room; but her heart bounded with 
surprise and pleasure when she threw them off 
carelessly upon a chair, and seated herself on 
one side of the bright grate. How beautiful she 
looked, with her eyes glistening like brilliant 
stars from under their long lashes, and her 
cheeks suffused with a bright color, heightened 
by her evening’s excitement, while her hair was 


if 
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soft and rich in its brown luxuriance, and her 
brow bore the stamp of proud intellect. Her 
mouth had even forgotten to assume its usual 
slight curl of scorn, which it generally wore in 
the presence of her step-mother ; and the latter, 
forgetful of all past injuries and neglect, looked 
upon her only with love and pride, as she replied 
with her native quickness and elegance of ex- 
pression to the remarks of him, the first tone of 
whose rich voice had won her lingering presence. 

Hattie knew this to be Mrs. Hamilton’s favor- 
ite cousin, who for two years had been visiting 
the beautiful lands of the continent, and whose 
return had been expected for some weeks past. 
Of the same age with his young cousin, he had 
first been her playmate and companion, then her 
friend, confidant and adviser; and as she pos- 
sessed neither brother nor sister, he occupied the 
place in her heart of both. Bereft of father and 
mother, his home had been hers, and his gentle 
mother—the sister of her own—had opened her 
heart as warmly to the little lone orphan as to 
her own darling, and clasped them with equal 
tenderness to her maternal bosom. Thus they 
had grown and lived together at dear old Oak- 
land, and no sooner had Glen pressed upon his 
mother’s brow the kiss of re-union, than he bade 
his old home a short farewell, while he sought 
his sister-cousin, to receive from her a dear greet- 
ing and warm welcome back to his native land. 
The clock struck eleven, and he rose to go. 

“You are not worthy a shake of the hand,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, while he nevertheless direct- 
ly contradicted his assertion by a warm grasp, 
as he continued: “ You should have ordered 
your trunk to follow you here, and made our 
home yours while you tarry in the city. I can- 
not forgive you for not doing so.” 

“It was impossible for me to tear myself away 
from a young friend, who met me at the depot 
on my arrival, and who had been my fellow- 
traveller during nearly the whole of my Euro- 
pean tour, until I promised to let my baggage 
go to his hotel, and return and room with him 
while in the city, as he wanted to talk over with 
me many pleasant incidents of our travels, and 
enjoy, at least, some of my company, which I 
must of necessity give him under these circum- 
stances. However, be assured [ shall not spare 
you my presence, and I am afraid you and Miss 
Hamilton will both be willing to admit me a 
bore ere very long, as I have no doubt my fair 
cousin here as done many a time before.” 

With a gracefal inclination of the head, anda 
light good-evening to Hattie, he passed from the 
room, followed by Mr. Hamilton and his wife, 
who accompanied him to the door. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE CONQUERED. 


Hattie had escaped to her room ere they had 

returned to the parlor; but when she laid her 
head upon her pillow, it was not to sleep, for the 
events of the evening came trooping through 
her mind; and when she had succeeded in driv- 
ing away the remembrance of her angry and 
strangely-terminating scene with Robertson, 
then came the rich tones of the stranger, and 
the light of his clear dark eye, to haunt her with 
their own peculiar fascination. And when at 
last she slept, the same face visited her dreams ; 
and in her sleep she still heard the deep music 
of the stranger’s voice. 

The next morning, when Hattie awoke, the 
sun was streaming in her window, and astonish- 
ed that she should have slept so late, she sprang 
up and commenced a hurried toilet. She feared 
they were all at breakfast, and wondered why 
Aunt Ellen had not called her. In her hurried 
descent of the stairs her foot slipped, and, in 
attempting to prevent her fall, she only precipi- 
tated herself forward with more violence, and 
falling with her weight upon her arm, uttered a 
cry of pain as she felt the bone snap in sunder. 

Whose arm was it twined so tenderly around 
her, as she lay overcome by her agony? And 
whose voice was it beseeching her in tremulous 
and agitated tones to tell the cause of her suf- 
fering ¢ Could her scream have been recognized 
and answered thus promptly? It was sie, the 
step-mother, whose love and tenderness she had 
always so heartlessly repelled, who was the first 
to answer her distress. Mr. Hamilton and Aunt 
Ellen had followed, and she was borne to the 
low couch in the breakfast-room, while a mes- 
senger was quickly despatched for a physician. 

When she was bearing, with courageous forti- 
tude, the painful operation consequent upon her 
accident, she turned her face away, that she 
might not become mentally weakened by the 
sight of preparations and procedure, and her 
eyes fell accidentally upon Mrs. Hamilton, who 
knelt at the foot of her couch. She perceived 
that the bright tears were chasing each other 
rapidly down her cheeks, and that every trace of 
color had vanished from her face. This exhibi- 
tion of undeserved love and tenderness touched 
Hattie’s seemingly unconquerable heart. Her 
pride, her obstinacy, she forgot all—all, and ex- 
tending her hand, she closed her eyes to hide the 
tears which fast filled them, and grasped tightly 
the fingers which now clasped her own, heedless 
of all the rade pressure of the hard diamond, 


whose sparkle had, hitherto, petrifig@each ten- 
der heart-string. 
The physician had gone; but as or- 


dered to lie perfectly still upon her couch the 
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remainder of the day. How strangely her heart 
beat as that gentle hand bathed her pale brow, 
and anticipated each wish and want before half 
imagined by herself. As Hattie raised her 
grateful and tearful eyes to her face, and mur- 
mured a low “ Thank you, mother,” the sound 
seemed like an echo of Laura’s voice, and the 
step-mother bent and kissed the white, tremu- 
lous lips that had uttered the precious words, 
and her heart swelled with a thankful prayer 
that this blessed moment, so long pleaded and 
waited for, had arrived at last. 

Hattie had never before called her “ mother ;” 
she had adroitly avoided every occasion when it 
would have been necessary for her to address her 
by name. Long had her heart been sensible of 
its depth of injustice ; but now, by one master 
struggle, she had conquered the towering pride 
of her nature, and drank freely and gratefully 
of the golden bowl, brimming over with its rich 
treasure of a pure and unchanging love, which 
she had, heretofore, dashed rudely from her lips. 
How sweet and dear its draughts, the fature told ; 
and Hattie ever praised God that he had blessed 
her with its wealth. 

O, those precious days, spent half reclining on 
the long couch, in the cheery and sociable little 
breakfast room, with the long raging storm in 
her bosom all quelled, and peace and love illum- 
ing and blessing each as it passed! Will Hattie 
ever forget their memory ? 

There she lay and listened, with ear and heart 
entranced, to the rich voice of Glen Morgan, as 
he painted in his vivid coloring the beauteous 
lands of his visitings, and the soul-stirring scenes 
he had witnessed ; and then how strangely pleas- 
ant and welcome were the glances of apprecia- 
tion and admiration, when her own heart would 
pour out its depths of thought and aspiration 
with an enthusiasm which would afterwards call 
the fright blush to her cheek in fear that she had 
spoken too wildly, too earnestly. The days were 
thus passing rapidly away; a few more, and 
Glen must leave their pleasant society for his 
Oakland home. 

One bright morning before his departure, as 
he sat alone with Hattie in the pleasantly associ- 
ated little sitting-room, he paused suddenly in 
the cheerful conversation, and his countenance 
assumed a thoughtful and serious expression. 

“Why so pensive this morning, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“TI was thinking just then,” he answered, 
“ that partings were sad things; and I was also 
indulging a hope that you would not refuse a 
rememb from one who will ever cherish the 
recoll these bright days as the happiest 
of his existence.” And with these words, he 
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drew from his pocket a long, slender box, and 
took from its velvet lining a band of richly- 
chased gold, adorned as a coronet, with three 
delicately carved stones of exquisite Florentine 
workmanship. 

“ How beautiful!” was her exclamation. 

“ But one earnest request I must make, ere I 
ask your acceptance of my offering,” said the 
young man, and he still detained the beautifal 
ornament, as he continued: “It is my wish 
that you accept the giver with the gift. Say me 
not nay, Hattie. My heart is yours—all yours. 
Tell me it is not altogether a vain offering, and 
let me crown you as my own.” And Glen held 
the circlet over her head. 

Her cheeks were suffused with blushes ; but as 
she raised her glistening eyes to his face, he read 
his response in their dear light. The jewelled 
clasp united, and she was all his own. 

The days departed, and Glen went to cheer the 
lone hearthstone of his mother’s home; but ere 
long he came again, and yet again, and then 
Hattie promised he should return no more with- 
out her. But when the summer birds had flown, 
and the gay flowers drooped their bright heads 
to die—when old Oakland was growing cheer- 
less and desolate—she would come and drive 
away the dreary shadows with her own bright 


presence. 
And Hattie’s wedding eve. How beautiful 


she looked in her orange flowers and lace. 
Glen’s treasured gift rested upon her brow, and 
from its golden band flowed her bridal veil. 
The farewells were spoken ; and as they drove 
from Hattie’s old home, she wiped away a tear- 
drop from her cheek ; it was a parting tribute of 
love from her gentle step-mother. And Glen 
eand she went home to old Oakland, while Hat- 
tie now more than ever blessed the day when 
Mary Marshall became her step-mother. 


A MADMAN’S FEELINGS, 


The Rev. Robert Hall, in “‘Green’s Reminis- 
cences,”’ in allusion to his first attack of mania, 
gays: “All my imagination has been ov@rstretch- 
ed. You, with the rest of my friends, tell me 
that I was only seven weeks in confinement, and 
the date of the year corresponds, so that I am 
bound to believe you, but they have appeared to 
me like seven years. My mind was so excited, 
and my imagination so lively and active, that 
more ideas passed through my mind during those 
seven weeks than in any seven years of my life. 
Whatever I had obtained from reading or reflec- 
tion was present to me.” 


It is an easy and vulgar thing to please the 
mob, and not avery hard task to astonish them ; 
but essentially to benefit and improve them, is a 
work fraxght with difficulty and teeming with 


dangers. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 


BY MRS. ADA N. EDDY. 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at death—but h is not of those 
That wait the ripened 


The morn was bright, and the sky was fair, 
When a sweet little child sought the cooling air; 
The locks that shaded her sunny brow, 

Were sporting gay in the breezes now. 


She pulls sweet flowers from their thorny stems, 
And decks her hair with the fragrant gems; 
And her tuneful voice is blithe and gay, 

As she warbles forth her matin lay. 


There are evening shadows clustering round, 
Their forms are lengthening o’er the ground,— 
The child is wearied with restless play, 

And hies her home from the fields away. 


Her blossoms, withered by noontide heat, 
She listless throws at her mother’s feet ; 

And her carols wild have become as mute 
And as silent now as the herdsman’s lute. 


The morning dawns in its glories mild, 
*Tis heeded not by the sleeping child; 
She sings no more in her girlish pride, 
Like her gathered flowers, she has faded—died. 


Yet her voice, that hushed at yester-even, 

Is tuned to the notes of a lyre in heaven— 
Though she walks not here at morn’s first hour, 
In heaven she blooms—herself a flower. 


A KISS IN FEE, 

A young German girl was uitted on a 
charge of larceny lately, in the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions. Upon the verdict of acquittal bein 
rendered by the jury, she manifested her joy po | 
her gratitude in a manner which very much as- 
tonished her counsel, the court, and the bam 
With tears of joyful happiness bursting from her 
sparkling eyes, she embraced her counsel, and 
imprinted upon his glowing cheek a kiss which 
resounded throughout the court-room like the 
melody of sweet music. Her counsel, a young 
gentleman of fine personal appearance, though 


taken by surprise, received this tender acknow- 
ledgm@ht of his valuable services from his fair 
elient as a legal tender. 


The girl left the scehe 
of her trial and triumph, unconscious of the 
gaze and the smiles of a crowded court-room, 
and only gratefal to her counsel for her deliver- 
ance from a charge which had threatened, but a 
moment before, like a dark cloud, to burst over 
peteal blackness of and degradation 

-kness on.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


shade the brow that fancy had arrayed in smiles 
of gladness. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


FASHIONS AND FURS, 


The rage for furs was never greater, perhaps, 
than the present season promises. For a num- 
ber of years the trade has gradually increased 
in extent and importance, till furs seem to have 
become an almost indispensable article of ladies’ 
apparel. The style has changed since the last 
season by the widening of the “victorine” into 
a@ cape, so that, in many cases, it is substituted 
for cloaks and shawls. Tailors ingeniously con- 
trive so to vary their styles, particularly as to 
the length of skirts and waists, as to compel an 
observance of their whims. In like manner, far- 
riers create a demand for new’patterns, by ren- 
dering the former ones antique and distasteful, 
and many who, a year since, provided themselves 
with costly furs, now find themselves altogether 
out of fashion, and under the necessity of fur- 
ther outlay and the aid of the furrier. The mink- 
sable, or American mink, hes suddenly become 
very popular, from its resemblance to the Rus- 
sian le, and will be the fur most worn this 
winter. Though costing not more than one- 
third as much as the real sable, its appearance 
often gives it a preference. The skin, common- 
Pa known as the Russian sable, is really the 

udson Bay sable, and which sell for $300 to 
$500 a cape,—choice, as high as $800. The 
genuine Russian sable is very seldom seen in 
the United States, and a set—muff, cape, and 
cuffs—costs $1400 to $2000. The stone martin, 
from Germany and Greece—the latter being the 
best—is still much worn, in large capes, and is 
among the handsomest furs. Good sets are to 
be had at from $30 to $100; extra, 125. Er- 
mine costs $400 to $500 the set. The opposeum 
(mountain martin) is the staple for medium 
priced furs, particularly for the country trade, 
and black fox, silver fox, squirrel, etc., are 
cheaper still. The prices of all kinds of furs 
are slightly in advance of last year.—TZvanscript. 


SUBURBAN LIFE. 
There is still another aspect in which this liv- 


ing in one place and doing business in another 
should be viewed. What is the effect and in- 
fluence on a family? A business man rises ear- 
ly, hurries down his breakfast, and hurries away 
to the cars, in order to reach his place of bysiness 
seasonably. Through the day he is constantly 
occupied, often failing to take time even to eat a 
hasty meal at an eating house, and so continues 
until night, when he closes his books and store, 
and hurries away to the cars bound homeward. 
It is evening before he sees his family; it may be 
that even the younger ones are already in bed ; 
at all events, but an hour or two can be spent in 
the bosom of his family, when rest must be 
sought, in order to be prepared for the next 
day’s labor and hurry. And s0 it is from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday, the month—the year 
through, giving occasion to many a wife and 
children to complain—‘ We never sce father ex- 
cept on Sundays, and then he is too tired to be 
pleasant.” Now what must be the effect of this 
estrangement of the head of the family from his 
household? Only the future can, fully reveal ; 
but observation and common 5 ust teach 
every man that it is full of — 
Traveller 
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It has been beautifally said that “the veil 
which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
j the hand of mercy.” Seek not to raise that 
veil, therefore, for sadness might be seen to 


LINES TO MR. AND MRS. W. 58. G. 
ON THE DEATH OF THEIR TWO LITTLE BOYS. 


BY BEPPO. 4 
° Dead! the mother’s rent heart crieth— 
Dead! the father’s voice replieth, 
Fondest hopes are dead! 
Yes, your darling ones are sleeping 
Where the mourning willow, weeping, 
Shades their narrow bed. 


Tears are fountains, ebbing, flowing, 

With the throbbing and the throing, 
Joy or grief imparts ; 

Let them flow thus without slaking, 

They will ease the dreadful aching 
Of your bresking hearts. 


Bat for your lost ones be not weeping, 
They are happy, sweetly sleeping 
On the Saviour’s breast; 
Nor earth’s weary waking morrows, 
* Nor ite ills, ite cares or sorrows, 
Shall disturb their rest. 


* Be, O be not thus dejected, 
Let not God’s will be rejected, 
Yield not to despair ; 
But so live that when your heaping 
Harvest is full ripe for reaping, 
Ye may meet them there. 


ALL FOR HER PICTURE. 
BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Miss Betsey Bruno was reported to be a 
rich West India lady, who had come over the 
sea with her fands to enjoy life in one of our in- 
terior New England cities. There wasn’t any- 
body who didn’t look up to her, if for no other 
reason than because she was rich. In a mighty 
deal of state she had installed herself at length, 
and sat, as a queen on her throne, ready to re- 
ceive the homage of all who might be disposed 
to consider themselves her subjects. 

There was a portrait painter in the same town; 
& poor, young man, who was modestly seeking 
to find his way to fame and fortune by the deft 
handling of his brush. Until Miss Bestey Bruno 
came to town with her wealth, it was an aston- 
ishing thing how he managed to make shift for 
a decent living; but after that notable event, it 
was not quite so perplexinga circumstance. For 
from her at once radiated a new influence upon 
the people of our pretty inland city, awakening 
them in some degree to a sense of beauty both in 
natare and art. Furthermore, she declared that 
young Mr. Shellac was a very promising painter, 
and pro that some day he should be put in 
receipt of an order from herself. 
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Mr. Shellac began to look up a little, as the 
good people began to look in. He had more 
washing done each week, and was known to use 
more polish on his hitherto somewhat russety 
boots. He refurbished his tin sign, and gota 
scrub to give his front window a few fresh dabs 
with a wet cloth. His hat was stuck upon his 
head with a jauntier air, as if he should say to 
the world—“ TI feel better about it.” 

Agreeably to her compact with herself, Miss 
Bruno did dress herself for a professional call 
one afternoon, enveloping her abundant figure in 
the most glittering silks that her wardrobe could 
supply. She regarded herself complacently in 
her long mirror, and then set out for the little 
studio of Mr, Shellac, the painter. She accosted 
him with a highly patronizing air, asked the 
price of his best portraits, spoke of her long de- 
sire to extend to him her personal encourage- 
ment, received a scrape from the young artist 
for her compliment, and then took a seat in the 
chair which he had drawn up for her. 

Not to dwell on these trifling preliminaries at 
all, let it be said simply that Miss Bruno from 
that moment forward became a regular sitter for 
the professional services of Mr. Shellac, till her 
portrait should be completed in all its outlines. 

Well, and the picture was finished at last. 
The artist had bestowed on it all its finishing 
strokes and touches. The last tints of carmine 
and blue had been skilfully laid on. It was set 
in its frame. It was rigged with huge blue 
cord and tassel. And it was bound about with 
a new piece of cotton cloth, to protect it alike 
from the dust and the gaze of spectators as he 
carried it home through the streets. 

Mr. Shellac got it home, panting and puffing, 
and unwound the cotton cloth bandage in the 
presence of Miss Bruno’s own self. “He stepped 
back a few paces, having set the picture up on a 
couple of chairs, and waited to’ hear what she 
would have to say about it. 

“Good Heavens!” was her very first cry. 
“0, good Heavens alive !” 

Mr. Shellac turned alternately pale and red, 
and looked alternately at her and the picture. 
But being a rather modest young man, he offered 
to say notaword. 

“What a nose!” she exclaimed, still survey- 
ing the painting. “ Wheat anose! And such a 
mouth, too! I declare, Mr.—Mr.—what’s your 
name, you absolutely insult me!” 

“T declare, madam,” he began expostulating. 

“Not a word, sir! Ofcourse you intended to 
insult me, ‘or you would never have brought me 
such a picture as that! Take it away, sir! I 
wont have such athing in my sight! Away 
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with it, sir!” and she gestured excitedly with 
both.open hands, jewelry and all. 

Now it so chanced that the nose of the offen- 
sive portrait was nothing more than a slightly 
turned-up nose, and the mouth was in fault by 
reason of having the upper lip a trifle too brief 
for beauty, likewise; but it also chanced, too, 
that Miss Bruno’s nose was an elevated one, and 
her upper lip.a little too short for the protection 
of the whole of her mouth. And the artist was 
innocent enough to suppose that he must copy 
nature only, and by the means had maddened a 
good customer, and perhaps driven himself out 
of town forever. That was the trouble with the 
picture. It was too accurate a copy! 

Protest on his part was in vain. So he thought 
best to close up the business at once, which he 
did by demanding payment for services render- 
ed. She looked at him with her indignation 
visibly increased. “Payment!” she screamed ; 
“for what ?” 

“For my simple labor, madam ; and for the 
expense I have been at for you. Twenty-five 
dollars is all I require of you.” 

“Do you think I am a fool?” said Miss 
Bruno, waving her hand fiercely at him. ‘Do 
you think I shall pay for what I don’t want?— 
for what doesn’t suit me—for what I wont have ? 
Must a person pay for what he doesn’t take ? 
Away with you, sir! I'll not talk with you!” 

“Well,” replied the chagrined artist, “then 
I must sell the picture, that’s all. J can’t afford 
to lose it, I’m sure.” 

He accordingly took up the portrait from the 
chairs, and, having shouldered it, proceeded to 
make his exit from the apartment. Miss Bruno 
let him go without a word, though she did won- 
der within herself who would be fool enough to 
throw away money on such aspecimen of art as 
that. And, at the same time, she felt an odd 
sort of fear lest her likeness might be set up on 
exhibition in some shop window, or adorn the 
walls of some newspaper agency, or cheap print 
shop, with its never-to-be-forgotten nose and 
mouth. But she would not relent sufficiently 
to call back the painter, or even to have any 
more words with him. , 

Mr. Shellac was hardly malicious and mean 
enough te put his unprofitable picture on public 
exhibition in the windows; and perhaps that 
good trait in his charaeter was exactly what 
brought him a speedy customer. For Mr. Dan 
Gore, who was a decided bachelor of many 
years, and who likewise was in the habit of 
dropping.in at the artist’s studio and chatting 
leisurely on this thing and that, happened to 
make his appearance just in time to get the very 


first version of the story. And it happened, 
moreover, as things always are happening in our 
changeful human affairs, that Mr. Gore was 
enamored of—not exactly her beauty, but the 
shining wealth of Miss Bruno, and had on more 
occasions than one proposed very modestly for 
her hand! and of course, too, all in vain. 

Therefore he snapped at once, on hearing of 
Mr. Shellac’s determination to sell the unfortu- 
nate picture, and asked him, eagerly, “ what he 
would take for it ?” 

“One hundred dollars,” said Mr. Shellac. 

“ Rather a tall figure for it, isn’t it ?” 

“A little on that order. I’d like to paint 
them all the year round at tendollars apiece.” 

“Then why do you ask so much ?” 

“ Because I’m determined to be paid for the 
insult of this shrivelled specimen of humanity.” 

Mr. Gore counted out the money, and ex- 
tended ittohim. ‘ There! the picture’s mine !”’ 
said he, with an air of triamph, as if, not being 
able to possess the actuality, her portrait—no 
matter how very unfaithful it might be—was the 
next best thing. 

Mr. Shellac looked inquiringly at his custom- 
er, saw he was in earnest, took the proffered 
price, and the bargain was consummated. And 
under the friendly cover of night, the ardent 
lover took away his painted prize, cautioning 
the artist to keep the secret of its history from 
every living man. The picture was to be hung 
in his own bed-chamber, where he could look 
into its eyes the last thing at night and the first 
thing in the morning. It was worth a hundred 
Collars, if for nothing more than that. 

But by-and-by, Miss Bruno began to think 
better of it all: Possibly she saw she had laid 
herself open to the power of a young man of 
whose character she knew nothing, and trembled. 
At any rate, whatever happened, she stepped 
into Mr. Shellac’s studio again, one pleasant af- 
ternoon, and quite surprised him with her 
changed manner. She inquired what he had 
done with the picture. 

“ Sold it,” he told her. 

The awful consequence now flashed upon her. 

“ Sold it! To whom?” 

“To Mr. Dan Gore,” he blandly answered. 

Her face was whiter and blanker than the 
wall, 

It was a long conversation that she held with 
the artist ; but when she left him, he had made 
her a promise, though not until she had given 
himvtwenty dollars todo so, that he would go 
and see Mr. Gore, and try and it baek 
aguin. Miss Brano was overwhelmed with mor- 
tification. 
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So Mr. Shellac did try to purchase back the 
picture from Mr. Gore, offering different sums 
for it, until he had reached the mark of a hun- 
dred dollars. But he wouldn’t let it go for a 
thousand, and boldly and defiantly said so, and 
told the artist to tell Miss Bruno so, too. 

Miss Bruno stormed, cried, and fell back upon 
implorations. She had never heard anything 
like it, in all the born days of her life! It wasa 
shame—a burning shame! It was a gross in- 
sult to a defenceless woman! No one was ever 
so treated before—she knew they were not! 

And then she fell foul of Mr. Gor?, tearing 
his pretensions all to tatters and rags. In the 
height of the storm, Mr. Shellac took occasion 
to slip quietly out the door, feeling quite certain 
that his own turn was coming next. Miss Bruno 
was left alone. And for an hour she busied 
herself in growing awfully mad, and getting 
gradually over it. 

She did get over it, as everybody afterwards 
came to know; for, finding that Mr. Gore was 
steadfast still in his attachment to her portrait, 
refasing utterly to part with it on any and all 
terms proposed, she grow firmer in the faith that 
he was as devoted a suitor as any woman could 
wish to have; and finally compromised the 
matter by sending for him to come and see her! 
And Mr. Gore next sent for the minister! And 
ahasty wedding was made up; and a pleasant 
tour taken; and cake was sent round every- 
where ; and a new honeymoon began. 

And all, because Mr. Gore would not sell her 
picture, on any terms. If she couldn t have that 
back again, there was one thing she could do— 
she could take the owner of it, and so obtain 
picture and all! 

And Mr. Shellac found himself one hundred 
and twenty dollars in pocket by the performance, 
besides a long list of generous orders that came 
in for several years afterward from the now 
happy Mr. and Mrs. Dan Gore! 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


All travellers, from Ferdinand Mendez Pinto’s 
times to ours, have been privileged to tell lerge 
stories. Sheridan used to put them down b 
telling yet more incredible stories, vn the priuci- 
ple of “fighting a rogue with his own weap- 
ons.” One of these gentlemen related that in 
the course of his adventures, he met with a cab- 
bage so large and lofty, that fifty armed horse- 
men had ample room to manceuvre under each 
of its leaves. “ When I was in Japan,” said 
one of his hearers, coolly, “I saw three hundred 
workmen engaged in making a boiler, and a 
hundred and fifty were polishing it.” “ What 
eould such a monstrous cauldron as that be 
for?” asked the traveller. “To boil your cab- 
bage in,” was the reply. 
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COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE HOG. 


The Working Farmer states that the value of 
the hog ~—_ this year in the United States, will 
fall little short of two hundred millions of dol- 
lars, or $50,000,000 more than the cotton crop. 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, in the Transactions of the 
Highland Society, gives some interesting statis- 
tics of the number of swine raised in various 
countries, as nearly as can be ascertained. In 
the United States there are believed to be about 
40,000,000, or more thanin all the states of 
Europe combined. In Great Britain the num- 
ber is estimated at 2,000,000, ofswhich Ireland 
has a large proportion, and Scotland scarcely 
200,000. Austria has about 5,500,000 swine, 
and Austrian Italy 250,000. France has from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000. Russia has immense 
numbers of wild hogs; but they are-merely skin 
and bone, valuable principally for their bristles. 
These bristles, although their consumption has 
greatly diminished in England and the United 
States, are still necessary for shoemakers and 
saddlers ; and probably from 500 to 1000 tons of 
bristles reach England through Prussia and oth- 
er neutral countries. It is estimated that nearly 
96,000,000 pounds of lard are made in the 
United States, of which 20,000,000 pounds are 
made in Cincinnati. England and Cuba each 


take annually 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 pounds of 
American lard.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


FANCY DOGS. 


A travellor in South America, who accompa- 
nied a number of Jumna Indians on a tapir hunt, 
says, besides the hunters, their party was com- 
po of most of the women and boys of the vil- 

, together with a score or two of dogs. 
“These dogs were curious creatures to look at. 
A stranger, ignorant of the customs of the Jum 
nas, would have been at some loss to account 
for the peculiarity of their color. Sach dogs I 
have never seen before. Some were of a bright 
scarlet, others were yellow, others blue, and 
some mottled witha variety of tints! What can 
it mean? The dogs are dyed! It is the cus- 
tom among many tribes of South American In- 
dians to dy not only their own bodies, but the 
hairy coat of their dogs, with brilliant colors ob- 
tained from vegetable juices, such as the red 
huitoc, the yellow rocoa, and the blue of the 
white indigo. ‘The light gray, often white hair 
of these animals favors the staining process ; and 
the effect produced pleases the eye of the savage 
masters. On my eye the effect was strange and 
fantastical. I could not restrain my laughter 
when I first scanned these curs in their fanciful 
coats. Picture to yourself a ne of scarlet, and 
orange, and purple dogs.”—Joston Transcript. 


Avpress.—There is this difference between 
address and presence of mind: The first proceeds 
on a plan skilfully arranged, while the second is 
only a sudden flash springing from a wholly un- 
expected circumstance, which gives rise to usefal 
expedients. It was particularly to the address 
displayed by William Pitt, the English minister, 
that he owed the long and powerful influence he 
exercised over the destinies of Great Britain. 
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MY BABY AND MY WIFE. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


‘Z Have you seen our precious baby, 
With eyes of glittering jet? 
Ite ips—two dewy rosebuds— 
In dimpling smiles are set. 


So pure, so fair and fragtie, 
It seems an ange! given, 
To lead our earth-born spirits 
Up to its native heaven. 


It is a petted darling, 
This little babe of ours,— 

It sports in life’s warm sunshine, 
A bad among the flowers. 


Time waves his gentle pinion 
Around its cherub face, 
And as his wings steal o’er it, 
It adds a lovelier grace. 


Each day some new-born beauty 
Is nursing into life ; 

I kuow not which is dearest— 
My baby or my wife. 


THE TABLEAUX VIVANS. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


Or what benefit could it be to the world at 
large ; or how would the happiness and well be- 
ing of mankind in general be promoted, by a 
knowledge of the exact locality and name of 
the town, county and state,in which the pa- 
thetic occurrence I am about to relate, took 
place? Very little, truly. Let it suffice, there- 
fore, for that enlightened and discriminating por- 
tion of the community, for which I write—and 
of which I have no doubt you are a distinguish- 
ed ornament—that it was in a very pleasant and 
romantic rural district, not above eighty miles by 
railroad from the identical spot in which, with a 
countenance beaming with delighted interest, 
you are now perusing this remarkable document. 

In that quiet and romantic rural district, I say, 
there stood, and for aught I know to the con- 
trary, still stands, alarge, three story, brick man- 
sion, with bright green blinds upon its windows, 
and a bright, brass plate upon the front door, 
upon which—the plate, not the door—were in- 
scribed divers hieroglyphics, which being deci- 
phered, read somewhat afier the following 
manner 

“ Boarding and day school for ladies, 
Miss Penelope Smithers 4 
the door.” 

Which astounding information wasfarther dis- 
seminated to an anxious and inquiring world, by 


THE TABLEAUX VIVANS. 


means of a gratuitous yearly distribution of those 
letters or circulars, which are so regularly and 
uselessly dropped at our doors; and which, in 
the case in question, set forth among numberless 
other inducements, that at Miss Smithers’s es- 
tablishment, young ladies not only enjoyed all the 
comforts of home, but were likewise instructed 
in such a wonderfully ingenious manner as to 
cause them to imbibe an incredible amount of 
knowledge, in an excessively limited period, be- 
sides which, there would be inculcated such a 
system of fearful morality, and frigid decorum, 
as could be obtained at no other spot upon the 
face of the earth except at Miss Smithers’s acad- 
emy, or enjoyed by any other human beings be- 
side those singularly favored virgins who were 
delivered over to the watchful care of Miss 
Smithers, herself. All of which, I have no 
doubt, is very right and proper, though itstrikes 
meas rather a dubious compliment to those 
young damsels, whose parents consider such a 
course of discipline necessary. Be that as it 
may, it exactly suited the ideas of the Hon. Eze- 
kiel Tompkins, M. C., as that gentleman having 
read the document twice over, examined it care- 
fully upside down, and backside too ; laid it up- 
on his study table with an expression of satisfac- 
tion, exclaiming at the same time: 

“That is precisely the place to which Lacy 
ought to go, and go she shall, this very after- 
noon, too!” 

And in furtherance of his declared intention, 
he straightway sat himself down and indited an 
epistle to Miss Smithers, informing that venera- 
ble and chaste spinster, that ‘in consequence of 
an unfortunate, though ridiculous penchant 
which his daughter had conceived for a person 
immeasurably her inferior in position, he (the 
Hon. Ezekiel Tompkins, M. C.) had arrived at 
the conclusion that it would be for his daughter’s 
best interest to leave home for a short time ; and 
as her education was by no means completed, 
he (the Hon. Tompkins) had after mature delib- 
eration, decided to entrust her to the care of Miss 


P, Smithers, whose excellent seminary was 90 
well and favorably, etc., and whose skill in teach- 
ing and moulding the youthful mind was s0 
highly spoken of by all those whose good for- 
tune it had been, etc., etc.,” and having signed 
his name in full, in the largest capitals, and dis- 
patched it to the post, he dismissed the whole 


subject from his mind, and again turned his at-— 
tention to the weighty and harrowing affairs of 
state which are popularly supposed to press s0 
heavily upon the noble men, who sacrifice their 
time and talents to the interests of the beloved 


people. 
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Precisely as that honorable gentleman had pre- 
dicted, that very afternoon found Miss Lucy 
Tompkins in tears, a fit of hysterics, and a one 
horse chaise, accompanied by a faithful domes- 
tic, en route for the before mentioned pleasant and 
romantic district; which in due course of time 
she reached in safety, and from that time for- 
ward became an inmate of Miss Smithers’s hos- 
pitable mansion; where, as the place is in reality 
a very reputable and comfortable one, we will 
leave her for a short period, while instituting 
some inquiries as to the individual spoken of by 
the Hon. Tompkins, as “a person immeasurably 
her (Miss Lucy’s) inferior in position, for whom 
she (Miss Lucy) had conceived an unfortunate 
though ridiculous penchant,” and this individu- 
al, as the reader will doubtless be surprised to 
learn, was no other than Augustus Fitz Edward 
Mortimer, a young gentleman respectably con- 
nected, very long in legs, and of immense though 
unappreciated genius. Such at least, was the 
opinion entertained by himself and friends, and 
for aught I know to the contrary they were right, 
for I will frankly own I am no judge of the des- 
cription of talent he was supposed to possess. 
Need I say he was a poet; and if he had not the 
astonishing genius claimed for him by his friends, 
I can only say appearances belied him atrocious- 
ly, for he looked and acted the poct to perfection. 
No one who had beheld that lofty brow, that pale 
and sickly countenance, the absent though med- 
itative expression of the bluish eyes, and the 
studiously careless manner of arranging his thin 
hair—which he wore long for the convenience of 
digging his two claws into during moments of 
inspiration—No one, I say, who had beheld all 
this, could have doubted for an instant that Au- 
gustus was troubled either with an overwhelm- 
ing genius orthe dyspepsia. 

How or in what manner the acquaintance be- 
tween these two individuals was first brought 
about, I am unable to state, all the earlier cir- 
cumstances being enveloped in a thick veil of 
mystery which I have in vain endeavored to pen- 
etrate ; but to the best of my knowledge, some- 
thing like two years had elapsed previous to the 
opening’ of my story, during which, a slight ac- 
quaintance had ripened into an acquaintance 
much more intimate, the step.from this, to per- 
manent and undying friendship was short; and 


we all know the time required for friendship to 
degenerate into love—and the period was uncom- 
monly short in the present instance. 

The state of Miss Lucy’s affections was early 
discovered by her father, who was of course high- 
ly indignant that a young man of Mortimer’s 


rank in life should aspire to the hand of a daugh- 
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ter ofan M.C. Not but what Augustus was re- 
spectable enough, but it unfortunately happened 
that he was one of that numerous class who de- 
light in calling themselves ““Nature’s noble- 
men,” the long and short of which term, as I 
understand it, means neither more nor less, than 
that the said aristocrats derive their patent of 
nobility from a lamentable and chronic paucity 
of shillings; at least, this feature is almost in- 
variably strikingly apparent in each individual 
case, 

‘In view of these facts the Hon. Tompkins 
forthwith expelled Augustus from his house, and 
forbade Lucy seeing or communicating with him 
again in any manner, upon pain of his high dis- 
pleasure; and having no doubt that his com- 
mands would be obeyed, the whole matter pass- 
ed from his mind. But profound legislator 
though he was, he could not outwit the bare 
legged little god, who time out of mind has de- 
lighted in overcoming obstacles, and circum- 
venting “heavy fathers.” 

The young people still continued to meet as 
before, the only difference being that whereas 
they formerly enjoyed each other’s society in the 
parlor, they now met in the back kitchen, to 
which classic precinct our persevering lover was 
regularly admitted through the instrumentality 
of the cook—whose devoted services had been 
purchased at a ruinous price—two or three even- 
ings in the week, after the family had retired for 
the night; and there, amid pots and pans, mops 
and Bristol brick, in an atmosphere redolent 
with the fames of “ biled dinner,” these two lov- 
ing hearts held sweet communion. 

A long time these, all the more delightfal be- 
caase stolen interviews continued, while embold- 
ened by success in eluding discovery, they grad- 
ually relaxed their precautions against such a 
disastrous result, until one unfortunate evening 
it chanced that the Hon. Tompkins sat up rather 
later than usual, in consequence of being engag- 
ed in writing an impromptu speech upon the im- 
portance of erecting a light-house at Lowell, a 
subject to which he was devoted heart and soul. 
Bat for some cause, his thoughts refused to form 
themselves into words with the accustomed facili- 
ty, and having written, ‘‘ Had I, gentlemen, enter- 
tained the sligiest possible intention of address- 
ing this meeting on the present occasion, I should 


have endeavored to prepare myself in a manner 
to show my sense of the importance of the subject, 
and the tremendous interests involved ; but being 
called upon thus unexpectedly, I must beg your 
indulgence for a few crude, and common-place 
remarks—” 


Here he stack fast, and having ruminated some 
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time without being able to complete the sentence in 
asatisfactory manner, it occurred to him that a lit- 
tle of that old Port of the vintage of —32, might 
enable him to proceed. Under the impression 
that every one in the house had retired, he de- 
scended to the cellar to procure the desired arti- 
‘ele himself, when, upon passing the kitchen 
door, he was startled by the sound of voices; 
stealthily opening the door a sight met his eyes, 
rwhich if it did not cause the hon. gentleman’s 
hair to stand on end, it most certainly caused 
him to grit his honorable teeth in a most fero- 
cious manner. 

Reclining ina gracefal attitude upon the re- 
frigerator, was Miss Lucy, while in the very cen- 
tre of a small puddle—which as far as my ob- 
servation extends, is invariably to be found in 
front of those useful domestic Arctic regions— 
were the knees of Augustus, as that young gen- 
tleman, despite his decidedly uncomfortable posi- 
tion, poured forth a tale of love “in words that 
burn.” Oar hon. friend had arrived just in sea- 


son to hear the conclusion of his speech, and 
Lucy’s softly murmured “ Thiae, thine forever, 
Augustus.” 

As may be supposed, the scene was in no way 
calculated to soothe the excited feelings of the 
angry sire: The blood ofall the Tompkinses was 


aroused. To rush across the kitchen, and seize 
the presumptuous poet by the collar, was the act 
of an inatant. A terrific scene ensued. Fora 
moment a pair of very long legs might have 
been seen making rapid strides for the back door, 
“while a heavy boot, enclosing a wrathful human 
foot was alternately elevated and depressed with 
astonishing celerity and vigor in the immediate 
vicinity of those retreating legs. At the same 
time,Miss Lacy, wholly overcome, or rather, un- 
manned at the sudden interruption and flight of 
her adored adorer, lifted up her voice in a suc- 
cession of shrieks and squcels, which continued 
uninterruptedly, with at least four young lady 
power, until the whole household was alarmed 
and rushing to the rescue ; when she very prop- 
erly saw fit to go off jnto a fainting fit, than 
which our heroine could have resorted to no 
better alternative, as it effectually relieved her 
from the unpleasant necessity of entering into 
disagreeable explanations. Through the com- 
bined efforts of the whole family she was remov- 
ed to her room, where she passed the night in 
an insensible, or rather senseless condition; and 
the next day was the one in which we have seen 
the Hon. Tompkins perusing Miss Smithers’s cir- 
cular, and also the one on which Mias Lucy set 
out for the above mentioned pleasant and ro- 
mantic district. 
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Waft us, O Muse, through time and space, 
till we again our lovely heroine shall see ; quick 
speed thy flight, and set us down before the 
bright brass plate on Miss P. Smithers’s door. 
Can it be, that among my readers there is one 
whose education has been so miserably neglect- 
ed that he does not know all and singular of the 
making up of a young lady’s boarding-school, 
from the centre even unto the circumference ? 
I think not, for I take it every boy’s experience 
must have been similar to yours and mine, and 
every man having been once a boy, it follows 
that all men must be somewhat informed upon 
the subject. 

Do youremember, my dear sir, when leng ago 
we were rivals for the smiles of that little red- 
haired divinity with gray eyes, who was at Miss 
Tweedle’s seminary, at the time we attended 
Doctor Thrashwell’s school? How we used to 
prow] about the young ladies’ boarding-house, in 
expectation of we didn’t know what? Do you 
remember when at distant intervals, we were ad- 
mitted into that—to us—magnificent apartment, 
where the young ladies were wont to collect ; the 
same room that contained the spindle-shanked 
piano, upon which that hatchet-faced, red-nosed 
Malle. Stretchfinger, who the girls hated so, 
and who we hated too, as in duty bound, used 
to teach those interminable, not to say intolera- 
ble marches ? 

Do you remember, I say, how we used to sit 
bolt upright against the wall, scarcely daring to 
lift our eyes, and blushing clear down to the tips 
of our toe nails whenever addressed by any of 
the young ladies, who chattered and giggled 
among themselves with such astounding volu- 
bility, who we feared, and not without reason, 
were making fun of us? and when, after a de- 
plorably awkward bow, we made our exit from 
the house, do you remember with what compla- 
cency we talked of the gallantry we had displayed, 
and how atrociously we bragged to our school 
mates of the impression we had made? And 
above all, do you remember the young ladies 
themselves; that sentimental Miss Manfred, 
who always looked so melancholy, and of whom 
it was darkly rumored that she had concealed in 
her trunk, the whole of Byron’s works, and 
could herself write poetry “‘ be-utifully ?” aud the 
lively Miss Squid, who had such roguish eyes, 
and who got credit for all the mischief that was 
perpetrated in the house, and the other young 
ladies who had no distinguishing traits, but look- 
ed and dressed so much alike, that it was no dif- 
ficult thing to imagine that several rods of 
young lady had been rolled out, after the manner 
of making candy, and chopped off to order, in 
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differentiengths to suit customers? By calling 
to mind these little circumstances, and others of 
like nature, the train of recollection will bring 
before you Miss Tweedle’s school as it was, in 
your youthful days, and as a consequence Miss 
Smithers’s school as it is; for I takeit one 
boarding school must be as near like another 
boarding-school, as one batch of twenty or thirty 
young ladies resemble another batch of the same 
number. 4 

If the obliging reader will have the kindness 
to exert himself a little, and jump over the short 
space of two months, he will be rewarded by 
witnessing a most remarkable state of affairs at 
Miss Smithers’s establishment. It is near the 
close of the term, and the venerable principal has 
determined that the examination and succeeding 
exhibition shall be conducted in such a style of 
splendor that the young ladies shall have nothing 
else in their months during the vacation beside, 
“O, we had such nice times at Miss Smithers! 
O, my! if you had been at our examination. 
We never do so at Miss Smithers! We always 
do so at Miss Smithers,” and such like remarks 
common to young ladies from school, which, no 
doubt you have listened to a thousand times with 
60 much amusement as to render it difficult to 
refrain from laughing, and just enough admira- 
tion for the young lady herself to prevent your 
being guilty of such rudeness. 

In pursuance of this plan, the whole house had 
been one scene of anarchy and confusion for the 
preceding week. The young ladies’ rooms had 
the appearance ofa fleet of milliners’ shops beat- 
ing into port against a head wind, with a heavy 
sea running. The dining-room, which had been 
invaded by a horde of young ladies, sacked and 
turned into a place for rehearsal, wore a subdued 
and astonished aspect. From every quarter of 
the house, “from night till morn, from morn 
till dewy eve,” could be heard the indistinct 
tones of the young ladies practising their parts. 

Rushing hurriedly through the passages might 
be seen more young ladies, some in old dresses 
for working ; somein fancy dresses for exhibi- 
tion ; othefs in no dresses at all, flying hastily 
to the room of some other young lady to implore 
her assistance in.doing that inevitable something 
or other which young ladies invariably require of | 
each other, but what, I have never been able ex- 
actly to determine; while from the music-room 
there ever and anon resounded dismal shrieks, 
rising high and discordant above the eternal jan- 
gle of the piano, as some aspiring and vigorous 
musical genius whacked away at the keys, in 
preparation for the coming exposition. 


But amid the general change, no place was | 


more changed than the school room ; the efforts 
of several wonder working gentlemen in green 
baize jackets had been incessant; desks had 
been removed and seats put up; the places that 
formerly knew the black-boards now knew them 
no more. The upper portion ofthe room where 
whilom Miss Smithers sat in calm dignity super- 
vising the instructions of her disciples, was now 
turned intoa stage for histrionic display, and that 
never failing resource of young ladies, tableaux. 
(In this connection I would inquire, in no invid- 
ious spirit, but merely to gratify my curiosity, 
Did you ever know e decidedly plain young 
lady to propose tableaux? If not,why are young 
ladies to whom this description will not apply, 80 
consumedly fond of them?) Nor had the labors 
of the young ladies themselves been less impor- 
tant than those of the carpenters; uniting the 
dulci with the utile, no end of metamorphoses had 
taken place. Ovid was a mere .bungler, com- 
pared with them. An unsightly stove, under 
their magic touch, became a pedestal for a mag- 
nificent chalk goddess. A barrel head stack 
round with candles and adorned with a tastefal 
arrangement of evergreen, to its surprise sud- 
denly found itself suspended from the ceiling, no 
despisable chandelier. Around the walk, and 
above the windows, more evergreen entwined it- 
self, while at intervals from between the boughs, 
magnificent plaid silk roses bloomed forth with a 
profusion and luxuriance you would scarcely ex- 
pect considering their pitch pine paternity. 
Overhead, multitudes of striped gingham song- 
sters perched, or rather roosted upon the pen- 
dant twigs of a gorgeous calico orange tree. 

The whole place in fact, looked a scene of 
enchantment, and well calculated to strike the 
beholder with delighted awe ; leading the mind 
into delicious reveries, alterna’ between the 
orange groves of the sunny south, and a Wash- 
ington Street dry-goods store. If such feelings 
were excited when the room was vacant, what 
must be the effect when lighted up with the 
presence of yeuth and beauty, adorned with still 
larger pieces of the same patterns of silk, ging- 
ham and calico. 

A dozen times at least withiri the preceding 
week, had a programme of the proceedings been 
promulgated to the anxious villagers and friends 
of the pupils; and as often with the characteris- 
tic indecision of the female mind, revoked for re- 
vision and addition. The main order of per- 
formance was definitely settled, there was to Be 
reading of compositions, music, declamation, 
and though last, most important, tableaux. ~ 

But where, amid all this life and excitement 
is our heroine? does she mingle in these joyous 
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does she hour after hour, with thread and needle 
and scissors, sit patiently hatching gingham 
birdlings? Ah no! her sorrow is too deep, her 
woe too delightfully excruciating to admit of such 
alleviations. From the hour of her admittance 
into the school, she had been the acknowledged 
martyr and injured innocent of the establish- 
ment. The other young ladies with the charac- 
teristic sympathy of school.girls, pitied and com- 
miserated her unhappy state to within a decimal 
fraction of her existence. Her delight had been, 
and was, to wander lonely about the house at 
unseasonable hours, gazing wistfully at the 
moon, when there was one, thereby keeping her- 
self wheezed up with a chronic cold, which pre- 
vented her speaking as plainly as would be de- 
sirable for a heroine of romance. 

Much had she to say—and often did she say 
it—about the loved and lost ones. A dozen 
times, at least, had she communicated to every 
one of her schoolmates the melancholy fact that 
she felt an inward consciousness of approaching 
dissolution, and, altogether, conducted herself 
in such a remarkable manner that her tender 
hearted companions entertained no doubt what- 
ever, if something or other did not speedily oc- 
cur to relieve in some measure her weight of 
woe, she would in some moment of depression 
slay herself outright, from sheer disgust of life. 
Vainly had she been urged and besought to 
throw off her gloom and despondency, and take 
part in the coming festival; but the effort was 
too great ; in one thing only could she be induced 
to lend her aid. The lady’s character in the 
tableau of the “ Doomed Lovers,” was to be 
taken by Lucy Tompkins, while the he doomed 
lover was to be enacted by a gentleman, whose 
name had not transpired, but who at the time 
was stopping at the village hotel. 

The agile reader having rested himself from 
his late exertion, will now be in a condition to 
hop lightly over a day or so, which will not only 
bring him up to the evening for which all these 
preparations have been made, but also into the 
school-room itself. The young ladies have dis- 
persed themselves in graceful groups about the 
room, looking very bewitching and very pretty— 
though there is nothing at all uncommon about 
this last ; your own observations must, I think, 
have disclosed to you the fact that the great ma- 
jority, indeed, ail girls between the ages of six 
ten and « still higher number (which it is un- 
necessary to mention), will persist (such is the 
perversity of the female character) in looking 
pretty, with a reckless—I had almost said heart- 
less—disregard of the sleepless nights and shat- 
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scenes? is she the gayest,among the gay? or 


tered hearts of the rising generation of our 
country’s defenders. 

The girls who were to commence the perform- 
ance were giggling and tittering audibly behind 
the curtain, which separated the stage from the 
audience. The candles flared, and smoked, and 
spluttered ; the chalk goddess looked surprisingly 
like marble, while the striped gingham birds ap- 
peared most lifelike. 

It became evident quite early in the evening, 
that the hall would not only be filled, but that 
the audience would consist of the elite of the 
surrounding country. Already had the doctor, 
the minister and the lawyer made their appear- 
ance. Deacon Fitz Fanatic’s carriage had hard- 
ly quitted the door, when the Hon. Mr. Fitz 
Fusion’s family coach drove up, and delivered 
its burden, quickly followed by half a dozen 
lesser lights. The representative from the ad- 
joining town arrived in a buggy and pair. Mr. 
Acquiess, the great cotton manufacturer and 
politician, arrived in a chaise ; and a couple of 
dashing young sparks—Mr. Jinx, and his friend 
Tompkins, from Pugwash, whose advent occa- 
sioned no little flutter among Miss Smithers’s 
young ladies—in very muddy boots ; for the fact 
was, these gentlemen’s credit at the time being 
in a rather depressed condition with the stable- 
keepers, they were obliged either to’forego the 
pleasure of witnessing the exhibition, which 
neither Tompkins nor myself was at all disposed 
to do, or, as the alternative, foot it the entire 
distance from Pugwash, which they did. 

It would be useless, as well as uninteresting 
to describe the various performances of that 
eventful evening; suffice it that everything went 
off to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, 
until all else being completed, preparations were 
made to commence the tableaux. It would be 
difficult to form an adequate conception of the 
expectant impatience which exercised the audi- 
ence during the somewhat prolonged interval 
that intervened before the stage was in readiness 
for the spectacle; or, rather, I should say, the 
majority of the audience ; for that rascal, Jinx, 
was 80 busily engaged in making love to a little 
black-eyed girl in the corner, that I dare say he 
would have been perfedtly satisfied had there 
been an interval of a month between each per- 
forinance. Not so with the rest of the audience, 
who kept their eyes fixed on the curtain (twelve 
feet by six and a half) before them with ill-cca- 
cealed impatience, while from behind, a con- 
fused scuffing of feet, mingled with agitated 
whispers, indicated that the performers, although 
doing their best to accomplish something, were 
by no means ready to do it. 
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At length, when the patience of the whole 
party was well nigh exhausted, Miss Smithers’s 
dinner-bell was heard to ring behind the screen. 
Instantly, the hum and buzz of conversation 
ceased, and each person sank back into his or 
her seat, and anxiously awaited the second sum- 
mons. Even Jinx paused in his love making. 
Again the bell tinkled, and the curtain became 
convulsed, gently, at first, but gradually in- 
creasing in violence for some minutes, while the 
bell continued to be rung furiously. But the 
curtain was doubtless a politician, and refused to 
raise from a single plank of the platform. Some- 
thing was evidently wrong. The curtain ceased 
its agitation, and was succeeded by a vigorous 
hammering. But a few blows had been struck, 
which, by the way, sounded preternaturally loud 
in the crowded room, when the sharp, ringing 
concussion was suddenly interrupted by a sound 
soft and spongy, so to speak,as though the 
hammer, instead of hitting the destined nail, had 
struck somebody’s thumb ; nor was the suspicion 
in the least removed by the stifled sound of sup- 
pressed blasphemy which instantly succeeded. 

Another prolonged interval ensued, when, as 
the curtain could not be persuaded to go up, a 
compromise was effected, and it was lowered 
down, disclosing to the admiring geze of the 
brilliant and fashionable audience, a scene from 
Blue Beard, and exceedingly well done it was, 
too. 

Fatima (Miss Squid), in a very short dress, 
and spacious lower garments, with head thrown 
back and arms extended, was evidently implor- 
ing mercy from Blue Beard (Mr. Smith, the 
carpenter, and a very meritorious man), who, 
with a large carving-knife grasped in one hand, 
whilst with the other he clinched the shrinking 
form of Fatima, had not, to all appearance, the 
remotest idea of doing anything whatever, to 
judge from his countenance, which wore a rather 
frightened aspect than otherwise. 

This scene passed off admirably. The some- 
what constrained and unnatural position of the 
parties, which usually injures the effect of 
tableaux, being pleasantly overcome by Fatima 
giving vent to a giggle, and Blue Beard deliver- 
ing himself of a snort, whereupon they both ran 
off the stage. This little episode had a very 
pretty effect, agreeably relieving the gloom 
which such a tragic scene would otherwise be 
likely to produce, and which I would earnestly 
recommend to the consideration of all persons 
dicted to tableaux. ' 

The succeeding scene passed off equally well, 
until the tableau of the “‘ doomed lovers,”’ which 
was to be the last, was about to be performed. 


For some reason, the gentleman who had volan- 
teered todo the doomed lover, was unavoidably 
detained until the last moment ; consequently, it 
was not until the instant of going upon the 
stage that Miss Lucy first caught sight of the 
person who was to be her partner in the picture. 
They advanced from opposite sides of the plat- 
form, to take their places, at the same instant. 
The gentleman, who was somewhat tall and thin, 
with a high forehead, and rather long in the 
legs, moved gracefully to the spot assigned him. 
Not so, Miss Lucy. What means that sudden 
tremor, that flushed countenance? “ What do 
I see?” she cried, in trembling accents. “Tis, 
*tis—yet no, ’tisn’t—yes, it is—it is Augustus !” 
and bounding forward, she pitched herself in 
among the outstretched arms of that young 
gentleman, who clasped them about her very 
much as you have seen Mr. Davenport do to 
black-eyed Susan, in the drama of that name. 

Such an unexpected denouement very naturally 
had the effect to break up the exhibition in no 
little confusion, in the midst of which Miss 
Lucy and Mr. Augustus disappeared; and al- 
though “ they sought her that night, they sought 
her next day,” she was not to be found, and the 
disconsolate Miss Smithers was forced to content 
herself with the knowledge that on the morning 
succeeding the exhibition, as the Hon. Ezekiel 
Tompkins, M. C., was sitting in his study, the 
door was thrown open, and a tall young gentle- 
man, with a rather sheepish expression, accom- 
panied by a young lady, entered the room. The 
lady, who was no other than his daughter, rushed 
forward, and flopping herself down at his feet, 
repeated again and again the touching request : 
“ Father, father, do not curse me!” in the most 
beseeching toneimaginable. But the reply of the 
old man simply was: “Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Lucy.” Then, after scanning the long- 
legged poet: “And so this is your husband, is 
it? Well, as it is done now, I suppose we must 
make the best of it.” 

And they did make the best of it, for, in con- 
versation with the Hon. Mr. Tompkins, lately, 
he said that his son-in-law, who is domesticated 
at his house, was, in reality, extremely useful to 
him as his secretary, and made, in fact, a very 
good husband for Lucy, who, he said, was almost 
as big a fool as himself. Beside which, I under- 
stand his poetical talents are beginning to be ap- 
preciated ; indeed, a very pretty sonnet of twen- 
ty-five lines appeared in a late issue of one of our 
magazines, and was extensively copied. 


The covetous man is as much deprived of what 
— as of what he has not, for he enjoys 
neither. 
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DO A GOOD TURN WHEN YOU CAN. 
BY BELLA FENXIMORE. 


Tt needs hot great wealth » kind heart to display— 
If the hand be but willing it soon finds a way ; 
And the poorest one yet, in the humblest abode, 
May help a poor brother a step on his road. 


Whatever the fortune a man may have won, 

A kindness depends on the way itisdone; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a while, 
But its beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile; 
Whilst the beauty of kindness, immortal in bloem, 
Sheds a sweetness o'er life, and a grace o'er our tomb. 


Then if we enjoy life, why the next thing to do, 

Is to see that another enjoys his life too; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


THE PEDLER’S VISIT. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Nor long since I called to spend the day with 
an old friend by the name of Dowley. Dowley 
isa farmer of the old stamp—lives on the farm 
where his father was born, and has been frugal, 
industrious and thrifty. His farm is in excel- 
Jent order—his stock sleek and fat—his build- 
ings in thorough repair—and his children stout, 
good natured, and healthy. Mrs. Dowley is just 
the woman for a farmer’s wifeo—a busy, bustling 
thing, with ambition enough to have everything 
in order, and pride enough to have a few things 
rather nicer than some folks have. We were 
sitting in the front room—Mr. and Mrs. Dowley, 
their daughter Rachael, a buxom lass of seven- 
teen, and myself—when we saw one of those 
quaint-looking carts drive up into the yard which 
can belong only to a Yankee pediler. ; 

“There’s one o’ them ’tarnal pedlers,” utter- 


ed Mr. Dowley, with an expression half of con-* 


tempt, and half of vengeance. “But he wont 
make much here. Now mind, Susan (to his 
wife), we don’t want nothin’ of his truack—not a 
thing.” 

“Sartinly we don’t,” responded the good 
wife ; wont have nothin’ neither.” 

“ The last one that came along sucked us in 
awfully, and I swore then ’at I’d never trade 
with another one of ’em agin. Now mind, Sa- 
san, snap ’im rite up ef he offers yer anything.” 

“Let me alone for that—the dirty-good-for- 
nothing !” returned the dame, smoothing down 
her apron emphatically. 
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By this time the pedler had made his way 
into the back room, and with a smiling face he 
came into the room where we were sitting. He 
was not one of your tall, lank things, but a short, 
plump, good-natured looking fellow, and wearing 
upon his really handsome face a continual smile 
which nothing seemed to ruffle. 

“Well, neighbors,” he said, after he had 
asked after our healths, “couldn’t I trade with 
ye a little, to-day ?” 

“No, sir!’ emphatically answered Mr. Dow- 
ley, snapping his words out almost angrily. 

“Don’t you want sumthin’?” the pedler 
asked of the dame, in the sama smooth, smiling 
tone. 

“No, sir, I don’t—want nothin’.” The last 
word dropped from the dame’s lips like the 
snapping of @ percussion cap. / 

‘* Well, well—never mind,” said the pediler, 
at the same time opening one of his trunks, and 
commencing to work as though he were only 
arranging his things. ‘I’m one of them kind 
as never forces folks into a trade, ’cause don’t 
ye see ’ta’n’t no use. I say, let them trade as 
has a mind to. Now some pedlers seem to 
think everybody’s bound to buy, an’ ef they don’t 
manage to make a trade, why they git huffy 
"bout it. But that isn’t my way. I don’t like 
to go by a man’s house without stoppin’, ’cause 
mebbe I’d have sumthin’ they want. But ef a 
man says no—why that’s enough.” 

All this time he had been fixing up the things 
in his trunk, and speaking in one of the sweetest 
and most seductive tones imaginable, and as 
his smiles were bestowed upon the host and host- 
ess, I could see that their frowns were mostly 
dispelled. And daring this time, too, he had 
contrived to fix his things so that a most tempt- 
ing array of articles were in sight. 

“ How funny it is,” the pedler resumed, with 
the same sweet smile, and this time directing 
his remarks to the gude wife, “that folks will 
go a lifetime without a simple thing that would 
pay for itself in once usin’. I shall never for- 
git what George Washington said when he was 
on his great farm deown in Ole Verginny. Says 
he, ‘a penny saved is two pennies earnt.’ And 
he was right. Neow ye see, only this mornin’ 
I come across a man pacin’ off a piece of land 
where he was goin’ to plow. I asked him why 
he didn’t measure it? He said he hadn’t got 
nothin’—his pacin’ was good enough. ‘You've 
paced this off, haven’t ye?’ says I. ‘Yes,’ 
says he. ‘How much d’ye make of it?” says T. 
‘Jest an acre,’ says he. ‘It’s jest a square acre.’ 
Neow ye see I know’d he hadn’t got an acre of 


land there, for I could seo ’at he didn’t step long 
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enough. So I jest takes this ere thing out of 
my trank, and says I, ‘let’s measure it right 
now,’”’ 

Here the pedler took from his trank one of 
those measuring tapes which rol] up in a neat, 
circular, polished leather case, and which was 
just two rods long; and as he went on speaking 
he pulled out the neatly figured tape, and then 
wound i¢ up again by meaus of the little brass 
crank. 

“ So he took hold o’ one end, an’ I took the 
other, an’ we went reound that piece in jest 
about ten minutes. By jingo, the piece wasn’t 
only ’baout ‘leven rods square—fell short, ye sce, 
sixteen rod. ‘Now,’ says I ‘jest see heow ye 
get deceived. Next fall yer nabors’ll laff at ye 
*cause ye ha’n’t raised more corn on an acre— 
an’ they’ll swear yer land a’n’t good—an’ ye’ll 
have to stand it, too.’ Hekind o’ took what I’d 
said, an’ he bought one o’ these magic land mea- 
surers rite off. Neow, ye see, he ken measure his 
fences, an’ his land, an’ his buildings—an’ in fact, 
he ken allers measurg anything. *Cause ye can 
carry this rite in yer pocket. Come away from 
home jest a week ago yesterday, an’ Had seven 
dozen o’ these farmer’s measures—an’ all gone 
but this. I rather guess I’ll keep this for a pat- 
tern.” 

And as he thus spoke he commenced to stow 
itaway. I saw that Mr. Dowley eyed the thing 
uneasily. Now Dowley had a rod-pole, a two- 
foot rule, aud any quantity of small rope, with 
which he had always measured off his land; but 
this thing took his fancy. It looked so neat and 
handy. 

** Jest let me look at that,” he said; and as he 
took it he pulled it out and wound it up several 
times. ‘ How high does this come?” he asked. 

“Two dollars, I’ve been sellin’ ’em for,” re- 
plied the pedler. 

“Aint that high ?” . 

“High? Why, jest look at it—look at the 
work. You can’t git such ones rite in’ Bosting 
for one cent off ’m fifteen shillin’, Ye see I 
found a man sellin’ off at auction—a man as was 
goin’ to California, an’ I got these for consider- 
able under cost. So I can afford to put ’em 
cheap.” 

“ You couldn’t say nine shillings, could ye?” 

“ Well—I don’t know. Ef [ ever do sell 
cheap it’s to an honest, old farmer, who has to 
work hard for a livin’. But look here—ef ye’ll 
solemnly promise not to lisp a word to anybody 
how cheap I let ye have it, I’ll say nine shillia’s. 
Bat I hadn’t ought to—{! hadn’t—that’s a fact.” 

So Dowley took the measurer, and went to his 
desk and got his pocket-book, and came back 
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with a five-dollar bill, which he handed to the 
pedler, The latter took it, but did not imme- 
diately return the change. 

“What times these are for inventions,” said 
thepedler. ‘By the hokey, I ’spect nothin’ but 
what every man’ll have a silver shovel one of 
these days. Ye ever heard ’baout this French 
Imperial magnetic silver ?’’- 

“No,” answered Dowley. 

“Tt’s the most astonishin’ thing in the world. 
A poor man was diggin’ on a maounting one 
day, an’ he found somethin’ ’at looked jest like 
silver. He thought he’d sure enough faound a 
mine, an’ he dug lots on it. The great philoso- 
phers overhauled it, an’ they found ’twasn’t 
silver, butit’s just *baout the same., It’s brighter 
’n silver, an’ Monseer Hoppoflamsagis, the royal 
emperor’s high minister, ordered a set of spewns 
for his table rite off. Capt’n Sam Blanchard— 
perhaps you know ’im ?”’—(Dowley said he did 
not)—“ Well, he’s a cute chap—he smuggled 
forty dozen of the spewns into Portland, an’ I 
got ’em every one. There a’n’t another one in 
the country only what I got. They look as 
much nicer ’n silver as ye ken imagine, an’ ye 
can’t wear ’em out—nor ye can’t tarnish ’em. 
Ye see a silver spewn—a tea-spewn—would cost 
a dollar. Neow one of these only comes to 
*baout half o’ that.” 

The pedier went on fixing up his things, but 
never once offered to show his spoons. Mrs. 
Dowley got nervous. 

“ Couldn’t ye jest let me look at them spewns, 
sir?” she said, rather timidly. 

“O, sartin, of course. An’ mark me, you’ll 
say they are beauties—jest the handsomest things 
ye ever sot eyes on.” 

He soon brought up a pasteboard box, and 
from among a mass of cotton and tissue paper, 
he revealed the spoons. They were truly bright 
looking things, and finished with care and 
neatness. 

“Jest look at yer face in that,” the pedler 
said, holding one of the glittering things up to 
the good woman’s eye. 

I could see that Mrs. Dowley was caught. 

“How much did you say was the price of 
these ?”’ she asked. 

“ Six dollars a dozen—three dollars for half a- 
dozen—an’ you may depend on’t, they’ll out- 
wear any silver spewn increation. Neow wait.” 

From one corner of the other trunk the pedler 
brought up a glass spoon-cup. It was all figured 
off, and clear as crystal. Then he proceeded to 
arrange six of the spoons in it, placing them at 
equal distances from each other, with the bowls 
up. The handles glittered through the figured 
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glass most beautifally, and the polished bowls of 
the spoons, which just rested over the rim of the 
cup, reflected the light from their polished sur- 
faces in all directions. 

There!” uttered the pedler, triamphantly. 
“Who's got such a set as that reound these 
diggin’s ” 

Mrs. Dowley’s eyes fairly sparkled. 

“ What’s that glass thing worth?” she asked. 

“ Half a dollar.” 

“But a tumbler ’d do jest as well to set’em in.” 

“But ’twouldn’t look so well,” whispered 
Rachael, into her mother’s ear. 

At this juncture the pedler arose and went out 
to his cart, and when he came in he had a piece 
of delaine in his hand. 

“I don’t want ye to buy this,” he said, as he 
sat down and gathered one end of the delaine 
up neatly in his hand, and then let the other end 
fall gracefully upon the floor. “ Only as I was 
noticin’ your daughter’s countenance an’ com- 
plexion, I couldn’t help but think of it. Where 


I put up last night there was a young lady, jest 
abaout this young lady’s age—an’ she wanted 
this piece drefful bad, but ye see she was rather 
plain-lookin’ an’ dark complexioned, an’ such a 
figur’ as this wouldn’t match with such a face. 
But jest look at this piece for such a complexion 


as your darterhas. A’n’t it splendid ?” 

Rachael’s red face grew redder, but she was 
greatly pleased. I can give the pedler’s words, 
but I can’t give the soft, winning looks and smiles 
lke bestowed upon those two females. But I 
could see that Rachael was now caught. Her 
eyes devoured the delaine, and she was all ex- 
citement. And then the flattery she had re- 
ceived added nota little to her emotions. The 
cloth was pretty, if color and figure were all, but 
T could see that the texture was far from firm. 

“ What is this a yard?” Rachael asked. 

“ Only two shillin’s, ma’am. Now only think, 
they’d make ye pay half dollar at the store for 
that, an’ ye’d have to take jest what they had, 
too. Ye see I got this of my brother who im- 
ports his goods rite from France—so I got it 
cheap. There’s jest ten yards in this piece—just 
a pattern. Neow I don’t like to cultivate pride 
in young folks, but at the same time it does ap- 
pear to me ’at when our Heavenly Father has 

given a handsome face to a gal (an admiring 
gaze at Rachael), she’s a right to treat it de- 
cently by matchin’ a handsome dress to it. 
Them’s my opinions. Don’t you think so, 
ma’am ” 

Mrs. Dowley said yes, and then she asked the 
pedier if he conldn’t take twenty-five cents a yard 
for his delaine. 
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“T mustn’t,” he said. “I love to sell cheap, 
but ‘taint reasonable to lose money outright. 
Howsumever—look here—taking up the spoons, 
which still stood temptingly in the glass dish— 
say three dollars for the six spewns; three dol- 
lars an’ thirty-three cents for the delaine—and 
—an’, Well, I’ll give ye the glass dish, ef ye’ll 
promise to make a present of it to this young 
lady when ye’ve done with it. There!” 

Mrs. Dowley looked up at her husband. 
“Aren’t them mee?” she said. “ How handy 
when we have company.” 

But the old man said nothing. 

“’ve got three dollars and-ahalf now ‘at 
belongs to yeou,”’ said the pedler, who had been 
figuring on the top of the spoon-box. “Take 
eout the pay for the delaine, an’ that leaves sev- 
enteen cents. Then for the spewns I want jest 
two dollars an’ eighty-three cents more. By 
hokey, I hadn’t ought to sell so, but I will.” 

“T ken pay that out of my own money,” said 
Mrs. Dowley; and waiting until she found her 
husband would make no remomstrance, she 
started off and brought just the change. 

The pedler saw that it came hard, and he offer- 
ed no more of his wares; and ere long after- 
wards he was after the next farmer, where he 
would probably have “just one more lef” of the 
“farmer’s magic land measurer,’’ and where he 
might find another girl just fitted to a dress-pat- 
tern, and soon. I examined the spoons after 
he was gone, and found them marked with a 
maker’s name in New York. They were well- 
plated, and worth, perhaps, one dollar per dozen. 
The measuring tape I could have purchased at 
any store for seventy-five cents, and the delaine 
would have been reasonable at twelve and a-half 
cents per yard. But I held my peace, and 
wondered how my good friends would treat the 
next “ good-for-nothing,” who might honor them 
with a visit. 


FAN-CY SOLDIERS. 


Though it may sound somewhat singular and 
extraordinary to talk of a soldier with a fan, yet 
the use of that article is so general in Japan, 
that no respectable man is to be seen without 
one. ‘The fans are afoot long, and sometimes 
serve for parasols ; at others, instead of memor- 
andum books. They are adorned with paintings 
of landscapes, birds, flowers, or ingenious sen- 
tences. Upon their journey they meke use of a 
fan, which has the roads printed upon it, and tells 
them how many milés they have to travel, what 
inns they are to go to, and what price victuals 
are at. The etiquette to observe in regard to the 
fan, requires profound study and close attention. 
At feasts and ceremonies, the fan is always stuck 
in the girdle, behind the sabre, with the handle 
downward.—Hildreth. 
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THE DOG TASK. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ix ashop in the Rue de Glatigny, in Paris, at 
the sign of the Gagne Petit, Jacques labored in- 
dustriously to provide for the daily wants of his 
little fair-haired and rosy family, encouraged by 
the sweet smile of Marguerite his wife, and the 
hope which one always has of being more fortu- 
nate next year. Jacques was cutler to King 
Louis XL., but was no richer for that; for Louis 
XL. cheapened like a petty citizen of the Rue St. 
Denis ; which deprived Jacques of the benefit of 
the title of cutler to the king’s household. Be- 
sides, Louis XI. had no just taste about his table. 
He would rather purchase a conscience than a 
dozen knives; and then, he was so poor himself 
that he wore patched coats and breeches. Jacques 
the cutler therefore starved on his privilege, like 
a miser beside his treasure. 

At last, on the day of which we speak, labor, 
and therefore joy, had returned to the shop of 
the Rue de Glatigny. The hotels were re-opened 
for the king’s suite; there were fetes, suppers ; 
and knives were being sharpened everywhere. 
Jacques had his share in the universal jubilee. 
And Marguerite said, as she saw orders pour in- 
to the shop: 

“* Blessed be St. Eloi, who sends us so much 
work, my dear man.” 

And Jacques and Marguerite began to dance 
around the shop with their children, joyous to 
be of the party. A moment afterwards, the brow 
of Jacques became slightly overshadowed: the 
cutler had calculated. 

“* Doubtless,” said he, “ work has come; but 
it will not be advisable for us to hire assistance : 
a workman would take off all our profits. We 
must not depend either on work for a long time : 
this is but temporary. If it should continue, by- 
and-by we may hire help, but now it would be 
\pradent to do without.” 

“If we only had Pierrot, our apprentice,” ex- 
claimed Marguerite. 

“Bah! a little idler who did not like work,” 
replied Jacques, ‘“‘since he déverted the shop I 
do not want to hear his name.” 

“T will help you as well as I can, my dear 
man,” Marguerite replied, better able to assist 
by her courage than by her arms. The wife was 
extremely delicate. This might be divined from 
her paleness and slender form. It was very evi- 
dent that she could not blow the bellows of the 
forge, nor turn the wheel. Jacques embraced 
Marguerite, and said to her: 

“ We shall see ; meanwhile, serve up thesoup.”” 
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It was in the month of July, the sky was clear, 
but the heat was great. 

“Mama,” exclaimed the two children of the 
cutler, “ let us eat at the door in the sun ?” 

Marguerite consulted Jacques by a look. 

“Go, go!” replied the cutler, “ the fresh air 
sharpens the appetite, and the sun gives children 
strength.” 

They did not wait for him to repeat the per- 
mission, but ran to sit down, with their porrin- 
gers in their laps, on the steps of the shop. 

‘For whom is this plate, wife?’ asked the 
cutler. 

There was indeed one plate too many. Mar- 
guerite sighed. 

“TI know,” said the cutler: “ you were think- 
ing of Pierrot.” 

“ Poor child! perhaps he has nothing to eat!” 

“ He should not have left us ; he who forsakes 
his work, forsakes his bread,” replied the hus- 
band of Marguerite, harshly. i 

“T should not like to have any misfortune 
happen to him,” resumed the good mother, cast - 
ing on her children a glance of tenderness. 

“Whose fault would it be ?” replied the cutler ; 
“did I send himaway? I requested you never 
to speak to me of that bad boy,” added he, in a 
tone more severe than hé intended. , 

Marguerite was silent, but a moment after- 
wards resumed : 

“It is singular that Pierrot should disappear 
from our house the very day in which that tali, 
dark, and withered man, whom our children 
were so much afraid of, came to take the enor- 
mous steel scissors we had forged for him.” 

It is true,” replied Jacques, “ that man had 
indeed a singular appearance.” 

“T strongly suspect him,” continued Margue- 
rite, “ of enticing away our apprentice. This per- 
sonage lived among the gipsies, in the Cour des 
Miracles, he may therefore have been a sorcerer, 
and have carried off the child by some infernal 
conjuration.” 

“Bah!” returned the cutler, “this man is a 
poor fellow who has a mania of surrounding him- 
self with a great number of dogs, whom he 
spends his life in shearing, and in whom he ever 
traffics, At any rate, itis not worth while to 
trouble ourselves about an idle and ungrateful 
boy, so let us eat.” 

Pierrot was, in fact, of invincible idleness ; 
neither kindness, nor punishment, nor reason 
could influence him. One evening when Jacques 
had threatened him with a just chastisement, he 
had fled from the shop of the cutler; unforta- 
nately he encountered the black man, who ad- 
dressed to him some honeyed words, and allured 
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him into a large court—a moment afterwards 
an infernal laugh accompanied a dog, who fled, 
with a saucepan attached to his tail, followed by 
laughter and stones from the bad boys in the 
neighborhood. 

“‘ Meanwhile,” Marguerite replied, “I must 
tell you a singular dream I had last night. Ima- 
gine, my dear man, that I saw in a dream the 
mother of Pierrot; this poor woman said to me: 
‘My little boy, Pierrot has left you; it was 
wrong, you who loved him so much. That has 
given you much trouble, dear lady; for you 
took a great interest in this poor child, who had 
no father or mother, and who had only you to 
love him in the world. He is, at present, very 
severely punished for his ingratitude ; but, ma- 
dam, you know that all children are ungrateful. 
When they grow up, they change, they under- 
stand better, and divine, by the ills they suffer 
from others, what others have suffered for them. 
Then gratitude comes to themand love. He will 
one day return to you, one day, when a powerfal 
personage shall offer you a large sum for an ob- 
ject which I cannot name. My little Pierrot will 
return to you twice corrected for his idleness and 
his ingratitude. Adieu, madam,’ said she with 
asmile. ‘May God preserve your children from 
the black man who shears dogs !’” 

Jacques, who was not very superstitious, began 
to jest at the dream of his good Marguerite, ad- 
vising his wife to offer up a novena at Notre 
Dame, of which she was very capable: hope jus- 
tifies faith.. 

The children, Blanche, the girl, and Jacquot 
the little boy, were coming im for more bread 
and broth, when a dog emerged from the square 
of Notre Dame, and precipitaiely entered the 
Rue de Glatigny. 

The physiognomy of. this poor animal was 
sad, anxious ; he was dirty, muddy, and seemed 
exhausted with fatigue. His protruding tongue 
betokened great thirst, and his hollow sides, 
clinging to the bones, gave evidence of starva- 
tion. I should like to be able to say that this 
was-a beautiful white spaniel,—unfortunately 
such was not the fact. It was simply a montag- 
nard, with long, red, and coarse hair; a surly 
sort of dog, looking as if he would bite rather 
than caress. His eye gleamed with intelligence, 
beneath the two fiery spots which marked his 
arching eyebrows. And whether intentionally 

or through exhaustion, he laid himself down on 
the ground, at the foot of a ruin opposite the cut- 
ler’s shop. 

Whence came the dog? from what unknown 
sorrows was he flying? of what deception had 
he been the object * of what sentiments betrayed 
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had he to complain? Such were the questions 
which would have been asked by an observer at 
sight of this animal 80 sorrowful and exhausted. 

Blanche and Jacques returned, with bread and 
full porringers, At sight of these two children, 
the animal quickly rose, wagging its tail. 

Pantomime has its eloquence. Little Blanche 

smiled upon theanimal. Emboldened by the 
reception, the montagnard approached the chil- 
dren and began to howl in asupplicating tone. 

“Perhaps he is hungry,” said little Blanche to 
her brother. 

“Here, Wolf!” exclaimed little Jacquot, 
throwing him a bone, 

The dog snatched the bone and gnawed it 
with avidity, then quickly seated himself and 
looked at the children, with the hope of another 
morsel. Blanche dipped some bread in the soup, 
then invited the animal to come and take it. He 
came and ate from the hand of the little girl, 
which diverted her much. The little boy let 
him drink from his mug, then, the eatables ex- 
hausted, the children went to the paternal dish. 

“The children are very hungry to-day,” suid 
the cutler, remarking that the plates were tho- 
roughly cleaned. 

The children did not tell of it, but the dog’s 
tongue had passed over them. 

The montagnard awaited the return of his lit- 
tle benefactors. When he saw them, his eye 
glistened, and he began to leap fur joy. Mean- 
while he waited for them to beckon to him. 

“ Come, Wolf, come!” cried little Blanche, of- . 
fering to him her plate. 

This time the animal took his place between 
the two children. Blanche and Jacquot laughed 
loudly, while the animal devoured his dinner 
with a joyous air. At last, all three, children 
and dog, ate in the sun, on the same bench, from 
the same plate. 

The laughter became so noisy that the cutler 
wished to know the occasion of it. He was not 
a little surprised to see this new guest. 

“ T understand, now,” said he, as he returned 
to his wife, ‘I understand now the appetite of 
our little ones, they have help. I do not like 
stray dogs,” said he, angrily, “and I will drive 
this one away so that he will not return.” 

At the same time Jacques went to arm him- 
self with a whip. The children took Wolf in 
their arnis to protect him against the paternal 
anger. Meanwhile the cutler returned with the 
whip. The dog escaped from the arms of the 
children, and went to lie down at the feet of 
Marguerite, as if to appeal to her protection. 

“« What is the use of beating this poor ani- 


mal?” said Marguerite to her husband. 
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“I want this dog,” exclaimed little Blanche, 
throwing herself into her father’s arms. 

“ Has he no owner ?” cried the cutler. 

“No, papa,” replied Jacques, “since he was 
dying with hunger.” 

“ He appears to love children,” said Margue- 
rite. 

“T want this dog,” again cried little Blanche. 

At last, thanks to the caprice of the children, 
the kindness of Marguerite, and the weakness of 
the father, the dog was admitted into the family. 

“ Come in !” cried Jacques. 

The dog then, leaving Marguerite, began to 
run about the little shop of the cutler, barking 
loudly and joyously. 

The Sunday following, the family thought it 
would be pleasant to walk a little way out of the 
city, as is customary with the working popula- 
tion. Marguerite took her children by the hand, 
Jacques whistled to the dog, and they set out 
for the country, not without feeling it a necessi- 
ty; for Jacques said, as he beheld the altered 
features of his wife : 

“ Decidedly we must have a workman, wife, 
labor fatigues you. To-morrow I will provide 
myself with one.” 

The children and the dog ran to and fro, and 
played like good comrades, which diverted the 
good cutler much. As they entered the fields, 
they passed a small house entirely isolated, low, 
and mean. An old man, a cutler also, was still 
at work. This good man was busy forging some 
utensils; an old and meagre dog was aiding 
him. This poor old animal was turning the 
wheel as well as he could, but it was evident that 
both man and dog were nearly worn out. 

“ Enough, my poor friend,” said the old man 
to the dog, as he took a piece of red-hot iron 
from the forge, “‘ enough !” 

The animal stopped the wheel as quickly as 

possible. The little family had passed this 
ruined shap without paying much attention to 
it. But thedog stopped. He looked with flam- 
ing eyes at this poor fellow laborer, without stir- 
ring from his place or making a motion. Jacques, 
not seeing his dog, became uneasy, and called 
him. The dog looked at Jacques, heard the 
summons, and did not obey it. 
* “What is it that occupies him so entirely ?” 
said the cutler. And he retraced his steps. 
Hardly was he near the house, when the dog 
darted toward the old man, and cast on his mas- 
ter a look, which seemed to say : 

“ Attention !” 

At the same time the dog seized the wheel and 
turned it with such rapidity that it buazed in the 
air like a swarm of insects, The forge revived 
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and flamed once more brilliantly. The old man 
turned, and was astonished at the vigor of the 
bellows which the dog moved, then, casting a 
glance on the wheel, comprehended all. 

“Ah, ah! my poor friend, here is a comrade 
who teaches us that we are no longer young,’’ 
said he to his dog. 

At this apostrophe from his old master, the 
poor friend cast a sorrowful glance in the direc- 
tion of his vigorous companion. . 

“ Halt!” exclaimed the old man. The dog 
stopped short, and the wheel also. Then he 
came and lay down proudly before Jacques, who 
could not believe his eyes, seeming to say to 
him: 

“ Do you understand ?” 

The eyes of the cutler and of the animal ex- 
changed a glance of intelligence; and Jacques 
said as he returned home: 

“Whatever people may say, Marguerite, ani- 
mals have souls.” 

A few days afterwards, the dog, whom the 
cutler had surnamed Task, performed in his 
shop the office of a workman ; this poor animal 
labored. Very soon all Paris talked of this 
working dog, of his wonderful intelligence, of his 
indefatigable energy. Few men were capable of 
surpassing Task in his functions. It was curious, 
also, to see the tenderness which Jacques lav- 
ished on this good animal. They had whole 
hours of conversation together. 

The man talked, the dog gesticulated; they 
comprehended each other, and usually ended in 
mutual embraces, in which Blanche and Jacquot 
mingled. Marguerite was for Task an object of 
peculiar affection. Inthe morning he uttered 
cries of joy at sight of his gentle mistress; at 
evening Task would not goto his kennel till 
she had given him her hand to lick. The repu- 
tation of the good dog increased, till it was talked 
of in court, and came to the knowledge of King 
Louis XI. So that one beautiful evening in the 
month of September, two personages entered the 
shop of the cutler, led by public rumor. 

“ Pagnes-Dieu!” said the first ‘personage, 
meanly clad, and with his pourpoint pieced at 
the elbows, “ Pagnes-Dieu! Master Jacques, 
you have a pleasant companion, there, one who 
deserves to be in the service of the king.” 

The cutler, who was bending over his grind- 
stone, raised his head and suspended his labors, 
to see who it was that was speaking to him thus. 
He found that it was King Louis XI. himself, a 
redoubtable prince. The wheel continued to 
turn. 
“Halt!” 


stopped. 


exclaimed Jacques, and the wheel 
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jesty to purchase him.” 


' “Ttis wonderful to see his obedience,” said 
the king, who appreciated this quality very 
highly in others. 

Jacques took off his cap, and said to the dog: 


“ Task, salute the king,” 
Task stood upon his hind-paws, and made a. 


thousand comical reverences, which enchanted 
his majesty. Then he ran to seek an old stool, 
which he dragged as well as he could to the feet 
of Louis, as if to invite him to sitdown. Then 
Task, standing on his hind-feet, looked at the , 
king with an eye profoundly interrogative, King 
Louis XI., who was not stupid, comprehended 
that the animal was asking his orders. He ex- 
tended his hand to him, the dog gave him his 
paw, and though gaiety is not the disposition 
common to his race, he played a thousand tricks, 
which relaxed the usually gloomy brow of the 
old and sorrowful king. 

“Would you not like to live in a palace ?” 
asked his majesty. 

At this question Task howled mournfully. 

This reply of the dog filled Jacques with un- 
easiness, he even sought to excuse him, saying: 

“Poor animal! he well knows that he is un- 
worthy of this honor, sire.” 

“T will take you into my service,” continued 
Louis XI. 

Task beat a retreat, and took refuge in the 
wheel, which he turned rapidly. 

Which seemed to say: “I would rather work.” 

“ This dog is not much of a courtier, Master 
Jacques,” said Louis XI., observing with inter- 
est the agility of the montagnard. “I wish my 
court were fall of such animals. What do you 
think of him, confrere ?”’ continued the king, ad- 
dressing himself to the person who accompanied 
him, and who had until then remained silent. 

This was the black man, with the large, sharp 
scissors ; the dog-shearer who had so terrified 
Marguerite. He was the veterinary surgeon of 
the king’s household, and his business was partly 
to provide dogs for hunting, and for guarding 
the palace and prisons of state. 

Dogs, like children, have an admirable in- 
stinct to divine at first sight good or evil natures. 
When the black man, who had stood behind, 
had advanced, he replied in a gloomy voice : 

Yes, sire.” 

The eye of the dog kindled, his hair bristled, 
and he seemed ready to spring on the black man. 

The latter, far from being terrified, said : 

“Phis animal must be a good watch dog, sire, 
he appears to me to be worthy to watch at the 
gates of Plessis-les-Tours. I advise your ma- 
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king, having made many victims in the king- 
dom, had many enemies ; he knew it; he feared 
vengeance, suspected all who surrounded him, 
had ho faith in devotedness, in friends, saw 
snares everywhere, feared even his son, whom 
he would not allow to meddle with public af- 
fairs ; a vigilant guardian like this dog was there- 
fore very desirable. 

Task began to run around the black man with 
extraordinary howls. Blanche and Jacquor 
trembled as they heard the black man speak ; 


Marguerite trembled, as if the king had demand- 
ed the sacrifice of one of her children. 

“« Pagnes-Dieu !” exclaimed Louis XI., “ this 
is good advice.” Turning to Jacques, he said : 

“ Master Jacques must sell me this animal.” 

The cutler replied : 

"If such is the will of your majesty, take 
my poor companion, I cannot oppose it; but 
I cannot sell him 

“Do you know, Master Jacques,” said the 
black man, “ that you are speaking to King 
Louis XI. ?” 

“ I know,” replied the cutler, “‘ that if his ma- 
jesty is not better than his courtiers I am a 
ruined man. I repeat to you, Master Shearer, I 
will not sell my friend.” As he said this, the 
cutler cast his eyes on Task, and saw two large 
tears trickle from the eyes of this good dog. The 
king offered a considerable sum. The cutler was 
silent ; the children threw themselves upon the 
neck of the dog, whom they clasped in their lit- 
tlearms. The good Marguerite burst into tears. 

The king, who began to be displeased at this 
scene, beckoned to the black man to seize the 
dog, and pass acord around his neck. The black 
man approached the animal, who opened his 
mouth threateningly. He drew back. 

The king offered five hundred francs, promis- 
ing also to have the sign, “cutler to the king,” 
that was beginning to be defaced, painted anew. 
The dog escaped from the arms ofthe chil- 
dren, and ran to take refage in those of the gentle 
Marguerite, who exclaimed in her turn : 

«No, my poor friend, my good workman, no, 
you shall not leave us, you who lighten our la- 
bors, and help support our family.” 

“A thousand franes !” exclaimed the king, his 
eyes sparkling with anger. ° 
Another cry responded to that of the king, 
the dog disappeared, and Marguerite, instead of 
the montagnard, held in her arms a boy in a 
serge apron, who was smiling beneath his beau-— 
tifal black curls. 

“ Pierrot! papa, it was Pierrot ;” exclaimed 
the children, running to embrace the apprentice. 


This counsel ettited Louie XI. perfectly. This 


The dream of the cutler’s wife was fulfilled. 
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? MARGARET’S THREE AFTERNOONS. 


BENEATH THY WATERS. 
BY MYRA DONELSON, 
0, to sleep beneath thy waters, 
Where in foaming waves they leap, 
O, to find a dreamless pillow, 


On thy bosom, broad and deep, 
Life and all its cares relinquished, 
© ‘twould be so sweet to sleep ! 


I have sat upon thy green banks, 
I have wandered o’er thy braes, 
I have listened to thy music, 
the purple autumn days; 
TL have stood, defying danger, 
Where thy gleaming cascade fell ; 
Till I felt my wild, mad spirit 
Growing madder ’neath thy spell! 


And beneath thy crystal waters, 

That in sparkling beauty wave, 
' I would fain forsake this vain earth, 

There to find a peaceful grave; 

For this life, beset with changes, 
Ever has been dark to me— 

0, *twonld be so sweet to slumber, 
Fair Connecticut, in thee! 


MARGARET’S THREE AFTERNOONS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


AFTERNOON FIRST. 

“Down, Blucher, down, sir !’”’ said Philip Mor- 
ris to his dog, as he ran panting to his side, after 
a wild chase into the woods, and throwing up a 
quantity of swamp mud into his master’s face, 
in his reugh endeavors to be noticed. 

Philip was rarely angry with the faithful crea- 
ture, who watched every day as he took down his 
gun, and followed so gladly to his afternoon 
sport in the woods or on the banks of the river. 
But now he was sadly vexed with the dog, who 
came barking towards him, then running off with 
head turned back to see if Philip was following, 
and then back to him again, with his huge fore- 
paws on his master’s shoulders, and, in a mo- 
ment out.and away, out of sight and ea 

“ The deuce is in'the brate,” said Philip. 
will go | what queer 
now.” 
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‘Blucher uttered a joyful bark as he met 
him at the entrance to the swamp, and in a few 
minutes they came mpon a little open space, 
where lay a white bundle, which, on approach. 
ing, Philip discovered to be an infant, apparently 
about three or four months old. It lay quietly 
upon the grass, its great bine eyes opening 
wide upon the dog, who now stood over it, wag- 
ging his tail, and looking up at Philip, with an 
expression almost human on his rough face. 


You should have seen Philip as he stood there, 
gazing upon the group before him, and wonder- 
ing what on-earth he was'going to do with the 
baby. . 

It was now a fall hour since Biucher had first 
called his attention; and he rightly supposed 


that no one would have left it in that situation 
so long, had they not intended to desert it; and 
the thought of his own large family at home, and 
his scanty means, did for a moment trouble the 
strong current of benevolence which ran through 
Philip Morris’s great, manly heart. 

The child decided this problem itself; for it 
stretched out its little, fat, chubby hands towards 
him, and uttered a short, cooing sound, which! 
went straight to the aforesaid honest heart; and 
taking up the little creature in his arms, he 
wrapped it in his green baize jacket, and turned 
towards his home, followed by Blacher, who 
seemed half frantic with joy, and quite disposed 
to take his own share of credit in the affair. 

Philip’s house was at the end of a deep lane, 
and apart from avy other dwelling. The situa- 
tion was lowly, but on a clear, bright autumnal 
day like this, it was far from being gloomy. The 
Jane was still green and beautiful, though the 
‘trees which shaded it were just putting on their 
brown garments, and the grass was &till bright 
in the hollow, while flowers of gorgeous autum- 
nal hues were growing by the low stone walls. 

The house itself stood in a sunny spot; and, 
although low and irregularly built, and its dark, 
weather-stained clapboards were guiltless of 
paint or whitewash, it yet harmonized well with 
the quiet, homelike beauty of the whole place, 
and had an air of rustic cheerfulness, as the after- 
noon sun shone down brightly athwart its brown 
roof, and over the rude porch. 

‘Two cows—Philip’s cows—grazed on the hill- 
side; a solitary sheep was near them, while 
geese and ducks were making a prodigious clat- 
ter in the pool below. Three or four hardy, 
cherry-cheeked children were paddling in the 
water, or sailing their mimic boats, and another 
older one had just mounted the old gray horse, 
with a bag of corn stung acrdss the sleek back of 
the well fed animal. 


Where the river peris weep ; >: 
O, to rest in wakeless quiet, } 
Where thy rippling waters flow— | Fy 
Q, to sleep, to sleep forever, 
Where thy music gushes low! i" 
Oft I’ve sat enwrapt in dreaming, 7. 
Where thy wavelets gently glide, 
Oft I’ve wished that I were sleeping YY 
Far beneath the dimpled tide ; ¥ 
Far beneath the gleaming surface, 
| 
| 
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Within the cottage sat Philip’s pleasant, good- 
natured looking wife, by the side of the cradle, 
in which lay a fine infant of six months’ growth. 
Her foot mechanically touched the rocker, and 
she sang occasional snatches of lullabies. They 
seemed to conte naturally and spontaneously 
from lips which had sung them so often ; for 
Annie Morris had been the mother of nine chil- 
dren, of which number eight were still living. 

A bark from Blucher called her attention to 
the window, and seeing her husband approach 
with a bundle, she fancied that Philip had been 


» unusually successful in his afternoon sport, and 


that he had wrapped the game in his jacket. 
Truth to say, Annie Morris often thought that 
her husband’s daily excursions had produced so 
little to boast of in the way of provision for the 
family, there was small excuse in his continuing 
them ; but, providentially, she kept these 
thonghts to herself, like a good wife as she was. 
She laid down her work on the great basket 
of clothes which she had been mending, for An- 
nie could make “‘anld claithes look amaist as 
gude as new,” and went out to meet Philip. 
When he placed the baby in her arms, she 
started and screamed, and it would have fallen, 
had not Blacher pushed his great, black head 
close to it. The little one seemed at once to claim 
her protection by giving a hungry cry. She car- 
ried it into the house, and with great forbear- 
ance (considering she was a woman), asked nota 
single question until she had fed the child, 
rocked it to sleep, and laid it beside her own in- 
fant, in the old fashioned, capacious cradle, 


» which would have held more babies than half a 


dozen modern ones. 

“ Now, Phil, whose baby is this?” she said, 
pleasantly, as he drew a chair beside her, and sat 
whittling a stick. 

Philip told her all he knew abont it, and that 
was not much. 

“ The clothes are fine and very white, and the 
child seems to have been well cared for,” said 
Annie, ‘except in deserting it now. I wonder 
if there are any marks upon its clothing” 

There was none, however; and neither of 
them could utter a single conjecture about the 
little stranger thus thrown upon their already 
burdened hands. Still, they resolved upon keep- 
ing it for the present, and to trust Providence 
for the ways and means. 

And now the little one was fairly installed in 
her new home, with all the privileges which the 
most indulgent parent could have given her. 
Lying side by side with little Alice Morris, fed 
from the same kind breast, or alternately with 
the same rich milk ffom the beautiful heifer 


which came, morning aud evening, to the little 
gate to be milked—tended by the rosy, good- 
natured children, or watched carefully by the 
faithful Blucher, as it lay, stretching its little 
pliant limbs upon the bare, white floor, the child 
throve daily and hourly. 

So far from being a burden, the whole family 
seemed to consider her a blessing,—a prize, in- 
deed, of which Philip and Blucher were the for- 
tunate finders, but which belonged equally to 
them all. 

Indeed, from the time that Philip had brought 
her home, he had begun gradually to abandon 
his indolent habits of fruitless sportsmanship, and 
to labor more diligently at any small jobs for 
which he was frequently hired at the village, 
three miles distant, 

The children had begged their mother to let 
them name the baby Margaret, after the little 
sister who had died; and Annie gladly assented. 


AFTERNOON SECOND. 


It was a cold, gusty November day. The sun 
was sinking in a mass of gray clouds, and a keen 
wind came rushing over the bare fields, with a 
dreary sough, such as November alone can pro- 
duce. A wagon, with a single horse, driven by 
a decent, farmer-looking man, might have been 
seen, late in the afternoon, urging up his tired 
animal over a dreary turnpike, cut through fields 
now black with frost. 

A few empty barrels were in the wagon, and 
by the side of the farmer sat a little girl of ten or 
twelve years of age. The man was trying to 
cheer up the child’s spirits, but she gave way 
every few minutes to a fresh burst of tears. 

“Don’t cry now, deary,” said he, “ my wife is 
a nice motherly woman, as all the neighbors will 
tell ye, and she and me will do well by ye, I'll 
warrant. No doubt ye’ll miss them nice chil- 
dren of cousin Phil’s, but there will be good 
friends for you, when I get ye home. Massy, 
how the wind does blow! poor little gal, I am 
desperate ’fraid ye’ll freeze. Here now, deary, 
let me wrap you up in this old blanket, and put 
you into one of the barrels that’s got straw in the 
bottom. Ye’ll be warm as wool there, sartin.” 

The child dried her tears, and fairly laughed at 
this novel way of travelling. Being really quite 
cold, she consented to be’barrelled up, however, © 
and Farmer Morris, putting in more straw 
around her, until only her head was visible, and 
assuring himself that she was comfortably screen- 
ed from the wind, drove cheerfally onward. 

Poor Margaret! she was indeed out of spirits, 
and very homesick. Within the last ten years a 
great change had come over the pleasant little 
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heme where, as an infant she had been so kindly 
cherished, and afterwards so tenderly reared to 
her present age. Wer had devastated the whole 
country. The prices of food and clothing were 
so exorbitant, that itwas more than Philip Mor- 
ris could do, with his slender means, to feed and 
clothe his own numerous family. 

When, therefore, one of Philip’s cousins, a far- 
mer, who lived comparatively in affluence, on a 
* small place,” as he called it, about thirty miles 
distant, came to the village, wanting a girl to 
“ bring up,” Philip reluctantly made up his mind 
to part with Margaret. Nothing would have 
brought him to this decision but the fear that he 
should soon lack the means to give her the com- 
fortable food and the warm fire that he knew she 
would enjoy at his cousin’s farm-house. 

So, with many a burst of real, heartfelt grief 
from parents and children, and many deep sobs 
from Margaret herself, the good farmer carried 
her off, on a day which was in unison with their 
sorrow. It was a fitting day to part with beloved 
friends, and they all felt the cheerlessness of that 
hitter afternoon, as they gazed long after the 
wagon that bore off their kind-hearted little 
maiden. 

Only little Jermmmic had a cheerful word to say, 
as he climbed up into the wagon, and told Mar- 
garet that, when he was a big boy, he would 
come after her, and bring her back again. 

The travellers arrived at their home the next 
morning, Farmer Morris concluding not to ex- 
pose his little charge to the night air. They 
found his good dame busily preparing dinner, and 
her great delight at seeing so “nice a little gal,” 
inspired Margaret with hope for the futare. 
They soon adopted her into their affections, and 
treated her if all respects as their own child; al- 
though Margaret sorely missed the dear brothers 
and sisters she had left. 

AFTERNOON THIRD. 

It was sultry August weather. The whole 
world had a holiday except the hotel keepers and 
their assistants. Schools were let loose for the 
month, dressmakers and milliners laid aside their 
needles, and factory girls swarmed by dozens to 
their seaside homes, for a breath of the fresh air 
so long denied. Every day the beach was 
thronged with limp figures in wet drapery, and 
with bare feet, rushing from the surf to the 
shore, contrasting with the flounced and whale- 
boned skirts of those who only came to look on 
the bathers. 

On one of those hot afternoons, when an ap- 
proaching shower is so gratefully looked for, 
two young girls were seated by an open window 
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which overlooked the broad sea. Tears were in 
the eyes of each, and an expression of deep sym- 
pathy and tenderness beamed in the face of the 
youngest, as she leaned affectionately towards 
the elder maiden., Taking her hand, she said 
kindly, “ And so you never knew your parents, 
dear Margaret! How dreary the world must 
seem to one of your loving nature !’” 

“ No, not exactly dreary, dear Susan ; you do 
not know how many true friends God has raised 
up, first and last, for the poor orphan girl. 
Think of the dear, good Morris family—how 
well I loved them all, even to the old dog, Bln- 
cher, who found me inthe swamp. Then the 
good Farmer Morris and his wife, who have ever 
treated me as their child, and who would have 
gladly prevented my going to the factory, had I 
not been seized with a sudden desire to get my 
own living. And yourself, dear Susan, I should 
never have known you and your dear father and 
mother, who so kindly planned to have us spend 
this happy month together!” 

** But can there be no clue found to your pe- 
rentage ?” said Susan. “ Mother thinks she can 
remember something of a child being left in the 
woods by its mother, in a sudden fit ,of derange- 
ment, brought on by the incautiousness of a 
neighbor, who told her of her husband’s death, 
which occurred at sea, and of which the report 
came while she was confined with an infant. She 
thinks that the mother died soon after deserting 
her child ; and she has heard that there was also 
another child, a boy, who was adopted by some 
relative at a great distance. Mother thinks, also, 
that the war so broke up the communication be- 
tween friends and relations, by causing so many 
families to remove to other States, that we may 
conclude that such was the case with all those 
who might otherwise have claimed you, or at 
least have found you out.” . 

Thus was passing away the long summer af- 
ternoon in such words as these, when Susan’s 
little brother came running in, breathless with 
excitement, and said: ‘‘O Susan, John Harris 
is coming here to see if he can find his lost sister.” 

“ What do you mean, Willie?” said Susan, 
for Margaret was too excited to speak. 

“ Why,” said the boy, “I was saying in Jem 
Hale’s store, that my sister had brought home a 
young lady with her who had no friends here, 
and J—you wont be affronted, Miss Morris, will 
you ‘—I foolishly told him that you thought this 
was the town where you lived when you were a 
little girl. And then John Harris came up 
me, and scemed so interested in what I was say- 
ing, and—well, Susan, you know how he pumps 
and pumps till he makes everybody tell him 
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what he wants to know; and, finally, I told him 
alf I overheard you tell mother about Miss Mor- 
ris last night. ‘Then John turned so pale that I 
thought he was going to die ; but he said he was 
only excited, because he had dost a baby sister 
ninéteen years ago, and has been everywhere 
trying to fitid her. And he says if he can find 
her now, he will maintain her like a lady, for 
you know, Susan, how rich he was when he 
came Home from sea the last time. So I told 
him to come up here, and there he is now, look- 
ing up at this very window.” 

‘The boy rattled on, unheeded by Margaret, 
for she was thoughtfally recalling old memories, 
and trying to place them in some sort of array 
before her mental sight, but she had evidently 
lost some link in the chain which had environed 
her life. She could not remember the name of 
the town where she had lived as a child. At Far- 
mer Morris’s house they seldom spoke of it; and 
when they did, their pronunciation failed to keep 
the idea in her mind. 

Mrs. Walter now entered, introducing Mr. 
Harris. The likeness was sufficient to stamp 
them as brother and sister; and John had abun- 
dant evidence to show that the orphan who was 
found and adopted by Philip Morris, was the 
child that was deserted by her mother in her un- 
fortunate derangement. 

It was a joyful and happy afternoon to many 
as well as to the brother and sister. The kind- 
hearted Walters were delighted that their guest 
had found such a good brother es John Harris ; 
and if Susan’s blushes could be rightly inter- 
preted, she was thinking that she too migi# soon 
have Margaret for a sister. John had long been 
attentive to her; but “having only arrived in 
town that morning, he had not thought of going 
to Mr. Walters’s till the evening, had not the 
boy’s relation excited his curiosity. «Little Wil- 
lie took as much credit to himself in this affair 
as did old Blucher on a former occasion’; and 
both John and his sister showered innumerable 
presents on the bright and intelligent little lad 
who had thus brought them together. 

“The shower had passed away, and the sun had 
just given his farewell kiss to the waves, leaving 
behind him a purple and golden glory, soft, 
warm, and radiant over the expanse of water. 
In the east’ the half moon was rising like a 
“bank of pearl” in the fall deep blue of heaven. 
One by one the stars came forth “like infant 
births of light ;” and still under these successive 
lights Margaret walked by her brother on the 
sea-shore, feeling that, come what would in the 
fature, one brave and manly heart was fourd to 
which she could cling through life. 


There is good reason to believe that Susan 
Walter held privately the same opinion ; but as 
we have no business with any event beyond Mar- 
garet’s three afternoons, we shall say nothing of 
the double wedding which took place a few. 
months afterwards, when Susan’s brother, Henry 
Walter, came home from sea one afternoon ;— 
that same afternoon numbering as the fourth in 


Margaret’s experience. 


* WOMAN AND PORPOISES. 

Well, it’s the nature of porpoises, when a she 
one gets wounded, that all the other porpoises 
race right arter her, and chase her to death, 
They show her no mercy; human natur’ is the 
same as fish natur’ in this particler, and is as 
scaly too. When a woman gets a wound from 
an arrow shot out by scandal, or envy, or malice, 
or falsehood, for, not keepin’ her eye on the com- 
pass, and shapin’ her course as she ought to, men, 
women, boys, parsons and their tea goin’, gos- 
sippin’ wives, pious gas, and prime old maids, all 
start off in fuli ery, like a pack of bloodhounds, 
arter her and tear her to pieces ; and if she earths, 
and has the luck to ‘Ect safe into a hole fast, they 
howl and yell round it every time she shows her 


nose, like so many imps of darkness. It’s the 
race of charity, to see which long-legged, bilious- 
lookin’ critter can be in at the death fust. They 
turn up the whites of their eyes, like ducks in 
thunder, at a fox-hunt ; it’s so wigked ; but _ 
hunt they love dearly—it’s serving the Lord.— 
Sam Slick, 


ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON, 

It is reported of Napoleon, that, when at Ey- 
lau, he took a diamond star from his breast 
and placed it on that of a young medical offi- 
cer. In adeadly charge the day before, thou- 
sands were wounded ; at last the serricd lines 
of the French gave way, and retreated by a 
series of manceuvres, in one of which, amongst 
dead and dying, a surgeon was scen, suddenly 
called toa general, terribly wounded, A Jarge 
artery was open; cold and harassed, the sur- 
geon kneeled by his patient ; shouts were raised 
on all sides for him to save himself; the battal- 
ions of the enemy literally rode over him; the 
bullets of the opposing army whistled in hun- 
-dreds by his ears; still he pressed on the artery, 
and ultimately saved the life ofthe young officer. 
A bitter cold night followed a more frightful day ; 
the surgeon crunched the snow in his hand, and 
applied it to the wound. Napoleon seeing him 
next day, the diamond cross was placed on his 
breast.—Zondon Journal. 


A MARTIAL BUFFOON. 

There is often a buffoon attached to each Rus- 
sian company, who aniuses his comrades by his 
jests and antics, and is generally a great favor- 
ite. Qn one oceasion in the Caucasus, when the 
troops were driven back by the Circassians, the 
buffoon was wounded and left behind. A favor- 
ite jest of his had been to crow like a cock ; and 
as ite lay on the ground, he thought of the onl 
way to save himself, and crowed. This had suc. 
an effect on his comrades, that they rallied, 
charged again, and saved him.—Albion. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


~ 


My office was on Duntley Street, No. 57,— 
but for several days I had been absent, engaged 
in hunting up a scapegrace brother of mine, who 
had come down from Oxford, and who was 
throwing away his little patrimony us fast as 
possible previous to entering the office of hn at- 
torney for the study of law. I found George— 
that was my brother’s name—at Highgate, and 
after much persuasion and argument, I urged 
him to his office, and not until he had promised 
me that he would remain there did I return to 
my office. When I reached there, my boy told 
me that a very urgent request had come from 
No. 92 Lambert Street for me to visit there. 

I made a few calls in my immediate neighbor- 
hood, and then I took a cab for Lambert Street. 
I found No. 92 to be an old house, but yet built 
in an expensive, and even luxuriant style. My 
summons at the door was answered by an elderly 
lady, and evidently a domestic. 

“Ts this Dr. Latimer?” she asked. 

I told her yes, and thereupon she conducted 
me into a darkened parlor, and bade me wait for 
her master. The room in which I was thus left 
was very large, and by the dim light which 
struggled in through the chinks of the shutters 
I could see that the wainscotting was of heavy 
oak, and elaborately carved. The chandelier 
was of silver, and the other furniture was equally 
costly. I was wondering why I had thus been 
sent for, when the door was opened, and a man 
entered. He was a short, portly person, with a 
bald head, and I should judge not far from 
threescore-and-ten. He bowed very politely, 
and having assured himself that I was the doctor 
he sought, he opened the case as follows : 

“Now, doctor, I must tell you why I have 
sent for you. I have a niece, who has lately 
come to the city, and she is all I have to love or 
care for on earth. Her name is Anna Dean. 
She is an orphan, but I will be more than a 
father to her, and Mrs. Gobray, my old house- 
keeper, loves her as well as any mother can love. 
But Anna is sick—very sick. I have had some 
of the best physicians of London here, but her 
case has bafiled all their skill. I have heard of 
your success in several difficult cases, and as a 
last resort, I come to you. Cure her, sir—cure 
her, and you shall have money more than you 
could ask. My name is Varney—Allan Var- 
ney. If you have ever heard of me, you will 
know that I am able to falfil my promise.” 
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Thad heard of Allan Varney, as a retired 
banker, and I knew him to be worth some mil- 
lions sterling. He led the way to the hall, and 
from thence up stairs to a large chamber, in 
which stood a bed. I could just distinguish a 
human form upon this bed, but the place was too 
dark to see plainly, so I directéd Mrs. Gobray— 
the old lady aforesaid—to open one of the shat- 
ters. This having heen done, I approached the 
bed. Iwas startled by the scene that there met 
my gaze. The invalid was a girl, not far from 
seventeen years of age, and even in her sunken 
condition, she presented the greatest share of fe- 
male loveliness I had ever seen. Her skin was 
as pure as marble ; her brow, full and admirably 
developed; her hair, of a perfect golden lustre, 
and gathered about the temples and ears in bean- 
tifal curls; her features faultlessly regular; and 
her eyes of a deep, lustrous, golden blue. She 
started, on beholding me, and an unintelligible 
exclamation dropped from her lips. 

I sat down by her side and took her hand. I 
found the skin dry and hot, and the pulse small, 
hard, and fluttering. Her. nervous system was 
greatly debilitated, with much weariness, flying 
pains, and frequent sighing. But the tongue 
was perfectly clean, though somewhat swollen 
and inflamed. I asked her many questions, all 
of which she answered promptly. 

Her ease was truly a curious one. Most of the 
symptoms were those of typhus fever, but there 
were other symptoms, too, as well as some of 
the typhus marks absent. There was one thing 
which strack me as paramount to all others, and 
that was the severe inflammation of the stomach, 
and which extended all along the @sophagus to 
the tongue, and also through the larynx, an@ the 
bronchital tubes. There was some flash—hectic 
—upon the cheeks, but the eye did not appear as 
usual in su¢h cases. After a thorough examina- 
tion, I made my prescriptions with as much 
judgment as I could command. I avoided every- 
thing of a nauseating quality, for I was sure she 
had already taken more emetics than was good 
for her. In addition to the potions which I left, 
I directed that the head, neck and breast should 
be often bathed with cold water. 

When I left the chamber, the old man asked 
me what I thought of his “ poor child’s” case. 
I saw that he was nervous and anxious, and I 
gave him some hope, though in truth I had but 
a faint idea of what really ailed his niece. 

When I returned to my office, I sat down and 
pondered upon my new patient’s case. I called 
to mind each symptom, but I could not conceive 
of any natural cause which could have 
such developments. . 
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' On the next day, I called again, bat I could 
not see that my medicine had had any effect. I 
sat down by the girl’s side, and I soon found 
that a mental depression of more than ordinary 
moment was upon her. She eyed me with an 
eager, fixed look, and often, when my eyes were 
unexpectedly turned upon her, I found her gaze 
fixed upon me with a look tore tender than 
otherwise, At first, I imagined that her mind 
must be wandering, but her conversation was 
not only rational and sensible, but of the high- 
est order of purity and modesty. She was free 
t explain her feelings to me, but when I came 
to ask her concerning any circumstances or hab- 
its that might have led to disease, she not only 
failed to answer promptly, but she seemed diffi- 
dent about answering at all. 

Four times I visited her, and each time I 
found her failing, None of my medicine seemed 
to have the effect I desired, while symptoms, 
which I supposed would at once subside beneath 
my treatment, remained in full force. On my 
fifth visit, I made a new and more thorough ex- 
amination. The symptoms were the same as 
00 my first visit, only the vital energy was much 
“less. While I was examining her tongue, a 
suspicion entered my mind. I prepared an 
emetic, and caused her to take it. Vomiting 
followed in a few minutes, and, unknown to her, 
I dipped a sponge into the matter which she 
had thrown off, and concealed it about me. 
When I went home, I analyzed the small quan- 
tity I had secured, and I found that my suspi- 
cions were correct. A deadly poison had been 
taken into her stomach, anil that, too, within a 
very few hours before I made my visit, for its 
chemical parts were not yet separated. 

Here was a discovery. Of course, I knew 
that I had given none of this poison; and I 
knew, too, that no other physician was attending 
upon my patient. I now understood many 
things which had heretofore puzzled me, though 
there were some which I did not understand. 
Yet I was deeply in the dark, and it was some 
time before I resolved to make my discovery 
known to my patient. 

On the following day, Allan Varney met me 
ia the hall before I had seen my patient, and in 
wembling tones, asked me if 1 had now any 
hopes of Anne’s recovery. 1 informed him that 
within two days I could give him a ditect an- 
swer, and this seemed to give him relief. 

When I entered the chamber where my patient 
lay, I found her more low than before, and her 
pulse bad now become very weak and faint, with 
@ flattering motion. Now I could read very 
plainly all the symptoms of slow, systematic 


poisoning; and the next question was—was 
some secret enemy doing this fearful work, or 
was Anna Dean a suicide? I resolved to ar- 
rive at the truth at once. I asked Mrs. Gobray 
to leave the room, and then I sat down at the 
bedside. I took the girl’s hand in my own, 
and thus commenced : 

“ Anna Dean, I have exercised my utmost 
skill upon your case, and yet you fail every 
hour. Are you prepared for death ?” 

“Yes, sir; O, yes.” Her answer was quick, 
and even vehement. I was pretty sure now 
where the danger lay. 

“ Allow me to ask you another question,” I 
resumed. “Do you think there is any use in 
my further attendance upon you? Do you feel 
as though I could help you ?” 

She hesitated some time ere she answered 
this, and I could see that she was troubled. But 
at length she said, in a faltering tone : 

“ You must be your own judge of that, sir.” 

“ But,” I added, determined now to come to 
the point, “will you help me if I continue to 
labor for you? I cannot cure you while you de- 
liberately nullify all my efforts in your behalf.” 

Anna Dean started, as I thus spoke, and gazed 
me full in the eye. 

“ What do you mean?” she finally asked. 

“Do you not know what I mean?” I replied, 
with a touch of sternness. 

She made me no reply, but covered her face 
with her hands, and turned away. I had no 
longer any doubts. I remained silent until she 
again turned towards me, and then said,in a 
tone as kind as I could assume: 

“ Anna Dean, your secret isknown tome. I 
have found poison in your stomach, and I know 
that you have taken it of your own free will. 
Mind you, I know this.” 

sir!” she gasped, extending both. her 
hands, and grasping me by the arm; “ you will 
not expose me |” 

“TJ cannot promise,” I replied. “But if you 
will confide to me your reasons for this strange 
course, then I will give you a more decided an 
swer. Fear not, my friend, for I assure you, 
upon my honor, that I will not reveal one thing 
which I learn from you without your full and 
free consent.” 

Gradually, her hands slipped down until they 
both rested in mine, and then, in a tremulous 
tone, she said : 

“You have discovered my most dangerous 
secret, and I am now willing to tell you the rest. 
Ihave felt a strange confidence in you, ever 
since you commenced to visit me, and once or 
twice I have almost wished that I might recover 
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just to please you and help your reputation ; but 
my purpose was too firmly fixed, and I held to 
it. One year ago, I became with a 
youth who was all truth and nobleness, and I 
loved him. Ere long, he confessed his love for 
me, and from that time, there was no disguising 
of our real feelings. O, I loved that youth with 
my whole soul, and I thought he lqved me the 
same. Perhaps he did, then. But he left me! 
All was arranged for our future ofjoy and bless- 
edness, and a hundred times did we talk it over 
together. Finally, my uncle sent for me to 
come to London, and George came with me. 
One evening he spent with me here, and—and— 
Ihave notseen him since. He has found anoth- 
er, whom he loves better. Why, now, should I 
live? Life is but a burdento me, and the future 
but one prospect of dayless night! I pondered 
long upon it—I reflected seriously—and I re- 
solved to die. O, sir, you know not the pangs 
of the heart utterly broken; you know not the 
terrible agony of the crushed and hopeless soul. 
People wonder how the lone-stricken can be so 
foolish, but they know not the dreadful reality of 
pain that dwells with them. I would have taken 
my soul away from earth at once, only I had 
some care for the feelings of my friends; so I 
resolved to pursue this course, and thereby lead 
them to think that I died a natural death.” 

she ceased speaking, she bowed. her head 
and wept, and for the first time in my life I had 
some faint realization of the heart-pangs o 

those who suffered the loss of the living loved 
one. 

“ What was the name of the youth to whom 
you have alluded?” I asked. 

“ George Latimer,” she answered. 

I trembled, but she did not notice it. I had 
feared this. It was my own brother! 

“Promise me one thing,’”’ I said, hiding my 
real feelings. ‘Promise me that, until you see 
me again, you will not touch any poison.” 

“But why?” she asked. 

“Promise, if you would be happy here and 
hereafter. It is a simple thing. Promise.” 

She did promise, and I left her the most pow- 
erful restoratives I thought her system would 
bear, which she promised to take. When I left 
her, I repaired at once to the lawyer's office, 
where my brother had taken a desk, but he was 
not there. 

“And furthermore,” added the attorney, “he 
has not been here over an hour during the past 
week. Ah, he’s in a sad way, city life will ruin 
him.” 

I stopped not to make any conversation, but 
simply left a note for George, requesting him to 
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call upon me immodiately, and then returned to 
my office. 

This was something strange for George. He 
was now in his twenty-second year, and until 
within a month I had never known him to en- 
gage in any sort of riotous conduct. No one 
could be more sober and steady than he had 
been, and no student at Oxford had better rec- 
ommendations from his tutors. 

That very evening George called at my office. 
His face was flushed, and bis hand was unsteady. 

“ You left a note at Bateby’s for me,” hesaid, 
after I had greeted him as was my wont. 

“ Yes, George,” I returned, “for I wished to 
see you much. Suppose our poor mother should 
hear how you— : 

“ Stop ! stop !” George cried, vehemently, and 
with much emotion. “Don’t saya word. IfI 
can die I will. When I went to Bateby’s office, 
I meant to push ahead, but it’s of no use.” 

“ Bat what is all this? Whathas happened *” 

“T can’t tell you, Lewis; sodon’t ask me.” 

I saw a tear in his eye as Le spok. 

“But let me tell you something, George. A 
week ago I was called upon to attend a beautifal 
young female who had been taken down with a 
strange disease. Four physicians had given her 
up. For four days I attended her, and I was 
also on the point of giving her up, when I dis- 
covered that she was committing suicide! She 
was taking slow poison; taking it thus, so that 
when she was gone her friends might not know 
the terrible truth. I revealed to her my discov- 
ery, and she told me her sad story. A year be- 
fore she had become acquainted with a youth, to 
whom she gave her whole heart, and he returned 
her love. A few months of sweet joy followed, 
and then her uncle sent for her to come to this 
city. She came, and her lover came with her. 
But she has not seen him since. He has forsak- 
en her, and she wishes only to die. Life has no 
more joys for her if he be lost to her.” 

George started forward and grasped me by the 
arm. He was pale as death, and his breath 
came hard and quick. 

“Tell me her name,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“ Anna Dean,” I answered. 

“O, God of mercy!” he gasped, clasping his 
hands, “ who told this falsehood? Me, false to 
my love? Me—who am now dying in her neg! 
Lewis Latimer, many a time have I tried to 
her, and her uncle spurned me from his door. 
Could I return there again? No! But has not 
Anna received my letters ?” 

“TI think not,” I replied. 

“ And does she love me yet *”’ he cried, almost 
frantically, 
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“So much I told him, ‘‘that she even 
chooses death, to life without you.” 

“O, what @ villain thet old man is! He has 
lied to me, basely lied to me.” 

But I need not tell all that occurred then ; 
suffice it for me to here say, that I soon became 
satisfied that Mr. Varney, for the purpose of 
breaking off the match between his niece and 


On the next day I called at Varney’s house, 
and asked for a few minutes’ conversation with 
the old man in private. He led the way to the 
parlor, into which I had been imtrodaced on my 
first visit, and as we had become seated, I spoke. 
I knew that square work would be the best, and 
at it I went, 

“Mr. Varney,” I said, “you have expressed 
mach anxiety respecting your niece, and I am 
now &ble to inform you of the nature of her 
disease; I discovered it by accident, and you 
alone can eure her.” 

“ Me? me, doctor?” uttered the old man in 
astonishment. 

“* Yes, sir,” I answered. “Her’s is a perfect 
case—and the first and only one I have ever 
seen—of a broken heart. Her soul is utterly 
crushed, and if the true remedy is not applied, 
death must soon follow.” 

“Bat how? Explain!” cried Varney, leap- 
ing from his chair, and then sitting down again. 

“ Then listen. Until last night, sir, 1 knew 
not how nearly I was connected with this affair, 
end as God is my judge, my relationship to one 
of the parties influences me not in the least. 
Anna loves a noble-hearted but humble youth ; 
with her whole soul she loves him ; but she is 
torn from him. She will not complain of the 
man who has done this, but she chooses to die, 
and ‘thus end ali her sorrows. Thus, sir—and 
« thus alone—has the hand of death fallen upon 
Anna Dean,’ 

“Bat you spoke of relationship, sir,” whisper- 
ved the old man, mueh agitated. 

“ Ay, sir; the youth whom you have turned 
from your door, is my brother. But mind you, 
I ask nothing for'my own sake, though my poor 
brother is dying, too.” 

“But with dissipation,” added Varney. 

“ And that dissipation is the result of this fa- 
| Mvbw. Never before was he so, and could his 
love be returned, I'd pledge my life that never 
again would he be found thus sunken.” 

The old man started to his feet and began to 
pace the room. At length he stopped in front of 
me, and said, “You may be mistaken in this, 
sir.” 


ANNA DEAN. 


“Let us to yourniéce at once, then,” I replied, 
“and there you shall have the proof. She knows 
not yet, that George Latimer remains true to his 
love. She thinks him false. You know, sir, 
how she gained that impression.” 

* Do you mean to catechize me ?” , 

“Not atall, sir. But I speak plainly. You 
know the gituation in which I found my patient. 
Ah, here is a case fot a summiary remedy. 
Come, let us go to her room ; and let me speak 
but one word of truth, and the rest I will leave 
to you.” 

A few moments the old man pondered, and 
then he consented to go. We found Anna upon 
her bed, and at a single glance I could see that 
she was better, and then I knew that she was not 
so far gone but that I could save her. I ap- 
proached the bedside and took her hand. 

“ Anna Dean,” I said, “last night I saw 
George Latimer. He is my own brother—Stop ! 
Listen until I finish—I found him reckless of 
life, and courting death. He loved you truly, 
fondly, and with his own lips he told me that 
death was preferable to life without you.” 

With a quick cry she sprang up to a sitting 
position and caught me by the arm. Her eyes 
beamed with a bright fire, and a deep flush came 
to her cheek. 

“You are not deceiving me,” she uttered, 
frantically. 

“No, Anna, I speak the truth.” 

“O, my uncle!” she groaned, letting go her 
hold upon me, and extending her hands towards 
him,“ save me! save me !—and save him, too!” 

The old man made a motion for me to leave 
the room. 

“He knows nothing more!” I whispered to 
the girl, and then I turned away. I went down 
to the parlor, and there I remained half an hour, 
at the end of which time Allen Varney joined 
me. 

“Doctor Latimer,” he said, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, “ when your brother came down 
here from Oxford, I knew him only as @ poor 
youth without business of any kind, and supposed, 
without the opportunities for business. To such 
an one I dared not trust the management of such 
& sum as must go with the hand of my niece; 
so I simply resolved to break up the thatch at 
once, thinking that a short time would serve to 
heal all heart wounds; but I find I wasmistaken. 
I feel not like talking much, now; but go and 
tell your brother to come here. I would sec him, 
and tell him, too, that Anna would see him.” 

I went away happy. I found George waiting 
for me at my office. I told him the news, and 
he sank down upon my sofa and fainted. But 
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DAN BIGH’S! GRATITUDE. 


Isoon revived him, and ere long afterwards, we 
were on our way to Lambert Street. Allen Var- 
ney asked me if ’twould be safe to allow George 
togoup now. I-told him yes, that it would 
serve better to start her back to life than any- 
thing else. I remained behind while the old gen- 
tleman conducted my brother up, In about ten 
minutes Varney returned, and he made no effort 
to hide the tears that trickled down his cheeks. 

“ My soul!” he uttered, “ I didn’t dream how 
she loved him, She didn’t tell me.” 

“Because you made her think that he had 
forgotten her,”’ said I. 

“I know,” he returned, “but it’s over now. 
Tleft them clasped in each cther’s arms. If she 
only recovers I shall be happy. 

And Anna Dean did recover, though her uncle 
knew not the immediate agent of her sickness. 
She recovered, and became the wife of my broth- 
er. Old Varney ¥ him up in the banking busi- 
ness, and he is now one of the most successful 
bankers in the metropolis. Anna lives to love 
him, and to love me, too; for she assures me that 
no other physician could have saved her. I 
never dispute her, for there is a strange joy in 


owning the gratitude of one so beautiful and | 


> 


good as she is, 


DAN TUCKER IN INDIA. 
A very curious illustration of progress in In- 
dia was furnished to'me one day during my 80- 
ourn with Mr. Place. We were dining together 
in his bungalow when a wandering Hindoo min- 
strel came along with his mandolin, and request- 
ed permission to sit upon the veranda and play 
for us. I was desirous of hearing some of the 
Indian airs, and my host therefore ordered him 
to perform during dinner. He tuned the wires 
of his mandolin, extemporised a prelude which 
had some very familiar , and to my 
complete astonishment began singing ‘Get out 
of the way, Old Dan Tucker!” The old man 
seemed to enjoy my surprise, and followed up 
his performance with “O, Susanna,” “ Buffalo 
Gals,” and other choice Ethiopian melodies, all 
of which he sang with admirable spirit and cor- 
rectness. I addressed him in English, but found 
that he did not understand a word of the lan- 
guage, and had no conception of the nature of 
¢ songs he had givenjus. He had heard some 
English officers sing them at Madras, and was 
indebted entirely to his m for both the 
melodies and words. It was vain to ask him for 
his native airs ; he was fascinated with the spirit 
of our national music, and sang with a grin of 
delight which was very amusing. As a climax 
of skill, he closed with, «¢ Malbrook se va ten 
guerre,” but his pronunciation of French was 
not quite successful. I have heard Spanish 
boatmen on the Isthmus of Panama, nging 
“Carry me back to Ole Virginny,” and A 
boys in the streets of Alexandria humming 
“ Lucy Long,” but I was hardly prepared to hear 
the same airs from the lips of a Hindoo in the 
Great Mogul.— Bayard Taylor's Letters. 


DAN RICE’S GRATITUDE. 


Dan Rice, the celebrated circus performer, 
some fourteen years ago left Reading with an 
exhibition of some sort, which turned out badly, 
and involved the proprietor in difficulty.’ Judge 
Heidenreic, of Berks county,found him in 
condition, gave him a suit of clothes, and lent 
him a horse and wagon, in order that he —_ 
pursue his business. Dan was still unsuccessful, 
and destitution seen overtook him again ; while, 
to add to his distress, his wife was taken sick. 
In this dilemma he was forced to sell the horse 
and wagon, which the judge had only loaned 
him, in order to raise means to take his wife 
home to Pittsburgh. Not long after this he ob- 
tained a situation ia one of the theatres of this 
city, where the judge saw and recognized him, 
and in the morning called at his lodgings. Dan 
was still poor and seedy, and fully expected re- 
— if nothing worse, from his old patron 

ut instead of these, the judge insisted on his 
going the second time to the tailor’s and being’ 

tted out at his expense. To this, however, Dan 
would not consent, and they parted, never to 
meet again until one day last week, when his 
company was ing at Reading, and the 
udge came to attend. Dan’s first duty was to 
hunt up his old friend, and invite him to take a 
short ride about town, to which he consented, 
_— a horse and vehicle were soon ready at the 

oor. 

Dan’s equipage, like that of his profession 
generally, seemed a pretty stylish turn-out. It 
consisted of a bran new carriage of elegant make, 
a cream colored Arabian pony, and a spick and 
span new set of glistening harness. The drive 
was taken and enjoyed, and time flew swiftly by, 
as the two friends talked and laughed over the 
of old times. Dan drove 

¢ judge back to his lodgings, ste out upon 
the pavement, and before the suds had time to 
rise from his seat, handed him the reins and 
whip, with a graceful bow, and said, ‘‘ These are 
yours, judge—the old horse and wagon restored 
with interest—take them, with Dan Rice’s 
warmest gratitude!” The judge was stricken 
dumb with amazement for a few moments, but 
soon recovered his self-possession, and an to 
remonstrate. But Dan was inexorable—he 
closed his lips firmly, shook his head, waved a 
polite adieu to his old friend in the carriage, 
walked off to his hotel, and left the ju to 
drive the handsome equipage, now really his 
own, to the stable. An honest man, and a man 
of honor, is Dan Rice.— Reading Gazxtte. 


TRUISMS. 
There are many truisms in the world. Take 


the following as a sample in every-day life : 
One new: bonnet w oa fady feel happy, 


—very. a 
One “fanny man ” will bother a whole neigh- 
borhood. 
One goose hiss will disturb a whole assembly. 
One drop of oi! will stop a hideous noise. 
One “ jolly row ” will tarn all the inhabitants 
of a street out of doors. 
One make a dozen plain girls 
unhap an entire evening. 
One sorig will set thirty people talking. 
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‘MADAME URSINUS. 


i TO M. 


BY IDA RAVELIN. 


It is not for thee, thou false-hearted one, 

That these sighs all unbidden unceasiogly come, 
It is not for thee that these tears banish mirth, - 
And everything loses its charm upon earth. 


Ah no, thou deceiver! my heart is as cold 

Towards the idol it cherished so fondly of old, 

That the moonlight now resting on yonder pure snow, 
Could dissolve it ere I could such weak folly show. 


°Tis not that my trust in fond love thou hast shaken, 
My trust in “‘ earth’s Eden of bliss” thou hast taken ; 
°Tis not that I never again shall now dare 

Te confide my heart's love to another's vain care. 


It is not for this—no, the tear that now falls, 
Is for time spent so vainly, that memory recalls, 


- When the hours unheeded in folly were past, 


When hope whispered falsely my bright dreams would last. 


It is that I thought not of blest things above, 

And turned coldly away from # Seviour’s pure love; 
That roses were twined in the bands of my heir, 
When Jesus the thorns was contented to wear. 
‘This—this is the cause of all grief in my heart, 

And bids the bright sunshine of life to depart; 

But in future, when folly and sins are forgiven, . 
I once more may smile in the ‘‘sunlight of heaven.” 
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MADAME URSINUS, 


THE PRINCESS OF POISONERS. 


‘Tuer: are few objects which present to the psy- 
chologist more curious traits, and more subtle 
enigmas, than lady poisoners. The character is 
80 opposed to all our ideas of feminine feeling 
and affection, that, except under circumstances 
of extreme excitement, resentment of slighted at- 
tachment, blind jealousy, or revenge of injured 
honor, its existence would seem hardly possible. 
If we search for motives, we find them to be 
generally of the most selfish and grovelling kind. 
They are, commonly, to put out of the way some 


or all of the people around who have money to 
leave. Other base passions come into play, but 
Mammon, the basest spirit that fell, is generally 
at the bottom of their career. Itis amazing the 
variety and amiability of character that is worn 
for years, to cover the foul fiend within. For long 


periods these female vampyres live in the heart, 
of a family circle, wearing the most lifelike 


-marks of goodness and kindness, of personal at- 


tractions and spiritual gifts ; caressed, feted, hon- 
ored as the very pride of their sex, while they are 
all the time calculating on the lives and purses 
of those nearest, and whe should be dearest to 


Some of these modern Medeas have played the 


part of the fashionable, or the versatile, or the 
wsthetic ; some of the devoted attendants on the 
sick and suffering. Heaven defend us from such 
devotion ! . May no such tigress smooth our pil- 
low, smile blandly on us in our pains which she 
cannot take away, and mix with taper fingers 
the opiate for our repose! Amid the most 
stealthy-footed and domestically benign of this 
feline race, were the Widow Zwanziger, and Mrs. 
Gottfried, of Germany. They were amongst the 
most successfal, though not the most distinguish- 
ed, in this art of poisoning. They went on their 
way, slaying all around them, for years upon 
years, and yet were too good and agreeable to be 
suspected, though death was but another name 
for their shadows. Funerals followed these fatal 
sisters as certainly as thunder follows lightning, 
and undertakers were the only men who flourish- 
ed in their path. 

The Widow Zwanziger wag an admirable cook 
and nurse. Her soups and coffee had a peculiar 
strength ; her watchful care by the sick bed was 
in all hearts ;:she kissed the child she meant to 
kill, and pillowed the aching head with such 
soothing address that itnever ached again. Mrs. 
Gottfried was so attractivea person that her min- 
istration was sought by people of much higher 
rank than her own: she was so warm a friend, 


that she was a friend unto death, and one attach- 
ed soul after another breathed their last in her 
arms. Husband after husband departed, and 
till her hand was sought, and still it practised 
its cunning. At length, in her four and fiftieth 
year, she was detected and arrested. In prison 
she walked amid the apparitions of her victims, 
wept tears of tenderness over their memory, and 
finished by desiring that her life might be writ- 
ten; so that, having lost everything else, she 
might yet enjoy her fame. 

All women of this class have had an extraor- 
dinary degree of vanity—and, what is more, they 


have had a perfect passion for their art, The 


Marchioness de Brinvilliers was an enthusiast in 
the composition of the rarest poisons, of which 
her accomplice, Sainte-Croix, was so eminent a 
compounder. The admiration of her beauty, 
the distinction of her rank, afforded her but a fee- 
ble satisfaction in comparison to that of watching 


the operation of some lethal essence, She cer- 


tainly was not the mere marchioness, but the 
princess of poisoners; and yet it remained for 
Madame Ursinus to give additional touches of 
perfection to this peculiar character. She was 
at once a lady of fashion, a pictist, a writer of 
usefal tracts, a poetess, and a poisoner. Through 
all the dangers of these various careers, she liv- 
ed to the good old age of seventy-six, and died 


lamented! Brinvilliers, Zwanziger, and Gott- 
fried, confessed that they were conquered by their 
crimes ; but Madame Ursinus, branded in public 
opinion, continued to defy it, and conquered 
even that, and to the very last gasp persisted in 
playing the heroine. Nay more, without con- 
fession, remorse, or penitence, she strove in her 
own way, and with no trifling success, to achieve 
the title of a saint. Surely it is worth while to 
dig up from the rubbish-heap of a Prussian 
criminal court a few fragments of the history of 
such a woman. 

The widow of Privy-councillor Ursinus lived 
honored and courted in the highest circles of 
Berlin. Her rank, and the reputation of her 
husband, whom she had lost but a few years, 
her handsome fortune, her noble figure, and im- 
pressive features, together with her spirit and 
accomplishments, made her the centre of attrac- 
tion in the society of the time. She lived in a 
splendid house, and her establishment in all its 
appointments was perfect. We can imagine the 
sensation caused by the news of her arrest. 

Madame Ursinus was seated in the midst of a 
brilliant company on the evening of the 5th of 
March, 1803, at a card table, when a servant, 
with all the signs of terror on his face, entered, 


and informed her that the hall and ante-room 
were occupied by police, who insisted on seeing 
her. Madame Ursinus betrayed no surprise or 
emotion. She put down her cards, begged the 
party with whom she was engaged to play to ex- 
case the interruption, observing that there was 
some mistake, and that she would be back ina 
moment. She went but did not return, After 
waiting some time, her partners inquired after 
her, and learned to their consternation, that she 
was arrested and carried off to prison, on a 
charge of poisoning. 

A confidential servant, Benjamin Klein, had 
complained in the preceding moath of February 


of indisposition. She gave him a basin of beef- 
tea, and some days afterwards some medicine in 


raisins. This, so far from removing his com- 
plaint, increased it; and when ‘his mistress a few 
days afterwards, offered him some boiled rice, 
he said he could not eat it, and was much struck 
by observing that she carefully put it away 


where no one else could get it, This excited in 
his mind strong suspicions that there was some- 
thing in the food that was detrimental to health, 
and associated with his condition. He resolyed 
secretly to examine his mistress’s room and cab- 
inet, and in the latter he found @ small parcel, 
with the ominous label—Arsenic. 


The next day his attentive mistress brought 
him some stewed pranes, which she recommend- 
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ed as likely to do him good; and this time he 
accepted them with apparent thankfulness, bat 
took care that none of them should enter his 
mouth. He communicated his suspicions to the 
maid, in whom he had confidence, and she quick- 
ly carried off the pranes to her brother, who was 
the apprentice to a celebrated apothecary. The 
apprentice communicated the prunes and the 
suspicion to his master, who tested them, and 
found them well seasoned with arsenic. The 
apothecary very soon conveyed the discovery to 
the magistrate, and the magistrate, after hearing 
the statement of the servant and the lady’s maid, 
arrested the great lady. 

People, of course, now began to look back on 
the life of this distinguished woman ; and it was 
presently remembered that her husband, and an 
aunt, to whose last days she had paid assiduous 
attention, and whose wealth had fallen to her, had 
gone off suddenly. Madame Ursinus was all at 
once set’ down as a second Brinvilliers, and won- 
derful revelations were expected. The general 
appetite for the marvellous became ravenous and 
insatiable. There appeared almost immediately 
—it is wonderful how quickly such things are 
done—a book by M. Frederick Buchholz, enti- 
tled the “Confessions of a Female Poisoner, 
written by herself,” which was rapidly bought 
up and devoured, as the veritable confessions of 
the Ursinus. 

Bat, alas for the hungering and thirsty public, 
Madame Ursinus was not a lady of the confess- 
ing sort! She was a clever, far-secing soul, who 
had laid her grand plans well, and had cllowed 
no witnesses, and feared no detection. Trae, if 
she had poisoned her husband and her aunt, the 
witness of the poison itself might be forthcom- 
ing; but chemical tests of poisens were not then 
so well known as now. The bodies were disin- 
terred and examined, and no trace of poison was 
found. The state of the stomach and intestines 


was most suspicious; but the doctors disagreed 
as to the cansé, as doctors will; and so far Mad- 


ame Ursinus was safe. 

Bat there was no getting over the fact that the 
prunes intended for the cautious Benjamin Klein, 
had arsenic in them; and the Ursinus was too 
shrewd to attempt to deny it. On this point she 
did confess, promptly, frankly, and fully. But 
then, she meant no harm, at least against him. 
She had no intention of murdering the man. 
What good could that do her ? he had no money 
to leave. No, her motive was very different. 
In early life her affections had been thwarted - 
through the usual obduracy of parents; she had 
married a man whom she highly esteemed, but 
did not love ; another friend, whom she didlove, 
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had died of consumption, and she was disgusted 
with life. The gaiety and splendor which sur- 
rounded her were a hollow splendor, and weari- 
some gaicty. She had been prosperous, but that 
prosperity bad only accelerated her present 
mood. She had outlived the relish of existence, 
and had resolved to die. Ignorant, however, 
poor immocent soul! of the force of this. poison, 
she wanted to learn how much would be suffi- 
-cient for its object ; and therefore she had done 
as young doctors are said to do in hospitals 
—made a few experiments on her patient, the 
unfortunate Benjamin Klein. She had given 
him the minutest quantity, so as to be quite safe, 
and had cautiously increased the successive 
doses—not with the least intention to do him 
harm, but to ascertain the effectual dose for her- 
self. She would not for her life have hurt the man. 

In society she had been noted for her sensibil- 
ity, for the almost morbid delicacy of her nerves 
and the acuteness of her sympathies. This was 
all. As to the charge of having administered 
poison to her nearest connections, she treated the 
calumny with the greatest indignation. The 
judges were puzzled ; the Ursinus was resolute 
in the protestations of her innocence; and the 
public were at a disagreeable nonplus. 

And what had really been the life and charac- 
ter of the Ursinus? Sophia Charlotte Elizabeth 
Weingarten was the daughter of a so called Bar- 
on Weingarten, who, as secretary of legation in 
Austria, had, under the charge of high treason, 
crossed to Prussia, and assumed the name of 
Weiss. Fraulein Weingarten, or Von Weiss, 
was born in 1760. While residing, in her teens, 
with an elder married sister, wife of the Coun- 
cillor of State Haacke, at Spandau, occurred 
that genuine love affair which her parents so 
summarily trampled upon. She was called 
home to Stendal, and, in her nineteenth year, 
married to Privy-Councillor Ursinus. The 
privy-councillor was a man of high standing, 
high character, and most exemplary life; but 
unluckily, all these gifts and graces are often 
conferred upon or acquired by men who do not 
possess the other qualities that young ladies of 
nineteen admire. The worthy councillor was 
old, sickly, deaf and passionless. In fact, he 
was a dull, commonplace, diligent, unimagina' ive 
pack-horse and official plodder; most meritori- 
ous in his motives, and great in his department 
of public business, but just the last man fora 
lively, handsome girl of nineteen. On the other 
hand, he bad his good qualities even as a hus- 
band. He had no jealousies, and the most un- 
bounded inda! gence. 

Soon afer their marriage they removed to Ber- 


lin, where, amid the gay society of the capital, 
Madame Ursinus soon contracted a warm friend- 
ship for a handsome young Dutch officer, of. the 
name of Rogay.. Rogay, in fact, was the man of 
her heart. She declared, with her usual candor, 
in one of her examinations before the magis- 
trate, that she was made for domestic affection, 
that as there was no,domestic affection between 
herself and her departed husband, neither he nor 
she pretended any. They agreed to consider 
themselves as a legal couple, and as friends, and 
no more. As to Captain Rogay, she made no 
secret of it that she clung to him with the most 
ardent feeling of love. 

This attachment the privy-counicillor —the 
most reasonable of men—so far from resenting, 
encouraged and approved. He wished his wife 
to make herself happy, and enjoy life in her own 
way ; and there is a long letter preserved in the 
criminal records, which he himself wrote at her 
dictation to the beloved Rogay, on an occasion 
when he had absented himself for some time, urg- 
ing him to renew his visits, and that in the most 
love like terms, the tenderest of which the old 
man underlined with his own hand. 

But Rogay came not—he removed to another 
place, and there, soon after, died. Here was 
now another subject of suspicion. Rogay had 
cause, said people, to keep away; while she 
fawned on him, she had killed him. But here, 
again, the testimony of two of the most cele- 
brated physicians of the day was unanimous that 
the cause of Rogay’s death was consumption 
and nothing more. The physician attested that 
he had attended Rogay while he was living and 
suffering under the roof of Privy-Councillor Ur- 
sinus ; that Madame Ursinus displayed the most 
unequivocal affection for him ; that she attended 
on him, gave him everything with her own 
hand, and that no wife could have been more 
assiduously tender to him than she was. She 
called herself Lotte in her communication with 
him—not only because her name was Charlotte, 
but because she was an enthusiast of the Werter 
school, and loved to be of the same name as 
Werter’s idol. But yet Rogay withdrew himself 
and died alone, and ata distance. 

Three years after the decease of Rogay, died 
Ursinus himself. Old he was, it is true, but. he 
was in perfect health. The kind wife made him 
a little festival on his birthday, and in the night 
he sickened and died. He had taken something 
that disagreed with him—bat what so common 
ata feast? Madame Ursinus sat up with him 
alone; she called not a single creature; she 
hoped he would be better; but the man was 
aged and weak, and he went his way. 


The year after followed as suddenly her maiden 
aunt, the wealthy Miss Witte. One evening, 
her doctor left her quite well, and in the night 
she sickened and died. The Ursinus was quite: 
alone with her, called no single domestic, but let 
the good lady die in her arms. Both the bodies 
of the husband and the aunt, now Klein’s affair 
took place, were disinterred and examined. 
There was no poison traceable, but the corpses 
were found dried together as if baked, or as if 
they were mummies of a thousand years old. 
The skin of the abdomen was so tough that it re- 
sisted the surgeon’s knife, and the soft parts of 
the body had assumed the appearance of hard 
tallow. ‘The hands, fingers and feet of the old 
man were drawn together as by spasms, his skin 
resembled parchment, and the stomachs of both 
bore every trace of injury and inflammation, 
which had reduced them to an inseparable mass, 
Yet the eminent doctors detlared that poison was 
not the cause of death in either case—but apo- 
plexy, or—ia short, that there was not the re- 
motest symptom of poison. 

So, iustead of the pleasure-loving multitude 
obtaining a spectacle and a fete, the whirling 
sword of the executioner and the falling head 
were exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, and 
the handsome, wealthy widow of forty was sent 
to spend the remainder of her days in the fortress 
of Glatz. 

Here she assumed a new character. Her part 
of the interesting woman of fashion was played 
out; she had become interesting beyond her 
wish, and fate had now assigned her another 
part—to defend her life and reputation. There 
was a cal¥to develop her powers of fortitude 
and of intellect, and she embraced it; not only 
before the tribunal of justice, but in her whole 
conduct through the thirty long years which she 
continued a prisoner. 


No sooner had she entered on her quarters in ‘ 


the prison of Glatz, than she set about writing 
an elaborate defence of herself. In her room, 
which was the best the fortress afforded to its 
captives, and which she was allowed to furnish 
according to her pleasure, she placed ‘a little 
table urider the narrow window, in the massy 
wall, and arranged upon it everything that was 
necessary for literary labor. She was surround- 
ed by books; not only for refreshment’ of her 
mind, but for laborious research, and instruction. 
In this defence at which she labored, for she was 
by no means satisfied with that of her paid ad- 
vocates, she now discovered the uneormmon’ 
abilities with which she was endowed. If any 
oue had ever entertained a doubt of her powers 
of reasoning and calculation, of the clearness of 
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her foresight, and tae acuteness of her penetra- 
tion, that doubt was here at once dispelled in the 
most convincing manner. She proved herself 
80 profoundly vast in the law, that she now 
struck her legal advisers with astonishment, as. 
she had done the judges on her trial. Her de- 
fence, which was addressed to her relatives, pre- 
sented her in the new character of a masterly 
writer and legal scholar. This defence is still 
extant, and no defence of a murderer, not even 
that of Eugene Aram, is a more striking spec- 
imen of talent and of well assumed virtue and 
virtuous indignation. 

In the prison she was allowed a female 
panion, and was often visited by distinguished 
strangers, whom so far froin shrinking from, she 
was ever eager to see, never failing to describe 
her misfortunes in vivid colors, to assert her in- 
nocence, and entreat their exertions for her lib- 
eration. Many of these, however, thought that 
the lot of the prisoner, who rustled in silk and 
satin over the floors of the fortress—compered 
with that of other convicts, who, for some rude 
deed, done in a moment of passion, labored in 
heavy chaims, welded to carts, or with iron 
horns projecting above their brows, sweltered in 
deep pits—had nothing in it of a severity which 
warranted an appeal to royal mercy. But, in 
her seventieth year, the royal mercy reached 
her. She was liberated from prison, but re- 
stricted, for the remainder of her life, to the 
city and fortress of Glatz. Here she once more 
played the part, not of a poiséner, bat of an in- 
nocent woman and an aristocratic lady. She 
again opened a handsome house, and gave en- 
tertainments ; and they were frequented! Nay, 
such was her vanity, that she used every dili- 
gence to draw illustrious strangers into her 
cirele. 

An anecdote is related, on undoubted author- 
ity, which is ¢haracteristic. At one of her sup- 
pers, a lady sitting near her actually started, as 
she saw some white powder on a salad which 
was handed her. Madame Ursinus observed it, 
and said, smiling: “Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear, it is not arsenic.” 

Another anecdote is not less amusing. Im- 
mediately after quitting her prison, she invited a 
large company to coffee. An invitation to coffee 
by the poisoner, as she was called in Glatz by 
young and old, was a matter of curiosity—the 
grand attraction of the day. All went; but one 
individual, who had been overlooked in the invi- 
tation, tink of resentment, played a savage joke. 
He bribed the confectioner to mix in the biscuits 
some nauseating drug. In the midst of the en- 
tertainment, the whole company were seized 
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simultaneously with inward pains and sickness, 
gave themselves up for lost, started up in horror, 
and rushed headlong from the house. Glatz was 
thunderstruck with thenews, which went through 
it like an electric flash, that the Ursinus had 
poisoned all her guests. 

Regardless of these little accidents, the Ursinus 
lived a life of piety and benevolence ; so said the 
jailor of the fortress and her female companion. 
She songht to renew her intercouree with her 
sister, Madame Von Hooke, saying: ‘‘ We are 
again the little Yettee and Lotte; our happy 
childhoot stands before me.” Bat the sister 
kept aloof, andthe wounded, but patient and for- 
giving Ursinus exclaimed: “Ah! that life and 
its experiences can thub operate on some people, 
by no means making them happier. God re- 
ward us for all the good we have been found 
worthy to do, and pardon us our many errors.” 
She died in her seventy-seventh year; and her 
companion declared that she could not enough 
admire the resignation with which she endured 
her sufferings through the aid of religion. She 
left her considerable property partly to her 
nephews and nieces, and partly to boftevolent in- 
stitutions. A year before her death, she ordered 
her own coffin, and left orders that she should lie 
in state, with white gloves on her hands, a ring 
on her finger containing the hair of her late 
husband, and his portrait on her breast. — Five 
carriages, filled with friends and acquaintences, 
followed her to the grave, which was adorned 
with green moss, auriculas, tulips and immor- 
telles, an actual bower of blooms. When the 
clergyman had ended his discourse, six boys and 
six poor girls, whom the Ursinus had cared for 
in her lifetime, stepped forward and sung a hymn 
in her honor. The grave-digger had little to 
do: female friends, and many poor people,'to 
whom she had been a benefactress, filled the 
grave with their own hands and arched the 
mound over it. It was a bitter cold morning, 
yet the churchyard could scarcely contein the 
crowd. And thus the poisoner passed away like 
a saint. 


SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION, 

Morelette relates this dialogue, which, he as- 
sures us, he overheard himself: Two'men were 
walking ina ship yard. One ssid: 

Here is some excellent wood.” 

“By no means,” replied the other; “‘it is 
= on 

e first speaker pretended to examine 

wood more carefully, and then said : 

“ Well, now I come to look again, I see the 
worm in several wd 

“The worm did you say ™” rejoined the other. 
“There's not # sign of it. It was I who was 
mistaken. I never saw sounder of better wood 
in all my life.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S NARRATIVE, 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“No objections in the least, my dear fellow, 
But first, let me just finish this cigar. I always 
makeit a principle not to waste a good Havana. 

“Now Iam ready for you. It was a goodly 
number of years ago, it doesn’t signify just how 
many, that I was chief mate of the good brig 
Alida, bound to Havana, with a miscellaneous 
cargo; flour, fish in packages, etc., not forgetting 
a little prime New-England. We had a pretty 
good run nearly past the latitude of the Bahamas, 
and certainly felt a little relief at being deprived 
of a sight at a ‘long, low black,’ with rakish 
sticks; for about that time, such sort of craft 
carried on rather mtore practice than they do at 
the present’ period. I had taken liberty to a 
modest jest upon the subject with Miss Alice, 
one of our two passengers ; for we had just two, 
herself and her father, an old invalid navy cap- 
tain. .And a queer, old sea-dog, he was, too, 
saying it with all respect. I’ve heard since that 
he was never known aboard the fleet byany other 
name than ‘Old Salphur.’ And the name hit 
him, too; you never knew a sailor nick name 
that did-not fit the man who bore it, better than 
anything else that ever could have been invent- 
ed. He was such a powder magazine. His 
round, grizzled head was a bombshell ; his eyes 
were the Jighted match, the fusee; and when 
you came near him, they would flash up in such 
a sort of way, that you would be edging off be- 
fore you know it, under the sensation that he was 
going to explode, and that you wou!d b&blown up. 

“ Now Miss Alice gave one an entirely differ- 
ent impression. She hada beautifal look, mild, 
and gentle; and yet there was as much dignity 
about her, as though she had been one of your 
belles, who look as ‘though ground and plank 
wasn’t good enongh for them to tread on. Eh, 
I don’t know but I was almost as much afraid 
of her, as I was of ‘Old Sulphar;’ but it was in 
a different sortof way. And it didn’t prevent 
our getting somewhat acquainted either. It 
could not be otherwise; there was the old gen- 
tleman smouldering away in the cabin, the most 
of the time. Our skipper, worthy man, used his 
tongue but little; and as Miss Alice had a turn 
for watching the waters and the stars, and spying 
out what romance might be visible in the sea, 
she could not well avaid oceasional speech with 
the only one ready to give such information ae — 
she wanted. 

“Bat stop, where wasI? As I was saying, 
we had had « very good ren, and I turned in 
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one night, thinking of our passage, and heaving 
a sigh to think of the pleasant moments I had 
spent in the company of Miss Alice, and how 
soon they were like toend. So I dropped asleep. 
When I was called again, there was a heavy 
mist hanging over the sea, The wind from the 
northward had died away, and after a few baf- 
fling turns, set in from the southeast. The mist 
at first lifted slowly, just a little of the edge, and 
then it rolled up all at once like a sheet, and as I 
live, there lay a vessel almost abeam, steering 
close to the wind and parallel to our course. A 
single look at her was sufficient for me, and or- 
dering the helmsman to keep the brig off, I 
jumped below to the captain. A few words were 
enough to bring him on deck very quickly. As 
he glanced at the schooner, which was not more 
than some three miles to windward, he turned 
ped the glass. 

“*All hands on deck,’ I cried; ‘make sail! 
At it, coolly and lively! top gallant- 
sails, royals and all,’ 

“The men knew what it was they were work- 
ing for. I never saw before or since, sail got so 
quickly on a merchant vessel. But in spite of 
all this, the pirate gained onus two to one. 
This I had foreseen as well as Captain Hendrick. 
But what was my surprise, as just now I cast 
my eyes aft, to see Captain Sulphur hobbling by 
inches out of the cabin. He had not been on 
deck for some two days. Bata second thought 
assured me that he had ‘snuffed the battle from 
afar,’ and I should not then have been astonish- 
ed to have seen him gird on his sword, and take 
command at once. He did nothing of the kind, 
however, but merely sat down on the quarter 
and blazed away with his eyes. 

“ ¢ Very well, Everett,’ said Captain Hendrick, 
‘if you have any scheme that can give us a 
chance, you are free to make the most of it. I 
see no chance.’ 

“The report of a gun came oyer the water, 
and a shot whistled past. Another, and another. 

“ «Down with the helm,’ I said to the steers- 
man, and gave order to haul up the courses, and 
furl royals. We laid our maintopsail aback, as the 
schooner shot under our stern, and ranged abreast. 

“*Send your boat aboard of us,’ hailed a 
voice in broken English, from the schooner. 

“ Ay, ay, sir |’ was the answer, as I turned aft. 

“Now, men,’ I said, as I passed along, ‘ stand 
by the lee brace; be ready when I give the sig- 
nal, don’t stir a muscle before. We must run 
*em down, or we’re dead men in ten minutes.’ 

“A couple of men followed me, as if to lower 
the boat, and pretending to fumble for a second 
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about the tackle, I suddenly gave the expected 
signal, the men gave a quick pull at the brace, 
and with helm hard up, we swung round and 
gathered way. I slipped into the companion-way 
where the eabin boy had placed my good rifle, 
and as one of the schooner’s crew rushed to the 
wheel, I puta ball through him as handsomely 
as ever I did through a deer, in my boyish hunts 
in good Old Onondaga. I knew we had them 
then. They had forged a little ahead of us, 
luffing close in the wind till the booms lay right 
fore-and aft. Before they could reeover them- 
selves from their position, we were upon them. 
We struck them just about midships. The shock 
was tremendous, but our vessel was over the 
schooner in less time than you could say Jack 
Robiason. Bat a swarm of those devils were in 
the chains in a second, and our fellows banging 
away at them like madmen, with cutlasses, hand- 
spikes, and old muskets. Only some four or 
five got on deck, and those hardly touched it 
alive. I lent hand to throw overboard the last 
of them, and’ then all at once, bethought myself 
of our passengers. There sat Captain Sulphur, 
or rather Lawson as I should say, on the bunk of 
the quarter, quietly wiping a pistol barrel with his 
silk handkerchief. He, who yesterday was scarce 
able to turn in his berth. As I came near him, 
he looked up at me. 

“* Really,’ he said; ‘I fancy, if we have anoth- 
er bout like this, I shall be quite a well man.’ 

“ When we got below—but never mind about 
thatnow. All I can say is, that she got through 
it like an angel. It must have been a terrible 
suspense of hers while that business was going on 
above. You can imagine it far better than I can 
deseribe it, so I will even let it go. Well, the 
next morning we ran in past the Moro, and an- 
chored off the city. I was on the starboard quar. 
ter speaking with Captain Hendrick, when a 
message was brought me from Captain Lawson, 
desiring that I would wait on him in the cabin, 
as soon as I could spare a moment or two from ~ 
my duties. Going below, I found him seated at 
the table, A roll of doubloons lay before him, 
partly covered by his hand, and by his side stood 
his daughter. The captain saluted me with a 
vise-like grip. 

“* Mr, Everett,’ he said, ‘had it not been for 
you, we should this moment have been food for 
fishes. Take an old sailor’s thanks, and a few 
of these yellow-boys by way of giving them s 
clincher, my lad.’ 

“Now had it not been for her presence, I do 
not know but I could have taken the money, for 
I knew it was a trifle tohim. But as it was, I 
felt rather nettled than otherwise, 
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«Sir, I exclaimed, ‘you do not sappose that 
I will take money for doing a duty equally ne- 
cessary to your safety and my own? Pardon 
me, sir; I must decline the offer’) =~ 

“*Eh! What retorted the veteran, with a 
surly growl ; ‘decline my thanks, my doubloons! 
Insult me to my face, you young ‘fire-eater? 
What « dog he is, Alice. Youngster, let me tell 
you, that when I was of your age,'I never would 
have tarned up my nose at a score of doubloons, 
nor have put myself quite so much on my dig- 
nity as you seem todo. Iam not going to try 
you # second time with the offer, I’! warrant you.’ 

“I blurted out some excuses which did not 
appear to be very well received on his part. Bat 
I was consoled by a few words from the daugh- 
ter, whose winning countenance and sweet-toned 
voice seit me on deck again, not so much dis- 
pleased, after all, with my interview. 

“The evening after we finished discharging 
our cargo, I received an invitation in Captain 
Lawson's handwriting, to visit him on the fol: 
lowing day at the plantation of Senor Pablo Blas, 
about fifteen miles distant from Havane. How 
often I had thought of our guests, wishing that 
I could meet them once more, and’ behold, the 
Opportunity was thus unexpectedly offered me. 
The privilege of aday’s absence was readily 
granted me by my indulgent superior, and on 
the following morning I sat out early, my spirits 
rising high as I hastened over a good road and 
through a most delightful country, to the man- 
sion of Senor Blas. Here I found Captain Law- 
son and his host ready to receive me. That was 
a day of great enjoyment. When the hour of 
departure came I bade adieu to Senor Blas, his 
family and guests, with the exception of Captain 
Lawson who was nowhere to be found. I set 
forth on'my return ; passing down an avenue, I 
was arrested at some distance from the house, by 
the appearance of our missing acquaintance, the 
old sea-king, seated in a sort of movable chair, 
such as those in which invalids are wheeled about. 
He motioned to me to stop; and, throwing my- 
self from my horse, I stood by his side. A negro 
servant was in waiting, although sufficiently out 
of hearing of our conversation. 

“* So you are off, young sir?’ began'the bluff 
old ‘chief. ‘I am sorry for it, as I have taken 
rather a liking to you, in spite of a little cross- 
grain ia your disposition. I have taken this op- 
portunity to see you alone, Master Everett, to 
say that I have had my eyes on you, and think 
it best to give-you # word of caution against the 
fature. Without any ifs orands then, I tell-you 
I can’t have you throwing out eye-signals to my 
Alice; mind now, ne ruses, no stratagems, no 


hoisting decoy lights, no cutting out from under 
the commodore’s: lee; no, can’t have it. You 
understand, eh ? 

“I was io a fine flurry by this time, as you 
may think. I whirled about without a word, 
and had one foot in the stirrap, when the old 
gentleman again interposed. 

“* Hold! he said. ‘Don’t leave in a passion, 
my boy. At least, give good-by to the old man 
whom it may be that you will never see again.’ , 

« ¢ Sir,’ said I, turning about to‘him. ‘I may 
give you good-by, since it is not likely that I 
shall ever meet you again. I do not intend again 
to give you like occasion for reproof, though my 
conduct has little merited it now. Has my be- 
haviour, sir, been wanting in respect, or do I ne- 
cessarily forget the inferiority of my position, 
because I receive for a single day, those civilities 
which my kind entertainers bestow without con- 
sideration of my peculiar rank ?” 

“«* Nonsense |’ exclaimed the veteran, rubbing 
his forehead briskly, and moving uneasily in his 
seat. ‘I see youngster, that I must bring you to 
close quarters, and settle this matter at once. 
I believe you have taken a fancy to my girl, and 
in faith, I fear she hasto you. If you choose, 
she is yours. I can give a few dollars by way of 
dowry, and can place you master of a good ship 
in one month from this date. What say you” 

“Twas fairly unmanned by these unlooked 
for words. 

“* Sir,’ I exclaimed, scarce able to speak, ‘I 
am not worthy, I, a poor sea bred youth—’ 

*«* Yes, or no!’ thundered Captain Lawson, 

“What could I reply? I seized the veteran’s 
hand, and bathed it with tears. The next day I 
notified my worthy skipper that he must find 
another officer to supply my place. Three days 
afterward, I was married to my Alice at the re- 
sidence of the American consul in Havana. The 
following month, I received my appointment as 
master of the good ship Eagle, of New York, in 
which Captain Lawson was a very considerable 
owner.” 


Tue Turone ov Faance.—The birth of a 
direct heir to the throne of France would, we 
believe, give general satisfaction to the French 

ple. The present heir apparent is Prince 
Sonaese) whom the French dislike for two-rea- 
sons: First, because, as Kendall says, he is a 
“ chucklehead,” and secondly, because he show- 
ed a lack of pluck in the Crimea. He has no 
merit but the negative one of looking like the 


Great Emperor.’ , 


“ Children,” says Mrs, Grant, “are first vege- 
tables, and then they are animals, and sometimes 
come to people.” But it is sad enough to see how 

now-a-days get beyond the second stage. 


| 
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GREEN LAKE, MORRIS CO., N.J. 


BY SMITH ELY, JR. 


Above the plain—upon the mountain’s crest— 
Far from the ways of men, thy waters rest. 
Pure as the cloudless sky, we find no trace, 
In the calm beauty of thy placid face, 
Of those wild tempest-bursts whose rage was spent 
ren’ 


Enchanted lake! each nook and tiny cave 

That stud the blooming banks thy waters lave, 

Are fairy haunts—and quickened eyes may see 

Their legions joined in elfin revelry: 

While o’er the scene the smiling day-king nods, 
As mother earth uplifts this chalice to the gods. 


Thou gem of wondrous beauty! what to thee 
Are all the jewelled toys of majesty? 
When thy clear sun-lit depths, and wavelets bright, 
Flash on our gaze their overwhelming light, 
We deem thou art a mighty emerald, set 
_ By the great Artnts hand, in Nature's coronet, 
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BY DELIA WARD. 


Sriron, stitch, stitch, and tick, tick, tick, has 
been the burden of a duet, kept up between a 
bright-eyed needle, and a stout old pendulum 
for the last two or three hours, this clear, cold au- 
tymn night. Now the pendulum is singing his 
eolo, for the needle rests awhile, and Margaret 
lays the last fold in the rich silk she has been 
making; looking the while admiringly at its 
exceeding loveliness. 

“Done at last, mother dear, and very glad am 
I—stop a minute, here are still a few bastings.” 
Stooping down to pick out these, some fringe 
became tangled, and suddenly pulling the table- 
cloty by which she was sitting, the room was in 
total darkness. A large oil lamp completely 
overturned, and nothing to receive it but the 
beautiful dress. 

“Why, Margaret, what have you done ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nelson. 

“* Mother! mother! what shall I do?” sobbed 
her daughter, in the same breath. “I dare not 
look—Mrs. Ecley’s dress is ruined—what shall 
I do!” 

“ Keep it perfectly still, my dear, until I get a 
lamp, it may not be so bad as we think.” 

The few seconds which elapsed before her 
mother could procure a light, seemed an age to 
poor Margaret. One flash of thought showed 
her the indignant owner of the dress, and the at- 
tendant evils resulting from the unfortunate ac- 
cident a as though written 
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in phosphorus, and only awaiting this unlucky 
darkness to show themselves. Itwas no half 
way ruin, the lamp had done its very best or 
worst, and not one breadth only, but two or 
three showed upon their glossy surface, dark, 
desperate-looking spots of lamp oil. 

“We ought to be very thankful, my child, 
that this is all,” said Mrs. Nelson, after carefully 


“ Bad enough, no doubt, and yet it remains to 
be seen what we can do. Butjust think of it; 
if Ihad not refused to burn that dangerous fluid, 
what might have been the consequences ? you 
might have been ruined for life, instead of a 
dress alone. Trust me, Maggie, no circum- 
stance is so dark but there is a darker.” 

“ Yes, I know it, mother,” answered Marga- 
ret, piteously, not half convinced, as she knelt, 
looking intently at those indelible spots; “ yet I 
must say I could have made quite a display of 
my gratitude if this, too, had been spared. It is 
done, no help for it now ; and all the little say- 
ings we made for the coming winter must go to 
replace it ;” and Margaret looked at the lamp, as 
reproachfully as though it might be touched, and 
in some way repair the injury. “I will not 
mourn over it. There, your toast will be burn- 
ed, and the tea is getting cold; you are tired, 
too; sit downwhile I get every thing ready.” So 
saying, she playfully pressed her mother into a 
seat. 

Mrs. Nelson sat quietly as her daughter could 
have wished, watching her as she flitted about 
their small but pleasant room. ‘The round table 
was set out, the bright blaze made shadows 
dance up and over the clean, white cloth, two 
fragrant cups of tea were smoking all ready, and 
Maggie waited to do the honors of their quiet 
meal. What a loving cheat was that, each try- 
ing to eat, when we all know that a sudden mis- 
fortune, like a fine dinner, is quite enough for a 
time to banish hunger. 

Margaret did not notice that her food remained 
wholly untasted, and that she had been sitting 
for at least ten minutes in a brown study, until 
a sigh from her mother arousedher. She bright- 
ened up at once, and reproached herself for mak- 
ing a bad matter any worse by a sad counte- 
nance. “Do not sigh, mother, I was only 
thinking of how many comforts you must be de- 
prived, just through my carelessness; I cannot 
forgive myself—yet I was so glad to have it fin- 
ished, I could not be very quiet. Next time, the 
rejoicing must be reserved until the dress is 
fairly out of the house.” 


= 
examining the dress. 

“ All, mother! pray is not this enough? 


‘ 
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“ We cannot prevent ents, and this was 
purely an accident,” said Mrs, Nelson. “I am 
sure if we are in want, something will be pro- 
vided ; so keep your happy spirit, my child, do 
not check it; among all my priceless blessings, 
this is by no means the least.” 

“ There, I have been trying very hard to keep 
fromi crying, and if you flatter me, I certainly 
must ;” and tears were already glistening in her 
bright eyes, though she brushed them away, and 
tried to look very cheerful. 


“ Shall you have sufficient time to finish the |. 


dress? It will take you several hours probably 
to match the silk.” 

“O, yes, Mrs. Spring is making several for 
Mrs. Eddy, they are to be finished any time this 
week. She expects me to do one more, and as 
this is only Wednesday there will be plenty of 
time.” 

set off in the morning with a light 
heart. The clear, bracing air came with its cold 
kiss upon her cheek, making it rosier than ever. 
The city spires looked taller against the blue 
sky, and distance looked more distant, with no 
leaves and foliage to soften the scene. The 
brown trees were stripped and bare, while be- 
neath them, strewn upon the ground, the yellow 
leaves sent up to the boughs where they had 
clung, a perfume, even in their withered beauty. 

It was quite early, and the shops being quite 
empty, Margaret was readily served, and had 
neither her time nor paticnce exhausted. She en- 
tered one, another and another, without any suc- 
cess, when at last the truth began to dawn upon 
her mind; the silk could not be matched. At 
the very last place where there was any chance, 
to her inquiry, the shopman replied, “I think, 
miss, you will find it impossible to obtain any- 
thing of the kind in this city ; it is a peculiar 
style of silk, and if there had been any in the 
market, I should probably have noticed it.” 

“ None in the market!” reiterated Margaret, 
while a frightened feeling began to creep over 
her. Throwing it off with an effort, she thanked 
the shopman, and went out again into the street. 
Where togo now? what todo? she must think 
it over, and try to understand the extent of her 
misfortune. It would be a pity to return to her 
mother with the disappointment, as she could do 
nothing to alleviate it; so thinking, Margaret 
there were few 
persons passing, that might walk slowly, 
and meditate on the next thing tobedone. The 
idea had at first suggested iteclf to go to Mrs. 
Ecley, but had been at once rejected as imprac- 
tieable. Now, however, there seemed no other 
alternative. It was far preferable to telling Mre. 


Spring, who was anything but mild when her 
affairs went on smoothly ; and the effect of such 
announcement, even Maggie’s independent spirit 
shrank from encountering. The groseness of 
Mrs. Spring’s anger was very, very trying. A 
well-bred person, even if offended, would be less 
demonstrative ; and if at all generously inclined, 
Mrs. Ecley might tell her where the silk was 
procured, and give her time to obtain it, and re- 
make the skirt, without Mrs. Spring ever being 
the wiser. So argued Margaret, as she paced 
up and down the quiet street, until at last, having 
fairly pursuaded herself all would come out right 
if Mrs. Ecley could only be seen, with new hope 
beaming from her fine eyes, she bent her steps 
in the direction of C—— street. Alas for her 
courage, the first sight of that interminable range 
of handsome houses sent it off like a frightened 
bird. Nothing but that stern promoter of deeds, 
necessity, kept her on her way. 

The fronting pavements and-heavy granite or 
marble steps were cold and damp from the re- 
cent morning drenching given by the brisk serv- 
ing-men, and as the number of the house had es- 
caped her memory, she was obliged to run up 
and down many of these to read the names 
which were not legible from the street. Any one 
of the servants, polishing the plate-glacs windows 
or otherwise engaged in renovating these aristo- 
cratic establishments, could have informed her of 
the object of her search at once, but anxiety, 
and the thoughts of the dreaded explanation 
sealed her lips. There was some relief in put- 
ting off the evil moment by making herself be- 
lieve it was very difficult to find Mrs. Ecley’s. 
The name was before her at last, however, ap- 
pended to the door of a mansion as frightfully dis- 
tingue as any of the others, and there was noth- 
ing for her bat to ring the bell, which she did with 
a timidity which was sure not to bring a sptedy 
response. As neither the first nor second appeal 
succeeded in arousing any one, the fear of tell- 
ing her story was wholly merged in the more 
trying apprehension that the-lady was absent 
from the city, and that Mrs. Spring’s anger was 
inevitable. As she stepped back to examine the 
premises more closely, to see if there appeared 
to be any one at home, a hurried footstep was 
heard coming through the vestibule, and the door 
was thrown hastily open by an elderly woman. 
Margaret made known her wish as quickly as 
possible ; but seeing the woman draw her breath 
to reply, and half close the door before the re- 
quest was fairly made, she added, with a little 
assumption of authority, “I am, sewing for 
Mrs. Ecley, and it is necessary i bos tate be 
admitted.” 
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“©, yes, come in then,” she answered, her 
countenance clearing a little ; ‘ wonder I hadn’t 
known you were the sewing-girl ;” then in a 
Ingubrious tone, “I am sure there can’t be too 
much help in a house like this. There,” point- 
ing to the broad staircase, “go right up, and I 
will send a housemaid to you, get your things off 
as quick as “ever you can.” So saying, the 

‘matron hurried away, while Margaret ascended 

the stairs as she was bidden. There was evi- 
dently a mistake, but if it afforded an opportuni- 
ty of doing the errand there would be no harm 
in making the most of it. Arrived at the land- 
ing, she hesitated ; nearly fifteen minutes elapsed, 
and no person came to speak to her or tell where 
she should go. One could not fail to notice the 
air of disorder which seemed to prevail in the 
house. Light but hurried steps were constantly 
going to and fro, there was a sound of muffled 
voices, and now and then suppressed sobbings. 
Margaret had just decided to return without in- 
truding any further, when a servant-girl appeared 
at the end of the hall, and beckoned her forward. 
In a low voice, Margaret suggested she had best 
take her name to Mrs. Ecley ; if not the person 
she was expecting, it might not be agreeable for 
her tobe shown in. The girl answered only by 
8 look of wonderment, and passing along the 
gallery threw open the door of a large, partially- 
darkened room, and left her to make her own 
way. It wasa sleeping apartment. Two chil- 
dren’s cots with the snowy drapery tumbled and 
unmade, were on one side, at the other the nurse 
was seated upon a conch, having a young child 
in her arms, and at her feet upon the floor, were 
two little girls with their heads buried in her lap 
and sobbing piteously. 

Margaret’s sympathies were at once excited. 

It was plain she was mistaken for some one who 
was expected to do something, and throwing 
ber bonnet and shawl upon a chair by the door, 
she went across the room, and putting a hand 
upon each of the little weeping heads, asked ten- 
derly, what had happened, and if there was 
anything she could do? 

“Why, don’t you know their mother is dead, 
poor little dears ?” 

“Mrs. Ecley dead!” exclaimed Margaret, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes, died last night, very sudden, nobody 
thought of such athing. She was perfectly well, 
getting all ready to go off a journey just as soon 
as Mr. Ecley got better of the terrible fever that 
has been on him. Now she’s gone so sudden, 
and he’s ten times worse for the shock, and he 


getting on sowell before, too. 0, dear, it’s 
dreadful.” 
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At this the children began to cry afresh. Mar- 
garet saw that the enumeration of their troubles 
was the worst thing possible, and telling the 
nurse she would remain there, begged her to ask 
the !.ousekeeper to step up to the room for a 
minute and let her know what was to be done. 

“ Why, miss, you are to see about the chil- 
dren’s dresses.” 

“ Very well, you had best go ask her to come 
up; or, I will go to her if you will show me the 
wa 

“No, you may stay. Ihaven’t eaten a mouth- 
fal of breakfast to-day, for them poor dears, and 
rather you'd stay.” Disengaging herself 
from the girls, she laid the sleeping child in his 
crib and went out. 

Margaret, the tears starting from her own 
eyes, strove to comfort the little ones. Her gen- 
tle, judicious words soon had the effect to make 
them rise from the floor and nestle upom the 
couch at her side. No one had had time to look 
after them, and the peculiar method of comfort- 

ing which servants always adopt, of pitying, and 
going over again and again with the cause of sor- 
row, had worn upon them to such a degree that 
they were trembling all over with a feverish ex- 
citement. Margaret’s cool hand smoothed 
their brows, her loving kiss and low tones of ten- 
derness cheered and comforted them, and when 
Mrs. Primmins, the housekeeper, came in half 
an hour after, they were sleeping sweetly side 
by side upon one of the beds, with each a hand 
in Margaret’s, who was leaning over them. 

-It was the same person who had admitted her 
an hour before. “Iam really thankful to see. 
that,” she said, in an under tone ; “ they have not 
slept a wink since twelve o’clock last night. 
Now what do you wish of me? I am in great 
haste, besides having a racking headache.” 

In a few words Margaret explained the mis- 
take which had occurred, and was about resum- 
ing her bonnet and shawl. 

“But the other person has not come,” said 
Primmins, with a woe-begone look, “and Iam 
sure I don’t know what’s to be done. Can’t 
you possibly stay to-day at least? The goods 
will be sent right up for you to work upon. 
There is nota soul to see to anything but me. 
Mrs. Ecley’s sister, Mrs, Evans, is over, but 
she’s just good for nothing, what with her grief 
and her watching Mr. Ecley.” ; 
Margaret reflected that the day was her own; 
even if she had the silk, now there was no need 
of hurrying about poor Mrs. Ecley’s dress, so the 
heart of Primmins was cheer.d by her consent- 
ing to remain; premising, however, that she 


must first go home for a short time. This was 


| 
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gladly acceded to, and in a few minutes Mar. 
garet was on her way back. With chastened 
feelings she left the house of mourning, and 
with a deep impression of the truth, that where 
death leaves the loved circle unbroken, other sor- 
rowsshould be held lightly, and borne bravely. 
Stopping at Mrs. Spring’s, she told of her en- 
gagement. For once, that lady was not offended 
atone of her employees presuming to have a 
mind of her own. “It happens very well after 
afl,” she said, “for Mrs. Evans has sent for 
e one to work for her, and as you are at the 
] , there is no use in my sparing any one 
asc. Go, and get through just as quick as you 
can, for I hear there will probably be more fash- 
fonable mourning to be got up in that street be- 
fore the week is over; there is nobody else to 
put the crape folds on if you are busy.” 
“Heartless,” murmured Margaret to herself; 
then recalled it witha tinge of conscience. “ It 
is all habit, I daresay, one cannat expect her to 


_ mourn for every one, I must not judge so read- 


ily.” She soonreached home, and Mrs. Nelson’s 
first words to her daughter, were to inquire if 
she had procured the silk. ‘‘ No, ma’am, I have 
not, but let me tell you all about it.” The cir- 
camstances which had transpired were speedily 
narrated, and with a most portentous sigh, the 
usually hopeful girl concluded: “Now what 
will be done when this is all over and the dress 
is called for? I suppose there is no one now who 
éan tell me anything about its purchase.” 

‘The matter was discussed and re-discussed be- 
tween mother and daughter, but without bring- 
ing it to anissue. Margaret had not been idle 
during the conversation., With light step and 
busy fingers, a dozen little trifles had been ac- 
complished, which would be of service to her 
mother during her absence. It was arranged 
that%hould she be obliged to remain at the Ec- 
leys over night, Mrs. Nelson ‘would go and stay 
with a neighbor over the way, who was always 
pleased to have her company. She was a culti- 
vated woman, and her society was always wel- 
come to the few friends who had not lost sight of 
her‘in her humble position. The father of Mar- 
garet was 4 lawyer of superior talent, but he died 
yoting and left his wife and infant daughter de- 
pendent on the bounty of relations; too proud 
#0’ rewiliii so, Mrs. Nelson had struggled on 
alone, supporting herself and child, until her eye- 
sight, from too constant application, beginning 
to fail, the greater part of the labor of necessity 
devolved Margaret. Bravely did she per- 
ak, bas it became daily more percep- 
le within their little domicile, that but one 


pait of hands supplied the necessities. This af- 


fair of the dress, to take away their slender say- 
ings jugt as winter was in prospective, appeared 
the greatest misfortune which could have hap- 
pened. The hour which Margaret thought to 
remain at home had already elapsed. Bidding 
her mother good-by with a much more cheerful 
air than her heart sanctioned, she returned to 
C—— street. 

It was the evening after Mrs. Ecley’s faneral. 
Margaret had been so constantly employed in 
one kind office and another, from the first mo- 
ment she returned, until the present, that if was 
impossible to go home. Now, she sat in the 
bay window of the spacious sitting-room, with 
the children about her, trying to make them un- 
derstand she must go. Ellen and Grace strove 
with all their powers of reasoning to make her 
remain, and the baby boy, Willie, with his chub- 
by arms clasped tightly around her neck, defied 
her to attempt such a thing. It did seem hard 
to leave them just then, for their aunt wished to 
return to her own home for the night, the ser- 
vants were all condoling with each other in the 
lower regions ; the children were of course ban- 
ished from their father’s sick room, and but for her, 
would be lonely enough. There was no reason 
why she should remain, and telling them for the 
hundredth time it was not possible, she vainly 
endeavored to unclasp Willie’s arms. 

Just at the moment Mrs. Evans’s carriage 
was brought round and that lady entered the 
room, The children immediately commenced 
imporpuning her. It was not necessary, however, 
in order to obtain their wish, for she had come 
for the same purpose. If Margaret could remain 
it would be much more satisfactory than taking 
the children home with her, as she had intended. 
Their father would prefer they should remain at 
home, if it was possible to make them comfort- 
able. There was no great reason far a refusal, 
and Mrs. Evans had been so kind Margaret was 
happy to be of service to her in any way. 

The next morning a note full of directions 
came to Primmins from Mrs. Evans. Excite- 
ment and grief had completely prostrated her 
strength, and she would not be able to come 
over during the day. The little girls were in 
want of warm dresses for the autumn, and Miss 
Nelson had better remain during the week and 
sew for them, unless she had some previous en- 
gagement. The purport of this was communi- 
cated to Margaret, and, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Spring’s avowed determination that her best 
girls should not be kept upon children’s clothes, 
she at once consented to sew for them. But 
Margaret would not have dared to brave her em- 
ployer’s displeasure in this manner, had she ex- 
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pected to be dependent upon her as usual. She 
had resolved to leave Mrs. Spring. Her judg- 
ment had pointed out, and not without sufficient 
reasoh, @ mach more congenial way for main- 
taining herself and mother, than the one she 
now followed. 

Maggie meant to be a governess. The idea 
would have appalled her once, and nothing short 
of a collegiate course have seemed sufficient to 
qualify one for such a position. But the often 
expressed wish of Ellen and Grace that she 
should be their governess, for Aunt Evans had 
said they must have one, had caused her to fath- 
om her own acquirements and see what they 
were good for. The result was satisfactory even 
to herself, and on a proper opportunity, she de- 
termined to ask Mrs. Evans if the thing were 
possible. If she would hear of it, which Mag- 
gie had great hopes of, it would be quite easy to 
be examined by a competent person as to her 
proficiency in the necessary branches, and 
bring to Mr Ecley a statement of her qualifica- 
tions. Being in the family and already loving 
the children, it did not seem so formidable as it 
would have appeared in any other case. Mar- 
garet hied home to her mother to tell of her ar- 
rangement for the week, and to lay before her the 
new design which had fixed itself so strongly in 
her own mind. 

Mrs. Nelson knew her daughter to be capable 
of filling the position with credit to herself, and 
even of educating much older children than Mrs. 
Ecley’s; butshe was not so sanguine as Marga- 
ret, and pointed out many discouraging circum- 
stances which her knowledge of the world taught 
her existed in this case. “ However,” she con- 
tinued, “do not by any means give up the idea ; 
hope and resolution are the guide-posts to 
success.” 

It would be an era in her life should she be 
successful, and not without earnest prayers, that 
only if it were best might it take place, did she, 
when the proper time came, make her wishes 
known to Mrs. Evans. She was greatly surpris- 
ed at first, but having already become much pre- 
possessed in Margaret’s favor, promised to 
speak to Mr. Ecley about the matter at once. 
His reply, to Margaret’s great joy, was in the af- 
firmative. The whole arrangements were soon 
made, and she was installed governess. 

One might think it no great thing to be a nur- 
sery teacher, but not so Maggie, for she knew it 
would give her much time, and many facilities 
for educating herself and ‘preparing for some- 
thing higher. The affair of the dress was con- 
fided to Mrs. Evans by Margaret, before she 
would assume the duties of her néw position. Jt 
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was dismissed as of no great moment ; especial- 
ly as it was a painful subject. Mr. Ecley pur- 
chased the dress in a neighboring city, and could 
probably tell her all she wished to know in re- 
gard to it. 

Several weeks had elapsed since Margaret 
took up her abode in C—— street, when oné 
morning, the first on which Mr. Ecley was to at- 
tempt breakfasting down stairs, he asked his sis- 
ter-in-law her opinion of the children’s governess. 

** My opinion—why do you just ask, pray t has 
anything happened 

“No, nothing important. But since, I ait 
getting better the children are with me more or 
less, and they are constantly prattling of ‘Mag- 
gie.’ It struck me she must be very young, and 
quite incompetent to control them, if she allows 
such familiarity.” 

“ Have you seen her yet ?” asked Mrs. Evans. 

“No, I have not,” was the laughing reply, ai 
he wrapped his dressing-gown closer, and tried 
to steady his footsteps, by holding to the easy- 


chair. 

“You had best see her then; why are you 
smiling t” 

“Your manner seems to imply that only is 
needed to convince one emphatically of some- 
thing.” 

“ Well, as I recommended her, there is some 
personal feeling in the case. You will find, I 
think, my good brother, she may be young, be 
called ‘Maggie,’ and yet implicitly obeyed at 
the same time.” 

“T dare say. Just pull that bell for Tom.” 

Mrs. Evans complied, and by Tom’s aseist- 
ance Mr. Ecley reached the*breakfast-room. It 
was not understood that he was to be down. 
The children were at table, and Margaret pre- 
siding as usual. With a sigh, almost a groaa, 
Mr. Ecley saw his wife’s place filled by a stran- 
ger, and scarcely glanced at poor Margaret as 
his sister mentioned her name. The delighted 
voices of the children were some relief to his 
thronging memories, but it was a weary meal for 
all. A thousand fears came into 
mind, which, when by herself, she freely indulg- 
ed. Would that stern-looking man, when he 
came to see for himself, be satisfied with her? 
Would the method she had adopted with his 
children suit him? They were certainly doing 
well so far, but would he think so? These tor- 
menting questions had to be thrust aside, and 
Margaret resolved to try and look on the sanny 
side, and see what tinie woulddo. The old gen- 
tleman behaved very wisely by letting well 
enough alone. Mid-winter found her still there, 
and for aught that appeared to the contrary 
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likely to remain. But one subject had become 
& constant source of annoyance to Maggie. Mr. 
Ecley had never been informed of the destruction 
of the valuable dress, and every day her con- 
science reproached her for concealing it. 


In a fit of desperation one morning, she seated 
herself at the table, and resolved to write a note 


telling all the particulars, be the result what it 
might. The epistle was written and despatched, 
and the reply awaited with no little trepidation. 

“Come in,” called out Mr Ecley, as arap was 
heard at the library door, and Tom forthwith 

“Letter, sir. Miss Nelson.” 

“Ha,” said his master, with a look of in- 
terrogation. 

_ “ Miss Nelson wished me to handit t’ye.” 

Mr. Ecley read the laconic epistle through, 
laid it aside, and fell into areverie. Suddenly 
it occurred to him, the governess might be anx- 
ious for a reply ; the tone of the note had said as 
much. He rang the bell, desired to see Miss 
Nelson, and began pacing the floor. 

“ You sent for me, sir,” said Margaret, as af- 
ter entering, she tried vainly, by moving a chair, 
laying down a book and the like, to attract his at- 
tention, which had become absorbed by some- 
thing passing in the street. 

“ Ah, yes, Miss Nelson—pray be seated.” 

He took a seat opposite. Margaret’s color 
was a little heightened in anticipation of an ex- 
pected rebuke, and her fingers played nervously 
with a curl of sunny brown hair, which had 
somehow escaped, and rested upon the shoulder 
of her modest dark dress. 

Robert Ecley’s first thought on seeing that 
girlish figure, evidently so much afraid of him, 
was to say, “do not be frightened, my child ;” 
bat the next, as he caught a fall glance from her 
earnest, anxious eyes, was to upbraid himself for 
having been so uncourteous, nay, rude, since she 
had been in the house. He remembered how 
his own motherless children had been tenderly 
eared for, and had often whispered to him of what 
Maggie had told them of heaven and the angels, 
and he knew in all her daties, she had been 
strictly conscientious. It was but a flash of 
thought, yet it made him thank her cordially for 
her kindness, and established, by an electric pow- 
er, an understanding between two persons who 
had been so long beneath one roof almost unac- 
quainted. 

“And what shall I do with what I wrote to 
you of?” asked Margaret, as she rose to go, after 
a half hour’s conversation. A shadow crossed 
her companion’s brow as he answered, “ nothing, 
I prefer it should remain as it is.” 


This was but the beginning of pleasant hours 
passed in that luxurious library, Nearly every 
day through the spring-time and summer, Mr. 
Ecley sent for Miss Nelson to bring the children 
that he might read aloud to them for an hour. 

The autumn leaves were again beginning to 
fall, and Maggie was not as happy as she had 
been a year ago. It was a brilliant sunset, and 
she sat alone in the bay window, where the little 


ones had first begged her to remain with them. 


A handsome carriage dashed up to the door, 
and Mr. Ecley stepped from it and leisurely as- 
cended the steps. A flood of crimson colored 
Margaret’s cheeks, and a short gasp came from 
her parted lips, as if his presence had betrayed 
her thoughts. 


“You here, Miss Margaret ?” he asked, look- 
ing in, tossing down his driving gloves, and com- 
ing forward. “Nellie is wanting you for a 
drive; are you inclined to go?” 

“ Now is my time,” thought Margaret ; “ it is 
weak for me to delay longer.” He was bending 
over her, waiting areply. She could not speak 
firmly thus. Rising from her seat and turning 
away, the wards came, stern, abrupt, and with 
an effort that was only too perceptible ‘“ Mr. 
Ecley, it is a year to-day since you employed me 
to teach your children. I think I will not re- 
main any longer, if you please.” 

She meant to say employ, to speak like a ser- 
vant, anything, everything, to frighten herself 
outof the burning devotion which had crept un- 
called for into her heart, and ruined her peace. 

Could she have seen the emotions which swept 
across that manly face at her side, as the little 
speech fell upon his ears, it might have kindled 
an unthought-of hope. But no, his answer, dis- 
tinct and cutting, was all she comprehended. 

“You hgve anticipated my own wishes,” he 
said, ‘“‘ I have thought for some time it would be 
as well for you to relinquish the situation.” 

With unsteady steps, the words sounding like 
a knell, she sought the door. 

“ Margaret, child,” exclaimed her companion, 
starting forward, “did you, can you believe me 
in earnest? Spare thee, darling, never !” And 
drawing Maggie gently to his arms he murmur- 
ed a fervent “‘God bless thee.” The revulsion of 
feeling was too much, she had nerved herself to 
endure and suffer, but kindness, love, his love, 
had thrown off every barrier, and she wept like a 
child—Soon the humble Margaret Nelson became 
the loved and cherished wife of Mr. Robert Ecley. 


Minds of the very highest order, who have 
given an unrestrained course to their caprice, Or 
to their passions, would have been so much 
higher by subduing them. 


THE DIVORCED. 


THE MOTHERLESS. 
BY MRS. RB. T. RLDREDOE. 


1 saw 9 little dark-eyed boy, with shining auburn hair, 

That waved around his pure, pale brow in ringlets long 
and fair; 

Bat o’er his brow there dwelt a shade, and in his eye a 
tear— 

T felt that he was motherless in this cold world so drear. 


™ Come tome,darling, come to me!” in gentle tones I said, 

“ And on a childless mother's breast repose thy aching 
head ;”” 

With cautious step he sought my side, like some poor, 
frightened bird, 

And gazed with wonder in my face, as love’s glad tones 
he heard. 


And soon the little tear-wet face was fondly prest to mine, 

I whispered softly in his ear, in accents low and kind, 

* Dost know, sweet darling, there is One that dwells in 
heaven above, 

Who will watch o'er thee night and day with never chang- 
ing love?” 

*Twas thus I soothed the suffering one till amiles succeed- 
ed tears ; 

‘Twas sad to see grief touch the heart of one so young in 
years; 

To see a young and tender heart just bursting into life, 

Chilled by the cold and blighting frost of bitterness and 
strife. 


God shield the motherless from harm—the poor and help- 
less things! 

O, may they early feel the joy a Saviour’s blessing brings! 

May some kind angel linger nigh, earth’s orphaned ones 
to bless ; 


This be the prayer of every heart: God shield the mother- 
. Jess ! 


» 
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BY ARTHUR MERVIN. 


Wirarn the sofily illuminated parlor of a state- 
ty mansion in Berkely-square, seated upon a 
rich lounge, was the widow of Sir Richard Earle 
and her young daughter, Constance. 

The mellowed rays from a silver lamp fell fall 
upon their faces, revealing the exquisite contour 
of two of the most beautiful heads in old England. 
What the elder had lost of youthfal bloom, was 
amply made up by an intellectual loveliness rare- 
ly surpassed. But the broad and lofty brow was 
contracted now, by what seemed extreme men- 
tal anguish ; and the large dark eyes that gleam- 
ed below were mournful and melancholy as 
death. 

“Constance — Constance,” she murmured, 
“my only, my beloved child! Never has your 
mother denied you aught that could add to your 
happiness. ©, believe her when she solemnly 
assures you, that William Taunton can never 
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make you happy. Would to God Ihad died, ere 
T admitted him to my house and hearth! Bat 
who could have dreamed of his wooing thee, my 
young, my beautiful child! Why, he is nearly 
double thine own age, and already a husband in 
the sight of the Almighty. But you do not, you 
cannot love this man. He has enlisted your 
sympathies, but yet your heart is untouched. 
Say that it is s0, Constance, say that I am right.” 


The sweet young face that had nestled to 


Lady Earle’s bosom flushed crimson, and the 
soft blue eyes drooped till their long, brown 
lashes shaded the rounded check below, as she 
‘anewered : 

“ Mother, dear mother, forgive me, but I do 
love Sir William Taunton, and believe him-to 


have been wronged by the woman who deserted 
him. Why, O, why, if you have loved him not, 
have you permitted his visits here ?” 

“ Because,” answered Lady Earle, “ because 
he once benefited your dead father; and I could 
not bear to give way to the suspicions I have 
entertained of him. Besides I deemed yous 
child, and knew his visits could not injure me. 
O, Constance! promise me that you will listen 
to no love-words from Sir William, for two 
years ; if at the end of that time you still love 
him, or fancy that you do, I will make no ob- 
jections to your union.” 

And Constance promised, but she sighed as 
she did so, and her rose-lips quivered as she 
membered the soft voice and the melancholy 
dark eyes of her lover. 

As the jewelled fingers of Lady Earle gathered 
the heavy brown curls from her daughter’s neck 
and heaving bosom, she wondered that she had 
not noticed how womanly Constance had be- 
come. The rich crimson, flooding lips and 
cheek, the dreamy expression of the thoughtful 
eyes, revealed to the anxious heart of the moth- 
er, that though the innocence of childhood remain- 
ed, its unconsciousness had departed forever. 

One year of Constance’s probation had passed, 
and still her veins throbbed, and her pure cheek 
flushed at the mention of Sir William’s name. 
Rigidly had she adhered to her promise. Never 
had she given her lover an opportunity of speak- 
ing with her alone ; but upon the street, in the 
park, at the theatre, she had met him frequently, 
and his reproachfal looks nursed the fire that 
still burned in her young breast. 

“Come, Constance,” said the clear voice of 
Lady Earle, “ it is time to dress for the theatre, 
to-night. Remember the new prima donna is 
to appear, and with all the rest of the world, I am 
all eagerness and expectation.” 

The light form of Constance was soon robed 
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in a dress of blue velvet, and her soft throat and 
arms adorned with strings of pure, satin-like 
pearls. Her eyes flashed, and her cheeks glow- 
ed; for at the theatre she was sure to see Sir 
William. Lovely she looked, and was; and 
Lady Earle’s heart throbbed with pride, as she 
smoothed with her own white hands the long 
curls of brown hair, and fastened them back 
from the snowy forehead of her child. 

The theatre was crowded to overflowing, and 
a thousand eyes bright and eager with expecta- 
tion were fixed upon the stage, as the curtain 
slowly rose and revealed the fine face and ex- 
quisite proportions of the new prima donna. 

Constance’s glance rested upon her lover, and 
a sickly feeling seized her heart, as she saw him 
start forward in his seat, and gaze with intense 
interest, and visible emotion, upon that beautiful 
face, now the centre of attraction ¢to countless 


eyes. 

Robed in a dress of pink silk, totally without 
ornament or furbelow of any kind, her long shin- 
ing mass of coal-black hair streaming wildly over 
neck, shoulders and arms, nearly to her feet, 
weird-looking eyes, fixed, it seemed to Constance, 
upon Sir William Taunton, stood the new star 
ofthe theatre! Young as that face was, there 
were lines about the passionate mouth rarely 
seep at even mature age. And within the dark 
@pths of those melancholy eyes, gleamed an ex- 
pression of conscious power and passion seldom 
equalled. Never rested that look in eyes that 
have not poured forth the bitter tears of suffering 
and neglect. 

“QO, there are those young in years, whose 
hearts are prematurely old. Wise are they in 
that mournful wisdom, born of a too early appre- 
ciation and knowledge of human ills. Woe to 
the heart, taught by an early acquaintance with 
wrong, to turn from mankind with loathing and 
suspicion! Woe to the youthful breast that frets 
beneath a burden of melancholy experience, be- 
longing only to those who have passed the merid- 
ian of life,and are moving with. rapid strides 
downward tothe grave! Bloom, beauty, hope, 
are the especial prerogatives of the young,and woe 
be to the heart robbed in childhood of that igno- 
rance and innocence which lead it to gaze only 
upon the flowers bedecking the entrance into life, 
and not upon the faded blossoms and with- 
ered wastes that lie beyond! The dullest intel- 
lect in that vast assembly felt at once, that such 
had been the woman’s fate, now, for the first 
time before the public. Bitter indeed had been 
the experience that lifted her above and beyond 
the necessity of even the sympathies of the mal- 
titude before her. 


Clear, sweet, as the carol of a bird, rose her 
powerfal voice upon the air. Higher, still high- 
er it ascended, in its thrilling and sharp sweet- 
ness, until it seemed to pierce through the lofty 
arched roof of the building, and float onward and 
upward to the very gates of heaven. Not a 
sound, not a breath, disturbed the perfect silence, 
as the last note died upon the ravished ear of 
thousands. 

Again the silver voice gushed forth in music, 
and Constance herself forgot all things in the 
deep interest she now felt in the singer, as she 
murmured rather than sung, in tones that brought 
tears to every eye: | 


“ Restore me, restore me the depth and the truth, 
The hopes that came o'er me in earliest youth ; 
Their gloss.is departed, their magic is flown, 
Despairing, faint-hearted, I wander alone. 


°Tis vain to regret thee, you will not regret, 
You will try to forget me, you cannot forget ; 

We shall hear of each other, 0, misery to hear 
Those names from another that once were so dear. 


What slight words will sting us that breathe of the past ; 
What elight things will bring us thoughts faded at Inst ; 
The fond hopes that centred in thee are all dead, 

But the iron has entered the soul that they fed. 


Like others in seeming, I walk through life’s part, 
Cold, careless, and dreaming, with death in my heart; 
No hope, no repentance, the spring of life o’er, 

All died with the feeljng, he loves me no more.” 


“Mother, mother!” sobbed Constance, “ how 
much she must have suffered! Did you see that 
look of utter wretchedness shining! from her 
eyes ” 

Lady Earle grasped her daughter’s hand in both 
hers, and hurried in a state of feverish excite- 
ment to her carriage. ‘O, Constance!” she 
gasped, as the door closed upon them,’ “Can 
you bear to hear a terrible truth? That singer 
is the separated wife of Sir William Taunton. 
I recognized her from a picture he has in his 
possession. I am sure of it, as that I breathe 
this moment !” 

And Constance recalled the pale face of her 
lover, and his emotion at the singer’s appearance 
upon the stage, and her heart told her it was 
true. 

“Mother, mother!” she murmured, “she 
loves him even now. QO, can we not reunite 
them? There is some terrible mystery, I am 
sure, in this separation between them! That wo- 
man never was falseto him! I read init her face, 
this moment present to me!” And the high-soul- 
ed, generous Constance wept in the\deep sympa- 
thy she felt for her. 

After all, Constance was not really in love ; 
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and Lady Earle clasped her hands in gratitude 
as the truth burst upon her. 

But Taunton was not the selfish being Lady 
Earle had thought him. Had she remained a 
little longer at the theatre, she would have seen 
him rush like a madman to the stage, and with 
the speed of light, disappear behind the curtain. 
Could she have seen himg as again and again he 
buried his haughty head in the silk robes of his 
long-lost wife, she would have pitied him. 

“O, Isabel! Isabel!” said Sir William, as he 

ered her long black hair in his hands and 
eld it passionately to his tearfulface. “O, Isa- 
bel, I have sought thee to beg forgiveness for the 
miserable past. Unjust, unmanly, ignoble was I 
to torture thee to the steps thou hast taken. In- 
nocent I feel that thou wast of the insinuations I 
tortured thee with, driving thee from the heart 
too proud until now to seek thee, and confess its 
fault, O,my wife! my wife! I was mad to 
dream of taking another to my house and heart. 
Say that you will forgive the years of banish- 
ment, sorrow and grief that I have caus¢d thee! 
The divorce that I in my passion and madness 
at thy continued absence obtained against thee ; 
and to the eyes of the world all shall be made 
clear. Come to my home—thy home—for 0, it 
is thine still, at once—and I will devote my life, 
my whole future life, so long as God shall spare 
it, to thy happiness.” 

And Isabel St. Pierre, the long-absent, haugh- 
ty, passionate, but still loving, divorced wife of 
Sir William Taunton, wound her soft arms 
around his neck, and drew his head to her grief- 
worn breast. Back to the home, once made mis- 
erable by his unworthy suspicions, was Isabel 
borne; and humble and loving, clinging to her 
garments, and following her* steps like a child, 
was the repentant husband. Again were they 
united, and with the years of happiness that fol- 
lowed, passed the grief-stricken lines, once so ap- 
parent upon Lady Taunton’s face. 


LOVE AMONG THE TURKS. 
A young man desperately in love with a girl 
at Stancho, eagerly sought to marry her, but his 
posals were rejected. In consequence of his 
pointment, he bought some poison and de- 
stroyed himself. The Turkish police instantly 
arrested the father of the young woman, as the 
cause, by implication, of the young man’s death, 
under the fifth species of homicide; he became, 
therefore, amenable for this act of suicide. 
When the case came before the magistrate it 


would not have fallen in love, consequently he 

would not have been disappointed, and have died. 

Upon all these counts he was malcted to pay 

a ne of the young man’s life, which was 
at eighty piastres.—Sciota Gazette. 
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BY BR. H. NEWELL. 


Ir was at the close of a lovely day in the 
month of June, 183-, when I arrived in the vil- 
lage of L——, in Virginia, and repaired to the 
Union Hotel—or, rather, tavern,—kept by one 
Timothy Brown, Esq.; celebrated throughout 
the country for the gxcellent quality of its wines, 
etc., and the suspicious flavor of its “ Havana” 


cigars. 

Having resigned my travelling trunk to the 
tender mercies of a burly negro porter, I saun- 
tered into the tavern (excuse me, I meant ho- 
tel), and taking possession of a copy of the 
only newspaper of which the village could 
boast, I seated myself near the door, and eagerly 
prepared to enjoy its contents, which consisted 
of a most ominous list of advertisements, mar- 
riages and deaths, the latest news from Rich- 
mond, and the virgin perpetration of some rustic 
laureate, “ born to blush unseen.” 

Having fully satisfied myself of the fact that 
the earth still continued to revolve upon its axis, 
I ordered a bottle of Madeira, and invited “ mine 
host” to partake of it, hoping thereby to obtain 
some information respecting the world in gen- 
eral, and the village of L—— in particular. 

The wine speedily developed its admirable 
qualities in the person of Mr. Brown, who at 
once produced a duplicate bottle, and proposed 
a toast. We filled our glasses, and I inquired, 
“What shall it be?” 

“Long life to Ned Marston, and confusion to 
his enemies,” said Timothy, as he quaffed the 
inspiring draught. 

“ And pray, who is Ned Marston ?” 

“Why, the young fellow that’s to be tried to- 
morrow for murdering Squire Somers. Haven’s 
you heard of it?” 

“T have not,” said I; “but sheuld like to 
hear all about it, if you will consent to gratify 
my curiosity.” 

He at once assented, and accordingly I com- 
fortably located my feet upon an adjoining man- 
tel-piece, and having lighted a cigar, I listened 
to the following graphic detail of the circum- 
stances, which I subjoin for the benefit of the 
reader: i 

“Tt is about two years to-day,” commenced 
Timothy, “since Mr. Somers came here, briag- 
ing with him his daughter Emily, as fine a girl 
as the sun ever shone upon. He bought the big 
white house just beyond here, on the hill, with 
all the ground near it, and called the place ‘ Som- 
erville Grove.’ Some wecks after they had got 


the 7 had not a - the deceased 
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mond, Ned Marston, a second cousin to Miss 
Emily, and a great friend to the family. It 
seems that he lost his father three or four years 
ago, who left him nothing but a widowed 
mother, and a good education. He went to 
practice law, but his heart was too big for.his 
pocket; so he came down here and commenced 
over again.” 

“Did his mother come with him ?” 


“0, yes; but the old lady died in a short 
time afer it, and left Ned alone in the world— 
that is, as far as near relations are concerned. 
He took a great fancy to Miss Emily, and the 


old géntleman, her father, was very kind to kim, 
and helped him along as much as he could. 
Things went on very well until last July, when 
Ned had a long talk with Mr. Somers, and fin- 
ished by asking him for his daughter. People 
say that the old man refused him. Anyhow, 
Ned left the house in a huff, and never went 
there again.” 

“But why should Mr. Somers refuse him, if 
his daughter loved him ?” I asked. 

“Well, he told him that it took money to 
keep a wife, and that he couldn’t expect to live 
on love.” 

“ One night they had a party at John Fairley’s, 
who lives near the grove, Miss Emily was in- 
vited, and so was Marston. Old Fairley’s son 
James, who had just come homerom coliege, 
was very polite to her, and was mad enough 
because she danced with Ned, and wouldn’t 
have anything to say to him. After that he 
called to see her very often, but she always 
managed to avoid him.” 

“Dit her father favor his advances?” said I, 
again interrupting him. 

“No. He said she was her own mistress, and 
could do as she pleased. Young Fairley said 
he knew who was at the bottom of it all, and 
swore he would fix him for it. He soon had a 
chance, and called Ned a poor pettifogger; but 
he got knocked down for his trouble. 

“A few days ago, Mr. Somers went with 
Fairley to hunt rabbits among the hills. They 
had only been gone a short time, when Fairley 
came running in hero, almost out of breath, and 
pale asa ghost. He said that old Somers had 
been murdered, and that Ned Marston had shot 
“T started right off with him, and found the 
body lying on its face, and the back of his head 
fall of shot. And there sat Ned close by it, 
with his face on his hands, and his gun close by 
him. As soon as he saw me coming, he jumped 


settled, there came a young chap from Rich- 
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and then féll down, and fainted. We carried the 
body to the house, and poor Miss Emily was 
almost crazy ; but she wouldn’t believe that Ned 
had done it.” 

“Did he not attempt to escape ?” 

“O, no; it nearly killed the poor fellow. He 
staid by the corpse until it was buried, and then 


gave himself up.” , 

“ What is the general opinion respecting it?” 
I asked. 

“ Well,” said Timothy, “ most people think is 
must have been an accident, and I think so too; 
but I can’t forget how savage Fairley looked 
when Miss Emily said, ‘I don’t belieye Edgar 
would do it.’ However, he’s to be tried to- 
morrow, and then I suppose it will all come 
out.” 

The village clock now admonished me that 
the hour for retiring had arrived. After thank- 
ing my friendly host, I adjourned to a small box 
up stairs, dignified by the title of “Room No. 
1.” And resolving to attend the trial on the 
morrow, I resigned myself to the embraces of 
Morpheus, and was soon buried in the “sweet 
forgetfulness of sleep.” 

The court-room was densely crowded, the 
judge had taken his seat; and when I arrived 
the officers had gone for their prisoner. The 
clock struck ten, and the accused was conducted 
to the bar, there to answer to the laws of his 
country for the murder of his benefactor, the 
father of her whom he loved. All eyes were at 
once fixed upon him, as though to read his very 
soul; but he bore the scrutiny with an unflinch- 
ing firmness, which naught but conscious inno- 
cence could have supported. An almost breath- 
less silence was maintained while the'clerk read 
the accusation. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “you 
are arraigned here to answer to the charge of 
wilful and deliberate murder. Remember that 
the law does not dictate what answer you shall 
give. Are you guilty or not guilty ?” 

Edgar Marston bowed low, and answered in a 
clear and distinct tone : 

“ Not guilty.” 

Never shall I forget his appearance at that 
moment. His commanding figure was drawn 

up to its utmost height; the raven locks which 
hung in disordered masses ovér his pallid brow, 
were brushed aside, and as he uttered those mo- 
mentous words, he would have served asa fit- 
ting representative of innocence repelling the 

assaults of malice. 

The clerk now called the name of “ James 


up, and said: ‘My God, I’ve murdered him!’ 


Fairley.” The person thus named mounted the 
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witness stand with an assumed confidence, which 
it was plain he was far from feeling; and while 
endeavoring to maintain an expression of com- 
miseration for the accused, he studiously avoided 
meeting his glance. 

He was a young man, about two-and-twenty 
years of age, fashionably dressed, and possess- 
ing a countenance on which dissipation and vice 
had left unmistakable traces. During the exami- 
nation, his eyes wandered in quick, uneasy glances 
over the crowded room, as though fearful of 
some unexpected intruder, yet his answers to 
to the questions of the opposing counsel were 
clear and apparently truthful. His statement 
was as follows : 

“Last Thursday morning, about ten o’clock, 
I went to the residence of the deceased, and in- 
vited him to join me in a hunting excursion 
among the hills. He at once accepted the invi- 
tation, and taking his gun we started together, 
After beating about the bushes for some time, 
Mr. Somers started a rabbit, which ran down 
into the hollow near which I was standing. He 
requested me to remain where I was, while he 
approached it from the other side. As he walk- 
ed round the hill, I lost sight of him. Almost 
at the same instant I heard a loud report, and 
looking up, saw the prisoner rushing toward me, 
with a gun in his hand. As he neared me, I 
discovered that he trembled, and was deadly 

e. 

“*Save me! hidé me!’ he said. ‘I’m a mur- 
derer !’ 

“T asked him what was the matter. He point- 
ed to the top of the hill, and then added: 

“*O, Emily, why dfa I ever know you!” 

“Tis false !” exclaimed Marston, frantically. 
“T never uttered those words, and I call on 
Heaven to witness the truth of what I say.” 

A smile of bitter malignity passed over the 
face of the witness, as he continued: _ 

“T went in the direction which he had indicat- 
ed, and there found the body, as has been before 
stated. I bear the prisoner no ill will, and am 
sorry to appear against him.” 

Fairley then left the stand, and several others 
were examined, some of whom, while they testi- 
fied to the general good character of the accused, 
stated that there had been some difficulty between 
him and Mr. Somers, which to their knowledge 
had never been adjusted; that at the funeral 
Marston had betrayed the greatest agitation, 
and other symptoms of guilt. 

The jadge addressed the jury, informing them 
that although the eviderfce was all circumstan- 
tial, it bore heavily against the prisoner, and 
warned them not to let their sympathies inter- 
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fere with the demands of justice. They con- 
sulted without leaving the room, and for a few 
moments nothing broke the deathlike stillness 
which prevailed. At length the foreman stated 
that they had agreed upon a verdict. 

“Is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty ” 

In an instant every ear was stretched to catch 
the sound. 

“ Guilty !” was the response. 

The multitude waved to and fro, as though 
under the influence of an electric shock ; a wild, 
heart-piercing shrick rent the air, and Emily 
Somers was borne senseless from the court-room. 
Women sobbed; and even men—stern, iron- 
hearted men—did not disdain to drop a few hon- 
est tears of pity. 

“ Edgar Marston,” said the judge, again ad- 
dressing him, “ have you any reason to show 
why sentence should not be pronounced upon 
you?” 

There was no faltering hesitation, no unmanly 
terror, in his tones as he answered : 

“The laws of my country declare me guilty 
of a foul and heinous crime, of which my own 
conscience declares me innocent. My hand 
may have done the deed; if so, it was purely 
accidental, and fate has decided against me; but 
hear me, while I swear that James Fairley has 
this day perjured himself before God and man. 
On the morning of this sad occurrence I was 
hunting upon the same hill with my accuser. 
A rabbit started up before me, and I discharged 
my gun at him. The report sounded uncom- 
monly loud, and almost at the same instant I 
heard a loud groan. I hastened to the top of 
the hill, and there beheld my friend, my bene- 
factor, weltering in his blood. My horror and 
despair knew no bounds. I rushed madly to- 
ward the foot of the hill, where I met James 
Fairley, and implored him to go for assistance. 
I never used the expressions of which he accuses 
me, although I believed myself to be the mur- 
derer. I shall soon appear before the Great 
Tribunal above, there to prove my innocence 
and confound my enemies. I have nothing 
more to say.” 

At this moment a noise was heard at one of 
the doors, and an aged man was seen making 
his way toward the witness-stand. All gave 
way before him, and John Fairley stood before 
the astonished justice. No hat covered his head, 
and his silver locks streamed wildly over his 
brows, while the clenched hands and glaring 
eyes bespoke the fearful tumult that raged within 
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| “I geome,” he said, or rather shouted, “I 


come to clear the innocent and point out the 
guilty. Edgar Marston has committed no crime. 


My son is the murderer |” 


James Fairley approached his father with pal- 


lid cheeks and trembling limbs, exclaiming : 
“Believe him not; he is a madman 
should he know ?” 


“ Off, viper! murderer!” screamed the old 
man fiercely ; “ touch me not with those hands, 
red with innocent blood! I am not mad. Listen 
to me, and you shall hear a father prove his own 
son to bea perjured assassin. I was close to 
the spot where Mr. Somers was brutally mur- 
dered, and saw the cowardly deed committed. 
I saw my child; he whom I had cherished with 
all a father’s pride,—I saw him fire the fatal 
shot directly at his victim, at the same instant 
that Marston fired at the top of the hill. Little 
did he dream that I knew and saw it all. The 
feelings of a parent prompted me to conceal it, 
hoping that Marston would be acquitted for 
want of evidence. But when I heard that my 
son was the accuser, Conscience could no longer 
be restrained, my brain seemed on fire—visions 
of the gallows and its struggling victims haunt- 
ed me, even in sleep, while the blood of the 


innocent called for vengeace !’’ 


Here he staggered forward, and fell senseless 


to the ground. 


Loud rose the voice of the multitude, mingled 
with the cry of “ Death to the perjurer !” as they 
rushed forward to liberate the astonished Edgar. 
James Fairley rushed toward him, and drawing 
& pistol from his breast, fired it, exclaiming : 
“ Think not to escape me thus, Edgar Marston— 


die!” Fortunately, his arm was struck up by an 
officer, and the ball pierced the ceiling. 

The bafiied villain looked sullenly around, as 
though seeking some means of escape. Two 
constables stepped forward to seize him, when 
he suddenly drew another pistol, and placing it 
to his own breast, fired. With a howl of agony 
and despair he sprang high in the air, and fell a 
disfigured corpse at the side of his suffering 
parent. Edgar Marston stepped forth from the 
hall of justice a freeman. He had undergone a 
fearful ordeal, and came forth without a blemish. 


Years have rolled on, and Emily Somers is° 


now Mrs. Marston. Edgar has become a judge 
in the very court which witnessed the most try- 
ing event of his life, and although relentless 
Time has placed its indelible signet on his fore- 
head, and threads of silver are thickly strewn 
among her auburn locks, they never cease to 
thank Heaven for their good fortune, and bless 
the memory of the Unexrgctrep EvipEence. 


Truth fears nothing but coneealment. 


How 


BRAN-TEA V8. BRANDY. 


BRAN-TEA VS. BRANDY. 


“Brandy,” replied the patient, pening loth to 
find so palatable a medicine hinted, as he imag- 
ined. “Certainly, I have no objection to it, 
whatever.” 


, then,” said L , “bran-tea is the 
—cups of it, as»hot as you can soup—g 
tea-cups, just after breakfast.” , 

“What, sir,” asked the patient, rather 
amazed, “ without water?” 

“ Vidout vater,” said L———, “ vat do you 
mean? No more vater than is in the bran-tea it- 
ven made. — it as get 
four \ cups, between fast 
and a change for bet- 
ter or vorse, come to me.” 

The faith of the patient was great, and so was 
his swallow. For five days he stuck to what he 
thought was the prescription of the painter— 
was of course drunk all day—and at the conclu- 
sion of his exertions in this way, he came to 
L———, fall of gratitude for his advice. 

“Tam quite cured, Mr. L———,” said he. 
“T never imagined that brandy was so complete 
a cure—I feel quite obliged.” 

“O, yes,” said Mr. 
would cure you—you 
you were taking it?” 
“Cool,” said the patient, “no, not exactly 
cool, I was rather hot. Zounds, no man can 
drink a quart of spirits in the forenoon and keep 


“ Spirits,” said Mr. L———, rather astonished, 

“vy, there is no spirits in tea made of bran.” 

“ Tea made of bran !” said his amazed friend ; 

“it was hot brandy I drank.” 
An explanation, of course, followed. The 

gentleman, however, was cured.— Saturday Even- 

ing Gazette. 


, “I was sure it 
felt quite cool all the time 


VALUE OF .AN EDITOR’S TIME, 
That renowned violinist, Miska Hauser, who 
has been travelling in Australia and the Sand- 
wich Islands, gives the following account of how 
an editor in Sydney values his time. We won- 
der how the system would work in this country ? 
He says: “ A few days after my arrival, I paid 
my visit to the different editors of Sydney. At 
my first call, I came to a palace-like house, the 
ground floor occupied by the printing-office. On 
the first floor, among 9 advertisements, I 
found a tablet informing visitors that the editor 
cannot be spoken with unless paid for his valua- 
bie time. y, without ex- 
ception, is advised to buy a ticket of admission 
at the door of the waiting-room—one hour cost- 
ing 10s.; half an hour, 6s; fifteen minutes, 3s. 
Such were the contents of this singular 
current of time.”"—New York Tribune. 


vices have at first been nothing 
qualities run wild. 
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Po Mr. L———, the famous scene painter, had a 
Po fancy that he could cure all diseases, and ac- 
TT cordingly mage liberally for his friends and 
others, willing to fall under his hands. A person 
of great faith applied to him for a cure for a 
very bad cold, and L————’s advice was : 
“Do you see, sare, can you like to drink 


THE CRIMINAL WITNESS! 


SONG OF THE MERMAIDS, 
BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Child of mortality! sing we a song, 

Down in the wavelets shining and clear— 
Mermaids dante in the billowy foam, 

In grottoes light, devoid of fear— 
Amber, and pearls, and costly gems 

Glitter in lustre surpassing thine— 
Coral and alga on dancing stems 

Beacon us back to the heaving brine. 


Child of mortality! hie thee away— 
Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Fierce are the perils that border thy way, 
Black is the whirlpool that lies in thy path. 


Child of mortality! sing we again, 
Down in the waves of the heaving sea; 
Neptune reigns there lord of the main— 
We his nymphs and maidens be! 
Dance with us to a roundelay— 
Yield to our kind and friendly greeting— 
Quickly with us—away! away! . 
** Life is short and time is fleeting.” 
Child of mortality! hie thee away— 
Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Fierce are the perils that border thy way, 
Black is the whirlpool that lies in thy path. 


THE CRIMINAL WITNESS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


In the spring of ’48, I was called to Jackson 
to attend court, having been engaged to defend a 
young man who had been accused of robbing 
the mail. I had a long conference with my cli- 
ent, and he acknowledged to me that on the 
night when the mail was robbed, he had been 
with a party of dissipated companions over to 
Topham, and that on returning, they met the 
mail-carrier on horseback coming from Jackson. 
Some of his companions were very drunk, and 
they proposed to stop the carrier, and overhaul 
his bag. The roads were very muddy at the 
time, and the coach could not run. My client 
assured me that he not only had no hand in 
robbing the mail, but that he tried to dissuade 
his companions from doing so. But they would 
not listen to him. One of them slipped up behind 
the carrier and knocked him from his horse. 
Then they bound and blindfolded him, and hav- 
ing tied him to a tree, they took his mail-bag, 
and made off into a neighboring field, where 
they overhauled it, finding some five hundred 
dollars in money in the various letters. He 
went with them, but in no way did he have any 
hand in the crime. Those who did do it had 
fled, and as the carrier hed reseguiond 
the party, he had been arrested. © 
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The mail-bag had been found, as well as the 
letters. Those letters from which money had 
been taken, were kept, by order of the officers, 
and duplicates sent to the various persons, to 
whom they were directed, announcing the par- 
tieulars. These letters had been given me for 
examination, and I had then returned them to 
the prosecuting attorney. 

I got through with my private preliminaries 
about noon, and as the case would not come up 
before the next day, I went into the court in the 
afternoon, to see what was going on. The first 
case which came up was one of theft, and the 
prisoner was a young girl, not more than seven- 
teen years of age, named Elizabeth Madworth. 
She was very pretty, and bore that mild, inno- 
cent look, which we seldom find in a culprit. 
She was pale and frightened, and the moment 
my eyes rested upon her, I pitied her. She had 
been weeping profusely, for her bosom was wet, 
but as she found so many eyes upon her, she be- 
came too much frightened to weep more. 

The complaint against her set forth that she 
had stolen one hundred dollars from a Mrs. 
Naseby ; and as the case went on, I found that 
this Mrs. Naseby was her mistress, she (Mrs. 
N.) being a wealthy widow, living in the town. 
The poor girl declared her innocence in the most 
wild terms, and called on God to witness that 
she would rather die than steal. But circum- 
stances were hard against her. A hundred dol- 
lars, in bank-notes, had been stolen from her 
mistress’s room, and she was the only one who 
had access there. 

At this juncture, while the mistress was upon 
the witness-stand, a young man came and caught 
me by the arm. He was a fine looking fellow, 
and big tears stood in his eyes. 

“ They tell me you are a good lawyer?” he 
w 

“T ama lawyer,” I answered. 

“Then—O !—save her! You can certainly 
do it, for she is innocent.” 

“Is she your sister ?” 

The youth hesitated and colored. 

“No, sir,” he said. “ But—but—” 

Here he hesitated again. 

** Has she no counsel ?” I asked. 

“None that’s good for anything—nobody 
that’ll do anything for her. O, save her, and I’ll 
pay youall I’ve got. Ican’t pay you much, but 
I can raise something.” 

I reflected for 2 moment. I cast my eyes to- 
wards the prisoner, and she was at that moment 
looking at me. She caught my eye, and the 
volume of humble, prayerful entreaty, I read in 
those large, tearful orbs, resolved me in a mo- 
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ment. In my soul I knew that the girl was in- 
nocent; or, at least, I firmly believed so—and 
perhaps I could help her. I arose and went to 
the girl, and asked her if she wished me to de- 
fend her. She said yes. Then I informed the 
court that I was ready to enter into the case, and 
I was admitted at once. The loud murmur of 
satisfaction which ran through the room quickly 
told me where the sympathies of the people 
were. 

I asked fora moment’s cessation, that I might 
speak with my client. I went and sat down by 
her side, and asked her to state to me candidly 
the whole case. She told me she had lived with 
Mrs. Naseby nearly two years, and that during 
all that time, she had never had any trouble be- 
fore. About two weeks ago, she said, her 
mistress lost a hundred dollars. 

“She missed it from her drawer,” the girl 
told me, “‘and she asked me about it, but I 
knew nothing of it. The next thing I knew, 
Nancy Luther told Mrs. Naseby that she saw me 
take the money from her drawer—that she 
watched me through the key-hole. Then they 
went to my trunk, and they found twenty-five 
dollars of the missing money there. But 0, sir, 
I never took it—and somebody else put that 
money there |” 

I then asked her if she suspected any one. 

“T don’t know,” she said, ‘‘ who could have 
done it but Nancy. She has never liked me, be- 
cause she thought I was treated better than she 
was. She is the cook, and I was the chamber- 
maid.” 

She pointed Nancy Luther out to me. She 
was a stout, bold-faced girl, somewhere about 
five-and-twenty years old, with a low forehead, 
small gray eyes, a pug nose, and thick lips. I 
caught her glance once, as it rested upon the 
fair young prisoner, and the moment I detected 
the look of hatred which I read there, I was 
convinced that she was the rogue. 

“O, sir, can you help me?’ my client asked, 
in a fearful whisper. 

“Nancy Luther, did you say that girl’s name 
was?” I asked, fora new light had broken in 
upon me. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Is there any other girl of that name about 
here 

“No, sir.” 

“Then rest you easy. I'll try hard to save 

” 


I left the court room, and went to the prose- 
cuting attorney and asked him for the letters I 
had banded him—the ones that had been stolen 
from the mail-bag. He gave them to me, and, 


having’ selected one, I returned the rest, and 
told him I would see that he had the one I kept 
before night. I then returned to the court-room, 
and the case went on. 

Mrs. Naseby resumed her testimony. She 
said she entrusted her room to the prisoner’s 
care, and that no one else had access there save 
herself. Then she described about missing the 
money, and closed by telling how she found 
twenty-five dollars of it in the’ prisoner’s trunk. 
She could swear it was the identical money she 
had lost, it being in two tens and one five-dollar 
bill. 

“Mrs. Naseby,” said I, “when you first 
missed your money, had you any reason to be- 
lieve that the prisoner had taken it ?” 

“No, sir,” she answered. 

“Had you ever before detected her in any 
dishonesty ?” 

No, sir.” ‘ 

“Should you have thought of searching her 
trunk had not Nancy Luther advised you and 
informed you?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mrs. Naseby then left the stand, and Nancy 
Luther took her place. She came up with a 
bold look, and upon me she cast a defiant glance, 
as much as to say, “trap me, if you can.” She 
gave her evidence as follows : 

She said that on the night when the money 
was stolen, she saw the prisoner going up stairs, 
and from the sly manner in which she went up, 
she suspected all was not right. So she followed 
her up. “ Elizabeth went into Mrs. Naseby’s 
room, and shut the door after her. I stooped 
down and looked through the key-hole, and saw 
her at her mistress’s drawer. I saw her take 
out the money and put it in her pocket. Then 
she stooped down and picked up the lamp, and 
asI saw that she was coming out, I hurried 
away.” Then she went on and told how she 
had informed her mistress of this, and how she 
proposed to search the girl’s trunk. 

I called Mrs. Naseby back to the stand. 

“ You say that no one, save yourself and the 
prisoner, had access to your room,” I said. 
“Now could Nancy Luther have entered that 
room, if she wished ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. I meant no one else had any 
right there.” 

I saw that Mrs. N., thongh naturally a hard 
woman, was somewhat moved by poor Eliza- 
beth’s misery. 

Could your cook have known, by any 
means in your knowledge, where your money 
was 

“ Yes, sir; for she has often come up to my 
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room when I was there, and I have given her 
rong “he which to. buy provisions of market- 
men, Who happened along with their wagons.” 

“One more question: Have you known of 
the prisoner’s having used any money since this 
was stolen ?” 

“No, sir.” 

I now called Nancy Luther back, and she be- 
gan to tremble a little, though her look was as 
bold and defiant as ever. 

“ Miss Luther,” I said, “ why did you not in- 
form your mistress at once of what you had 
seen, without waiting for her to ask you about 

lost money ?” 

“Because I could not make up my mind at 
once to expose the poor young girl,” she an- 
swered, promptly. 

“You say you looked through the key-hole 
and saw her take the money ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where did she place the lamp, while ‘she | 
did so?” 

“ On the. bureau.” 

“In your testimony, you s 
down when she picked it up. 
mean by that?” 

The girl hesitated, and finally said she didn’t 
mean anything, only that she picked up the 
lamp. 

“ Very well,” said I. “ How long have you 
been with Mrs. Naseby ?” 

“* Not quite a year, sir.” 

“How mach does she pay you a week ?” 

“ A dollar and three-quarters.” ‘ 

“Have you taken up any of your pay since 
you have been there ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How much ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Why don’t you know ?” 

“ How should I? I’ve taken it at different 
times, just as I wanted it, and have kept no ac- 
count.” 

“Now if you had had any wish to harm the 
prisoner, couldn’t you have raised twenty-five 
dollars to put in her trank ?” 

“No, sir,” she replied, with virtuous indig- 


she stooped 
t did you 


“ Then you have not laid up any money since 
you have been there ?” 

“No, sir—only what Mrs. Maseby may 
owe me.” 

“Then you didn’t have twenty-five dollars 
when you came there?” 

“ No, sir; and what’s more, the money found 
in the girl’s trunk was the very money that Mrs, 


THE CRIMINAL WITNESS. 
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you'd only remember what you hear.” This 
was said very sarcastically, and was intended as 
a crusher upon the idea that she could have put 
the money into the prisoner’s trunk. However, 
I was not overcome entirely. 

“Will you tell me if you belong to this 
State?” I asked next. 

“T do, sir.” 

“In what town?” 

She hesitated, and for an instant the bold look 
forsook her. But she finally answered : 

“I belong in Somers, Montgomery county.” 

I next turned to Mrs. Naseby. 

“Do you ever take a receipt from your girls 
when you pay them?” I asked. 

“ Always,” she answered. 

“Can you send ahd get one of them for me ?” 

“She has told you the truth, sir, about my 
payments,” Mrs. Naseby said. 

“O, I don’t doubt it,” I replied; “but still 
the ocular proof is the thing for the court- 
room,” I added, with a smile. “So if you 
can, I wish you would procure me the receipts.” 

She said she would willingly go, if the court 
said so. The court did: say so, and she went. 
Her dwelling was not far off, and she soon re- 
turned, and handed me four receipts, which I 
took andexamined. They were all signed in a 
strange, straggling hand, by the witness. 

“‘Now, Nancy Luther,” said I, turning to the 
witness, and speaking in a quick, startling tone, 
at the same time looking her sternly in the eye, 
“please tell the court, and the jury, and éell me, 
too, where you got the seventy-five dollars you 
sent in a letter to your sister in Somers ?” 

The witness started as though a volcano had 
burst at her feet. She tarned pale as death, 
and every limb shook violently. I waited un- 
til the people could have an opportunity to see 
her emotions, and then I repeated the question. 

|—never—sent—any,” she fuirly gasped. 

“You did!” I thundered, for I was excited 
now. 

“I—I—didn’t,” she faintly uttered, grasping 
the rail by her side for support. 

“May it please your honor, and gentlemen 
of the jury,” I said, as soon as I had looked 
the witness out of countenance, “I came here 
to defend a youth who has been arrested for 
helping to rob the mail, and in the course of 
my preliminary examinations, I had access to 
the letters which had been torn open and rifled 
of money. When I entered upon this case, 


¥ and heard the name of this witness pronounced, 


I went out and got this letter which I now hold, 
for I remembered to have seen one bearing the 


Naseby lost. You might have known that, if 


signature of Nancy Luther. This letter was 


£ 
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taken from the mail-bag, and it contained 
seventy-five dollars, and by looking at the post- 
mark, you will observe that it was mailed on 
the very next day after the hundred dollars 
were taken from Mrs. Naseby’s drawer. I will 
read it to you, if you please.” 

The court nodded assent, and I read the fol- 
lowing, which was without date, save that made 
by the post-master upon the outside. I give 
it here verbatim : 

“Sister Dorcas: i cend yu heer sevente 
fiv dolers, which i want yu to kepe for me til i 
cum hum. i cant kepe it heer coz ime afrade 
it will git stole. dont speke wun word tu a 
livin sole bout this coz i dont want nobodi tu 
kno i hav got enny mony. wont now wil 
yu. i am first rate heer, only that gude fur 
nothin snipe of liz madwurth is heer yit—but i 
hop tu git red ov her now. yu no i rote yu 
bout her. giv my luv to awl inquiren frends. 
this is from your sister til deth 

Nanoxy Luruer.” 

“Now, your honor,” I said, as I handed him 
the letter, and also the receipts, “ you will see 
that the letter is directed to ‘Dorcas Luther, 
Somers, Montgomery County.’ And you will 
also observe that one hand wrote that letter 
and signed those receipts. The jury will also 
observe. And now I will only add: It is 
plain to see how the hundred dollars were dis- 
posed of. Seventy-five were put into that let- 
ter and sent off for safe keeping, while the re- 


maining twenty-five were placed in the prison- 
er’s trunk for the purpose of covering the real 
criminal. Of the tone of other parts of the 
letter, I leave you to judge. And now, gen- 
tlemen, I leave my client’s case in your hands, 
only I will thank God, and I know you also 
will, that an innocent person has been thus 


strangely saved from ruin and disgrace.” 


The case was given to the jury immediately 
following their examination of the letter. They 
had heard from the witness’s own mouth that 
she had no money of her own, and without 
leaving their seats, they returned a verdict of 
—Nor Guitrr.” 


The youth, who had first asked me to de- 
fend the prisoner, caught me by the hand,"but 
he could not speak plainly. He simply looked 
at me through his tears for a moment, and then 
rushed to the fair prisoner. He seemed to for- 
get where he was, for he flung his arms about 
her, and as she laid her head upon his bosom, 


she wept alond. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed; but if Nancy Luther had not been { 
immediately arrested for theft, she would have 
been obliged to seek the protection of the offi- 
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maimed her, if they had done no more. On 
the next morning, I received a note, very 
handsomely written, in which I was told that 
“the within” was but a slight token of the 
gratitude due me for my efforts in behalf of a 
poor, defenceless, but much loved, maiden. It 
was signed “Srverat Citizens,” and con- 
tained one hundred dollars. Shortly after- 
wards, the youth came to pay me all the 
money he could raise. I simply showed him 
the note I had received, and asked him if he 
would keep his hard earnings for his wife, 
when he got one. He owned that he intended 
to make Lizzy Madworth his wife very soon. 
I will only add that on the following day, 
I succeeded in clearing my next client from 
conviction of robbing the mail; and I will not 
deny that I made a considerable handle of the 
fortunate discovery of the letter which had 
saved an innocent girl, on the day before, in 
my appeal to the jury; and if I made them 
feel that the finger of Omnipotence was in the 
work, I did it because I sincerely believed my 


client was innocent of all crime; and I am 
sure they thorlght so too. : 


FEEING SERVANTS. 

In arecent number of Household Words, treat- 
ing of the ancient custom of giving vails to ser- 
vants, it is narrated that at one of Garrick’s many 
dinners, Fielding was present, and vails to ser- 
vants being still in fashion, each of the guests at 
parting made a present to the man-servant of the 
great actor, David,a Welshman, and a great 
wit in hisway. When the company had gone, 
the lesser David, being in high glee, was asked 
by hiss master how much he had got. “I can’t 
tell you yet, sir,” was the man’s reply. ‘‘ Here 
is a half-crown from Mrs. Cibber, Got pless hur! 
—here is a shilling from Mr. Macklin; here are 


two from Mr. Havard; here is—and here is 
something here from Mr. Fielding, Got pless his 
merry heart!” By this time the expectant 
Welshman, wearing the great actor’s livery, had 
unfolded the paper, when, to his great astonish- 
ment, he saw that it contained a vu and un- 
mistakable penny, and no more. ick, it is 
said, was nettled at this, and spoke next day to 
Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a 
servant. “Jesting!” said the author of Tom 
Jones, with seeming surprise ; ‘‘so far from it, 
that I meant to do the fellow a real service—for, 
had I given him a shilling, or a half-crown, I 
knew you would have taken it from him ; but 

giving him only —~, he had a chance of call- 
ing it his own.” The discontinuance first, it is 


said, commenced seriously in Scotland. 


> 


Little children !—holy angels that throng our 
pathway, and draw our feet from the by-ways of 
sin and crime. How much the world is indebte 

to them for their saving influence, for the — 


cers, or the excited people would surely have 


trolling power they exercise over the 


MY- AUNT ADELAIDE. 


WHY DO WE MURMUR? 


BY FREDERICK PARMENTER. 


Trials are given us, to mike us better, truer and holier. 


Then why do we pine and murmur, 
At our Ruler’s holy will! 

Why not cease our sinful grievings? 
To our hearts say ‘* Peace, be still!” 

Ah, we love too well and fondly, 
E’er to murmur and repinie— 

Never have we learned to whisper, 
«Not our will, but Father, thine! 


And the Bible's beaming sunshine 
Never pierces in our gloom ; 

For we veil our saddened eyesight 
With the shadows of the tomb; 
And our hearts, so cold and stony, 

Never open to His call; 
For we deem our gloom submission, 
Thus forbidding God and all. 


But we ought not thus to sorrow, 
Blight our hopes, and dim our love; 
For it pleaseth not the Saviour— 
He who dwells in light above. 

And he sighs with deep compassion, 
As he views our downward ways, 
When we ought “‘ be up and doing,” 

Adding to his sounding praise. 


Then let’s cease our sinful murm’ring, 
Take strong courage to our hearts; 

And fight proudly in life's battle, 
Nobly bearing each leis parts. 


MY AUNT ADELAIDE. 


BY SARAH K. BARSTOW. 


Ar the parsonage, there was what we little 
folks called “a grand time,” that Thanksgiving 
day. As many of us as could gather together 
there, for the storm, made the great parlor merry 
with our own happiness. There were our grand- 
parents, seated in their own easy-chairs, on either 
side of the wide chimney place, alternately watch- 


ing, with amused interest, the merriment of the 


young ones, and talking over their early days, 
and bringing back many a pleasant Thanksgiving 
that had passed with their own youth. 

Then there was Uncle Herbert, “‘ the pastor,” 
sitting: by grandmama’s side. Handsome was 
Minister Grahame, and gentle, and good, and 
noble-hearted ; an upright, earnest-souled man, 
and in every sense a Christian. How we loved 
him! He always allowed us to be as merry as 
we pleased, provided we were not boisterous, 
and he not unfrequently glatidened our hearts by 
joining himself in our mirthful games. He was 
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never stern, or gloomy, or austere ; for moods 
to which these names can be applied, are not 
those of a true Christian. He was always gen- 
tle, genial, friendly ; with ready sympathies for 
ali ; showing us, in his daily life, and his beauti- 
ful character, what true Christianity is. 

There, too, were Uncle Edmund, and his wife, 
and their lovely daughter, the seventeen-year- 
old Clara, Harold and Ellen, John and Mar- 
garet, the two next married pairs, followed; and 
to them we four little ones belonged. Then 
came Aunt Adelaide, the youngest of the daugh- 
ters. And Aunt Adelaide was thirty years old, 
and unmarried. 

If Ihad always thought my Aunt Adelaide 
perfection itself, it was especially so on that par- 
ticular Thanksgiving night; when, with the fire- 
light playing over the satin-shining bands and 
braids of her chestnut hair, and sparkling in her 
handsome, kindly brown eyes, she sat in her own 
favorite corner of the nearest window-seat, and 
gathered the children about her, to tell them 
stories. All the young people seemed to take to 
my Aunt Adelaide naturally ; and Clara herself, 
our seventeen-year-old girl, sat at her feet, to 
listen to the beautiful stories, just like the rest of 
the children. 

So, while the grandparents, and the elder 
daughters and sons discoursed among them- 
selves around the blazing hearth, Adelaide Gra- 
harec, in her own pleasant, winning, sensible 
way, kept us gathered in a quiet, attentive circle 
about her, telling the most beautiful and in- 


«structive fairy tales that a good-natured autho 


ever wrote. For fairy tales are instructive—ay, 
and useful, too, say what you will. 
Adelaide was a lovely woman. I remember 


that this was the burden of my thoughts that 
night, as I stood by her side, with my hand lying 
clasped in hers, and my eyes fixed upon her fair, 
calm, noble face ; for much as I loved story tell- 
ing, I could not help thinking of her and her 
beauty, too; so that I sometimes lost the thread 
of the narrative, for very admiration of the fas- 
cinating narrator. 

It was something quite incomprehensible to 
me, that she had never married ; for I could not 
conceive of attractions greater than those which 
she possessed. But it was true that her thirtieth 
year had arrived, and Adelaide remained a sin- 
gle woman, and dwelt still in the old parsonage, 


with her parents and her brother Herbert. And 
a blessing she was to the place that claimed her. 
For beauty, and goodness, and excellent sense, 
for powerful intellect, and nobleness of soul, 
Adelaide ranked a very queen among women. 
It was not, however,as I knew wheal grew 
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older, that none had ever sought her hand, for 
Clara told me afterwards that my beautiful aunt 
had declined a score of offers before her twenty- 
fifth year, and eligible offers, too. 

But I did not know it then; and I wondered 
quietly and curiously, as I stood there, that she 
_ was always there to tell us stories, and keep us in 

good order, whenever we came.” 

The fairy story was ended. 

“Ah, how charming that was! Tell us more!” 
cried the children, eagerly. I alone was silent. 

“ Well,” laughed Aunt Adelaide, “I must 
think of another, I suppose. Be patient a mo- 
ment, my dears.” And there was a moment of 
silence. 

“Ellen Aubrey,” said my Uncle Herbert’s 
voice, close beside me. ‘ Ellen Aubrey,. what is 
there in your aunt’s face, which so deeply inter- 
ests ‘you t” 

Ilooked up. He stood by me, with folded 
arms, his amused and penetrating glance fixed 
on mine. 

“You have not heard a single word she has 
been saying, for the last ten minutes,” he went 
on. “ Tell me your thoughts.” 

I looked from him to my young companions. 
I was three years older than anyof them. Then 
I looked at Clara. She was waiting for my an- 
swer. Aunt Adelaide was thinking of the pro- 
posed story: but all the rest of these girls and 
boys !— 

Uncle Herbert’s fine eyes sparkled. “O, well, 
you needn’t tell it before them,” he said. “ Come 
over to that great chair with me, where nobody 
but you and I can hear.” 

And crossing the room, he placed himself in 
the above-mentioned chair, and perched me on 
his knee. “Now for it, Ellen.” 

“ Uncle Herbert, I was thinking about Aunt 
Adelaide. I was wishing, when you spoke to 
me, that she would get married, like Aant Mar- 
garet, and Aunt Eveline, and my mama.” 

“ That’s my frank Ellen! Well, but I cannot 
say that I quite agree with you in your wish. 
What should I do without my good sister Ade- 
laide¢ What would Adelaide’s father and 
mother do, do you suppose ?” 

“T can’t tell, sir. But why shouldn’t she 
marry, like the rest ?” 

He laughed, and then grew grave. “True 
enough, why shouldn’t she, Ellen? But don’t 
‘talk about so dreadfula thing! Maybe, Aunt 

Adelaide will take it into her head to fly off, 
some day; but we mustn’t suggest such a flight 
you know. It never would do in the world!” 

“Dncle Herbert, I meant to ask her. I am 
giad you told me not, if you wouldn’t like it.” 
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“SoamI.” And hesmiled. 

“But ‘you wont tell grandpapa, and grand- 
mama, and the rest, what I haye said to you ?” 

“No, Ellen, I will not,” he answered. 

I slid down from his knee, and then stood 
where I had landed, listening to a sound without. 

Now what, Ellen?” 

“T hear sleigh-bells, Uncle Herbert.” 

He listened also, with inclined head. 

“Sodo I. Sleigh-bells are no very uncom- 
mon things, but I confess they surprise me to- 
night. I thonght the road was completely 
blocked up.” 

We went together to a window, and he drew 
aside the curtain. The snow had ceased to fall. 
The night was fine and clear. A plain of star- 
lit whiteness extended for miles away on every 
hand. Youcould not see the road for drifts ; 
but floundering up through them, coming from 
the direction of the town, were visible a pair of 
powerful black horses, and a sleigh, with three 
or four persons init. For a moment, the horses 
were reined in; then their heads were turned 
towards the open gateway of the carriage drive, 
leading up to the door. 

“ It is somebody coming here,” said my uncle, 
letting the curtain fall; and with a word to the 
rest, he left the room, and crossed the hall to 
open the door. I went with him. 

A flood of light poured out upon the snowy 
drive, revealing the horaes, the sleigh, and the 
people at once. There was a man in a shaggy 
overcoat, who sprang from the sleigh, and ad- 
vancing towards my uncle, said, in brief and 
plain speech, yet with a certain courteousness 
of manner that softened some little apparent 
testiness of feeling : 

“Sir, we must beg pardon for this intrusion, 
but the fact is, that my horses here are unable 
to go further up the road, which is quite impass- 
able beyond this, and I am forced to entreat your 
hospitality for a few hours, till men can clear a 
way down from the Hedge.” 

“You are quite welcome, sir,” returned my 
uncle—“ you are quite welcome. Come directly 
in, if you please ; I will send a servant to attend 
to your horses. Ellen,”’ to me—“ run and speak 
to Thomas, my dear.” 

I ran, and when I came back, I found three 
persons in the hall—the gentleman whom I had 
first seen, who turned out to be Mr. Arthurson, 
our new neighbor of the Hedge (a fine estate 
somewhat more than a mile beyond the parson- 
age), his ward, Richard Hilton, a young and 
handsome man, and—J] mention her last, be- 
cause I must tell how beautiful she was—a young 
girl, of sixteen or seventeen, standing just under 
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the hall lamp, so that the light fell full on her 
bright, fair curls, her white brow, and flushed 
cheeks, and left in violet shadow the sweet, shy 
eyes, that looked ba#fully about, and then drop- 
ped to the floor again. My Aunt Adelaide had 
come out, and my mother ; and they were taking 
off the cumbersome cloak that enveloped her 
little figure. She was Louise Milward, the 
niéce of Mr. Arthurson. 

Their wrappings removed, our guests were 
introduced to the company in the parlor. We 
found they had come from ,C—— that afternoon, 
with the expectation of reaching the Hedge by 
eight o’clock, and had got on very well, until 
the drifts up the road impeded their further pro- 
gress. They were cordially invited to take up 
their quarters at the parsonage, until the road 
was broken up, There was no prospect of their 
being able to push on, for two or three days. 

A slight appearance of impatience, consterna- 
tion and amusement was visible among them 
at this announcement; and no wonder, for Rich- 
ard Hilton and pretty Louise Milward were to 


“ have been married, at Mr. Arthurson’s house, 


that evening! 

“ Cannot we geton, I wonder?” was Mr. Hil- 
ton’s serious inquiry. He seemed disappointed. 
Pretty Louise laughed with Clara at the delay. 
Richard would have the groom up, to get his 
opinion. Thomas was called ; he listened, cal- 
culated the strength of the horses, and shook his 
head dubiously, in answer to the inquiry of Mr. 
Hilton whether there was any possibility of a 
messenger reaching the Hedge. 

“No, sir, I dinna think ye’ll get there the 
night,” was his decision. 

“Well, my dear sir,” said Uncle Edmund, 
laughingly, to Mr. Arthurson—“ since there is 
no prospect of your reaching the Hedge to-night, 
and this evening was set for the marriage, why 
should it not take place, still? My brother 
Herbert, here will, I am sure, be only too happy 
to offer his services,”’ 

Mr. Arthurson turned quickly to my Uncle 
Herbert, ‘Indeed !” he muttered, scanning him 
rapidly, Then—“I beg your pardon,” aloud— 
“then we are at the Grahame Parsonage, after 
all? I thought as much at first.” ‘ 

My Uncle Herbert bowed, and said something 
confirmatory of his brother’s words. - Mr. Arthur- 
son meditated a moment, and then referred the 
matter to Richard Hilton. In a moment all 
were discussing it, while the lovely little bride 
elect trembled and blushed like a rose-leaf, and 
seemed wavering between smiles and tears. — 

“You had better not postpone it, my dears,” 
said our grandmother, “people say there’s no 
good in putting off a wedding.” 
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And all were on grandmother’s side. All 
declared that it would be a charming thing to 
have a wedding to vary the evening’s enter- 
tainment ; and the aunts clustered about the lit- 
tle Louise, with all sorts of encouragement. 
The children were in a fever of excitement. 
Clara Howell fluttered about with delight. 

Istole my Uncle Herbert’s hand. “ Wouldn’t 
it be splendid to have a wedding, uncle?” I 
asked, confidently; “now don’t you think it 
would ?” 

He looked amused. “TI think it would be 
decidedly fine, my little Ellen. Why can’t you 
use your influence with the lady ?”’ 

“Tdon’t dare. They wouldn’t mind me, ’m 
so little. But you just go and say something 
to Mr. Hilton. It’s all he wants, I’m sure.” 

Uncle Herbert laughed. ‘“ You are a person of 
decided penetration, Ellen. Aunt Adelaide 
could not have covered the case better herself.” 
And he crossed over to Mr. Hilton’s chair. 

And while they were all talking, Mr. Arthur- 
son stood with his back fo the fire, his arms 
folded on his chest, and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. I have not described Mr. Arthurson yet. 

He was a rather tall, and square-built man, 
with a form that displayed at once strength, ac- 
tivity and grace; yes, certainly grace, for I could 
not help admiring it. His*head was massive, 
and covered with abundant, close-curled locks of 
black, silken hair; the forehead was broad and 
square, the eyes very dark, and large, with spirit 
and penetration flashing from beneath their heavy 
brows ; the nose and mouth expressive of pride, 
firmness, decision and energy. Nature had used 
no delicate chisel—no exquisite marble here. 
In an hour of inspiration—with rough materials 
and a free hand, she had hewn out a form and 
face in which power and beauty lived and 
breathed. He started suddenly from his silent 
mood; leaving his position by the hearth, he 
advanced towards the group at the opposite side 
of the room. 

“ Well, Richard—Louise! have you decided ?” 
was his question, asked in that brief, abrupt man- 
ner characteristic of him. ‘“ Mr. Grahame, what 
have you been able to effect ?” 

Uncle Herbert and the rest had pretty well 
persuaded the young people to have the matter 
consummated then and there; but both evinced 
some little natural hesitation about appearing as 
the sole actors in so large a company, and all 
strangers. 

“O, we must find some couple to stand up 
with them,” said my mother, gaily. “Come, 
who will volunteer? We must have a brides- 
maid and groomsman, good people.” 
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Everybody began to look about him, and then 
there was a general laugh. Besides my Uncle 
Herbert, there was no unmarried gentleman in 
the company, except Mr. Arthurson himself. 
He was pressed into service. 

“ The mischief’s in it!” he muttered. “ This 
comes of people’s getting married! Well! I 
yield—with all the resignation Ispossess. And 
now, mesdames, since you have selected me, I 
beg leave to make choice of a partner. Miss 
Grahame !’’—and he bent, with deferential grace 
over my Aunt Adelaide’s chair—“may I ask 
you to favor me with your assistance ?” 

She was evidently a little startled by the sud- 
denness of the application. I think she had been 
calculating on Clara for the part of bridesmaid; 
but she quietly assented. 

And now the laughter and merriment quite 
subsided. Everybody grew still. What a seri- 
ous moment that was! Iremember that it seem- 
ed to me, just then, that there was something 
really awful in standing up to be married. I 
heartily repented my wish about my Aunt Ade- 
laide. I was very thankful, on the whole, that 
she was not the bride. 

The wedding was like all other weddings, I 
dare say; but I could have told not a word of 
the proceedings then, for I saw nothing but my 
Aunt Adelaide, in her gray silk dress, crossing 
the room with Mr. urson. She looked hand- 
somely ; she was quiet, and self-possessed. Mr. 
Artharson looked down at her, and he admired 
her as much as I did. 

It was over in a few moments ; the blessing 
given—the prayer breathed—and our pretty, shy 
girl guest was a bride. 

Then came kisses and congratulations, and 
the subdued confusion that follows home-wed- 
dings in general. “The color came trembling 
into my Aunt Adelaide’s fair cheek, as Mr. 
Arthurson led her back. He looked down, saw 
it, and smiled. There was something beautiful 
exceedingly in that smile. 

“You are a aes spite of yourself, 
Miss Grahame?” he 

A little.” 

“It is quite natural. You gave Louise a great 
deal of courage, however, the little scared thing !”” 

“ Bhe is young—a mere child. I do not won- 
der at her timidity; especially in a room filled 
with strangers. Though, certainly, we need not 
seem like strangers, since we are friends and 
neighbors of her uncle.” 

“No. Then you think that age ought to be- 
stow self-possession? Miss Grahame, I am 
thirty-nine. I am not at all sure that I shall have 
the coolness to conduct myself satisfactorily, 
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when the time comes for me to assume the yoke 
matrimonial. Will you promise to assist in 
keeping me and my wife in countenance, on that 
occasion ?” 

My Aunt Adelaide laughed. “ Willingly, if 
you and your wife desire it.” 

“Ttisanagreement. You will remember it?” 

“I will remember.” 

In three days, the roads were cleared, and our 
bridal party set out for the Hedge. A cordial feel- 
ing of friendship had sprung up, during that brief 
visit, between them and the family at the par- 
sonage. Nobody could help liking frank, boyish, 
handsome Richard Hilton and his pretty bride ; 
and Mr. Arthurson was equally beloved. 

Among my aunt Adelaide’s nieces and neph- 
ews, I was her favorite next to Clara; and so 
she persuaded my mother to leave me at the par- 
sonage, when all the other children with their 
papas and mamas, departed. ThusI remain- 
ed, much to my satisfaction, with my grandpa- 
rents, and uncle Herbert, and my beloved aunt 
Adelaide. 

Mr. Hilton and his wife also remained at the 
Hedge, for some two or three months, and during 
that time we saw them quite often. Mr. Arthur- 
son, too, rode over occasionally. My uncle Her- 
bert liked him; my grandparents liked him ; 
so did I. Ialways sat very still when he was 
near, and obeyed his least command. Inreturn, 
he loved me; for which, my uncle Herbert some- — 
times pretended to look very grave. 

One bright afternoon, my uncle Herbert came 
into the room where Aunt Adelaide and I were. 

* Adelaide—Ellen, will you drive over to the 
Hedge with me ?” he said. 

“If you will take us,” she returned, smiling. 
So we got our bonnets, and accompanied him in 
the sleigh. 

We found Mr. Arthurson smoking, upon the 
piazza. He threw away book and cigar, and 
welcomed us cordially. 

“Smoking in the cold, sir?” said Adelaide. 

“Exactly, I became desperate indoors. Since 
Richard and Louise have taken their leave, I find 
it monotonous, this bachelor life of mine. I 
think seriously of either breaking up housekeep- 
ing, or getting married. Which would you ad-. 
vise, Mr. Grahame ?” 

“T should hesitate about giving advice, in such 
a case, my dear sir. You must remember that I 
never tried the benefit of either step.” 

“ Ah, then I must move on my own responsi- 
bility, I suppose, and trust, for safety, to the lit- 
tle penetration which I possess. I shall start mat- 
ters in one way or the other very soon, you may 
be sure. But I confess that I have become at- 


tached to the Hedge, and I am not anxious to 
leave it, if I can make myself—or get somebody 
else to make me—content to stay there. It is a 
fine place, don’t you think so, Miss Grahame ?” 
and he turned carelessly to my aunt. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” she said. “I frankly 
confess to a little surprise at your inclination to 
leave it.” 

“I should like some one to persuade,me into 
remaining. I came out here for very eunui, fif- 
teen minutes ago, to find company in the spruce- 
trees, and the icicles.” 

“Why did you not come over to us ?” asked 
my uncle Herbert. - 

“TI was not company sufficient for myself; how 
could I bore other people to death? But I beg 
your pardon (we had been standing all this time 
in the porch) ; I believe I have fairly forgotten 
to invite you to enter. You see, Miss Grahame, 
I am getting out of date, losing all the manners 
I ever possessed. (Precious few, by the way!) 
All the consequence of leading a bachelor’s life. 
I am out of humanity's ‘reach !—decidedly !” 
He went in, preceding us,and threw open the 
drawing-room door. “ Entres! and cheer up my 
lonely den, fora little while. Seat yourself here, 
Miss Grahame,” drawing a fauteuil from the 
hearth to the bay-window. “Herbert, make 
yourselfcomfortable. Come here, Ellen Aubrey. 
What is that great book, which you carry?” 

“ The Encyclopedia, sir, which you sent to my 
uncle Herbert. We brought it over in the 
sleigh.” 

, “And I am greatly obliged to you for the use 
of it, sir,” said my uncle, 

“A fig for the obligation, my dear friend! 
The whole library is at your service, on condi- 
tion that you exercise the contents sufficient- 
ly to prevent the books from getting musty for 
want of use. By the way, I received a package 
of volumes from town, yesterday, which I think 
you will like. They are on the library table. 
Are you going*in? Be kind enough, if you 
please, to give me an opinion of the engravings, 
which you will also find there. Tell me if they 
are right.” 

Uncle Herbert went. I wanted to go too, but 
my aunt was holding my hand. 

“‘ Adelaide,” said Mr. Arthurson, turning to 
her, ‘‘ do you remember a certain contract which 
we made the evening Louise was married ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
“ You abide by it?” 
“ I do.” 


“TI shall require your assistance in a short 


time. Ihave looked about for the person who 
is to be your companion during the ceremony.” 
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“T suppose you have fixed upon the individu- 
al?” said my aunt, with a slight smile. 

“ Yes, I leave you to decide upon the wisdom of 
the choice. His name is Robert Arthurson. 
Will you take him, Adelaide ?” 

He held out his hand. An expression of min- 
gled astonishment and perplexity blended with 
the lingering sinile in my aunt’s eye, and then 
gave place to a sweet seriousness. She laid her 
hand in his, without speaking. 

I suppose I made big eyes at this incomprehen- 
sible scene. I tried to extricate my fingers from 
my aunt’s clasp, with a vague feeling that I was 
de trop. Mr. Arthurson laughed. 

“ Adelaide, do let that poor child go! She is 
longing to be safe with Herbert. Away with 
you, Ellen Aubery! and tell uncle Herbert that 
we are practising charades—aunt Adelaide and 
I—for private representation.” 

And so they were. The charade was enacted 
at the parsonage, the next Thanksgiving; and 
the solution was— Marriage. * 


THE WHITE OWL. 


This bird, so common in Europe, is rare in this 
country, and is never found here except during 
severe winters. This, we are told, may possibly 
be owing to the want of those favorite recesses, 
which it so much affects in the eastern continent. 
The multitudes of old ruined castles, towers, 
monasteries, and cathedrals, that rise 
to view in those countries, are the chosen haunts 
of this well-known at 
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piles of antiquity. This i 
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to continents, doubtless extends to the Arc- H 
tic regions. It also inhabits Tartary, where, ac in 
cording to Pennant, “the Monguls and natives 7 
almost ‘pay it divine honors, because they attrib- * 
ute to this species the preservation of the found- i 
er of their ones, Genghis Khan. That prince, 
with his small army, happened to be. surprised 4 
and put to -™ by his enemies, and forced to 
conceal himself in a little coppice ; the owl set- é 
i 
some tribes have an idol in form of an owl, i 
which they fasten the real legs of one.—Bu/ffon. 
God made both tears and laughter, and both ot 
for kind pu : for as laughter enables mirth aa 
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A NIGHT AT DIXVILLE NOTCH. 


MY COUNTRY. 


BY ABBY BAMPTON. 


Iam proud of my country! the land of all others, 
Where mankind are equal, and all are as brothers; 
Where rank and where birth are as naught in the scale, 
Where the rich meet the poor with as kindly a hail, 
As though fortune had smiled on them equally here— 
This land of my fathers to me is most dear. 


Iam proud of my country! yet more for this cause, 
That here they are governed who make their own laws; 
Our rulers and statesmen are men who've been tried, 
Whose fitness for office can scarce be denied ; 

And if they prove truant, to change we have right— 
They're upheld by the people, and not by their might. 


Iam proud of my country! for all here may know 
The blessings which wisdom alone can bestow. — 
None need be degraded, unlearned, or a dunce, 
If he have but the will, he’s the power to advance. 


A NIGHT AT DIXVILLE NOTCH, 


BY WARREN CHASE., 


Tue inhabitants of the White Mountain sec- 
tion of the Granite State often allude to the 
charm which that peerless region seems to exer- 
cise over its visitors, rarely permitting them to 
extend their rambles beyond its cherished glens 
and streams, and dimming the lustre of those va- 
ried objects of natural beauty and interest, which 
_ 80 unquestionably abound in the more northern 
portion of the State. Asmall, but more adven- 
turous class, however, dissatisfied with the mea- 
gre facilities which the White Mountain waters 
offer to the lover of the angle, have, from time 
to time, repaired to the wild shores of Lake Um- 
bagog, to gratify their piscatory taste; and on 
their way thither, have passed that great natural 
curiosity, Dixville Notch, which rears its crum- 
bling walls forty miles to the north of Mount 
Washitigton. 

My attempts at trout fishing, last July, in the 
waters of Peabody’s River, having resulted in 
the capture of five insignificant specimens of the 
finny race, after laboriously following the wind- 
ings of that stream, from the date of its forma- 
tion, above the Glen House, until it finds a 
home, eight miles distant, in the Androscoggin 
River, I resolved to compensate for so dis- 
graceful a failure, by a visit to Lake Umbagog ; 
and it was on the way thither that occurred to 
myself and companion the incident which forms 
the subject of this sketch. 

Taking the railroad at the Alpine House, in 
Gorham, we sped our way through the smiling 
meadows that skirt the , Amonoo- 
suc, and Connecticut Rivers, as faras the North 


Stratford station, where we took a coach, in 
waiting to convey passengers to the pleasant vil- 
lage of Colebrook. This is the most. northern 
settlement of New Hampshire, and the few 
farms, which lie scattered at a distance of a 
dozen or so of miles to the northeast of it, 
form the outskirts of New England civilization, 
in that direction. 

From Colebrook, we found it necessary to pro- 
ceed on foot, as our course lay through the deso- 
late townships of Dixville and Milan, as yet lit- 
tle affected by the influence of man. Wending 
our way up the tortuous valley of the Mohawk 
stream, which falls brawling down from Dix- 
ville Notch to the Connecticut, we rested our 
tired frames at Farmer Young’s, who hospitably 
furnished us dinner, and gave us directions for 
the continuance of our journey to the lake. We 
learned that there was a dwelling, the year be- 
fore abandoned by its builder, a short distance 
beyond the notch, which we could, by dint of 
effort, reach that night; so bidding adieu to our 
host and hostess, we resumed our march along 
the base of those bleak peaks which rear their 
spectral forms in that vicinity. We fortunately 
enjoyed a favorable view of the notch, and par- 
took of a lunch, on the brink of its renowned 
spring, whose waters, gushing from their rocky 
bed, rival ice in coldness. 

In the mean time, an ominous cloud revealed 
itself in the west, and the lowering aspect of the 
skies gave evidence of an approaching shower. 
Believing ourselves to be at no great distance 
from the house which was to furnish us shelter 
for the night, my companion and I sought to 
reach it, with as much speed as the savage nature 
of the path would allow. Before we had pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile, kowever, the storm 
overtook us, in all its fury. We were drenched 
by the falling torrents, and had the mischance, 
also, to wet our rifle charges. Night had now 
closed around us, in its darkest state, and it was 
with much difficulty that we followed the ill-de- 
fined way. At length, however, the longed-for 
shelter appeared, and through its windows we 
were surprised to see gleaming a light. Ona 
nearer approach, the sound of voices met our 
ears; and on opening the door, we found three 
men and a woman engaged in roughly despatch- 
ing a supper. They welcomed us with surprise, 
but apparent good will, and having assisted us 
to lay aside our luggage, and some of our wet 
garments, we were invited to take a seat at the 
table. Avvariety of questions ensued, on their 
part, which I left my companion to answer, 
while I began an examination of the place and 
the appearance of the inmates. The woman, 
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and one of the men, were whites; the two others 
were Indians; and all possessed that roughness 
of manner and feature, which bespoke a back- 
woods life. The Indians were dressed in hunt- 
er’s garb, and on the hearth slept two of those 
lank, savage-looking curs, which generally be- 
long to such masters. The white and his wife, 
as I soon learned from the conversation, had ar- 
rived the week previous, from the Umbagog set- 
tlement, and taken possession of the deserted 
dwelling, with a view of effecting a clearing in 
its vicinity. The Indians were from Canada, 
and on terms of former acquaintance with the 
host. 

Not to speak of the suspicion which might 
naturally arise in the mind of a person unaccus- 
tomed to such scenes, there were other reasons 
which tended to augment my apprehensions, 
and convince me of the insecurity that surround- 
ed us. Mycompanion, on the contrary, did not 
seem to harbor any degree of doubt as to the 
character of the company, and laughed and talked 
with as much freedom as if seated at his own 
fireside. To their inquisitive demands as to our 
place of residence, our family relations, the rea- 
sons of our attempting the excursion, and the 
real object of our visit (for they could not be- 
lieve it to be asimple sporting errand), my com- 
panion made bold replies; and, with an air of 
magnifying greatly his importance in their eyes, 
assured them that it was our purpose to pur- 
chase the first promising farm that we should 
see in the Umbagog settlement. What impru- 
dence! The state of my nerves ceuld bear no 
more, andI at once broke the thread of their 
conversation, by proposing to retire for the 
night. The place assigned to myself and com- 
panion was on the floor above, attainable by a 
ladder, where a huge bear-skin and a blanket had 
been spread for our comfort, beneath a row of 
venison and ham which strung one of the raft- 

ers. My companion imprudently took his va- 
lise, under pretence of using it for a pillow, and 
I could easily see the greedy eyes of our enter- 
tainers fixed upon it,as we bade them good 
night and disappeared. 

My first duty, after mounting, was to commu- 
nicate my suspicions to C., and chide him for 
the unguarded tone of his conversation. It was 
in vain that I spoke of the savage, determined 
air of those around us, of the danger of our situ- 
ation, and the reasons which might easi¥y induce 
them to effect our robbery, and it was with a 
shudder that I saw him creep disregardingly 
beneath the blanket, and in a few moments om 
into profound slumber. 

How little did C.’s indifference conform wn 


my excited state. I eagerly bent my ear to the 
floor, but I could hear merely a hoarse sound of 
voices. I went to the window, but on taking 
aside the board that protected it, I was greeted 
by a volley of barks and growls from without, 
which quickly induced me to replace it. I re- 
turned to the door, and, seating myself behind 
it, painfully awaited the result. 


had undergone great allayment, when as sound 
from beneath, as of persons engaged in dispute, 
served suddenly to renew them. I placed my 
ear to a crevice of the floor, and was able to dis- 
tinguish these awfal words from the mouth of 
one of ‘the men: “ Kill them both?” to which 
the female replied, “yes!” and I was able to 
distinguish no more. An irrepressible feeling of 
fear overcame me for the instant; I could hardly 
draw a breath, and my whole body assumed a 
deathlike coldness. I soon recovered, but only 
to awaken to a still stronger sense of our de- 
plorable situation. Two youths, unarmed, 
against three swarthy ‘men, equipped to the 
teeth. My comrade, too, dead with sleep and 
fatigue! To arouse him, to make the slightest 
noise, I dared not; to escape alone, I could not, 
for the window seemed guarded by dogs. 

At the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes, 
which seemed to my excited mind an age, I 
heard footsteps below ; and looking through an 
aperture of the door, I saw the husband cautious- 
ly approaching the ladder, a candle in one hand, 
and a huge knife in the other. He ascended, 
and as he raised the latch, I noiselessly retreated 
to watch his movements. Barefooted he en- 
tered; and screening the lamp with his hand, 
lest its glare might disturb the sleep of his vic- 
tims, I saw him stealthily approach the resting- 
place of my unconscious companion, whose 
neck lay exposed to the stroke of the murdérer. 
He paused before him, raised the glistening 
blade, and—cut a huge slice from one of the 
hams that hung to the rafter, when he withdrew, 
as quietly as he had entered. 

When day appeared, the husband came to 
awaken us, for I was sleeping, and apprised us 
that breakfast was in waiting. We were soon at 
the steaming table, upon which was spread, for 
our gratification, a far greater variety, censider- 
ing the circumstances, than one would be led to 
expect ; and among other things, which the good 
woman had provided, were two pallets, one of 
which was to form our breakfast, and the other 
to solace us on the wilderness shores of the lake. 
On seeing them, I could easily understand the 
sense of those terrible words: “Shall we kill 
them both ?” 


The night had nearly passed, and my fears , 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


CROWDING THE CITIES. 
While our great seaboard cities owe a large share 
of the best portions of their population to the in- 
fusion of the cduntry element, to the vigorous, 
robust and energetic men who come thither to 
make their fortunes, it must be confessed that 
' far too many young men abandon the country 
for a city life. The supply outruns the demand. 
No young man, who is notsure that he is possess- 
ed of extraordinary business tact, of the soundest 
moral principle, of unwearying patience and fer- 
tile resources, should ever abandon the certainty 
of rural pursuits for the lottery of trade. And 
such should reme that the days of rapid for- 
tunes are past and gone, that success in business 
now-a-days requires very large capital, and very 
great ability, and that mediocrity and poverty 
have no chance of success. It is crushing to 
the hopes of a young heart to discover that in- 
dustry and a willingness to work do not always 
command a decent livelihood in the city. In 
the country they are sure to do this, and to se- 
cure health into the bargain. Our cities are 
over-crowded already; busingss is overdone; 
there must be a reaction. There is work enough 
and room enough for all in this favored land ; 
but it will never do to glut with labor particular 
pursuits and particular localities. By so doing 
‘we throw away our great and inestimable na- 
tional advantages. 

Too Trve.—It was Louis XII. who said 
that when he made an appointment to a vacant 
office, he disappointed a hundred men and made 
one ungrateful. Presidents, and other high offi- 
cials, soon find out this philosophy of patronage. 


Tae Press.—A country editor thinks that 
Richelieu, who declared that the .“ pen was 
mightier than the sword,” — 


Waar's a !—The great 
philosopher was Bacon, one of the finest Scotch 
poets, Hogg, and one of the pleasantest British 
essayists, Lamb. 

Great Novertr.—Bonnets are to be worn 
on the head this winter. No one knows who 


A BRIGHT IDEA. 

The London Post thinks “there is no doubt 
we (the English) might find most valuable ir- 
regular troops in the North American Indians ; 
not as fighting men, but as'scouts. The stealthy 
character of their own system of war would fit 
them admirably for the task of watching the 
enemy, and not a movement could escape their 
vigilance. It is worthy of note, that of the four 
great actions which have taken place since our 
troops landed in the Crimea, two have partaken 
largely of the character of surprises, and very 
many of the disadvantages arising from want of 
preparation would have been obviated in both 
cases had a body of red men been prowling 
during the’night in the valley of the Tchernaya.” 
An excellent suggestion! What will you give 
them for Russian scalps ?—the same price you 
paid for the scalps of Americans during the 
Revolutionary War? O, Johnny, Johnny! you 
have much to learn in your old age, and among 
the first things you must master, is humanity. 
It will never do for you to talk of Russian bar- 
barity and the enlistment of savages in the 
same breath. 


Gicantic Rerorm.—A commissary of po- 
lice at Havana has been discharged lately for 
taking a bribe from the keeper of a gambling 
saloon. Really, Havana is getting to be a very 
moral place. To be sure, it is notorious that 
the captain-generals of Cuba become enormously 
rich from the bribes they receive; but it would 
not do to interfere with the perquisites of a cap- 
tain-general, while it is perfectly safe to make 
an example of a petty policeman. Public justice 
scowls on the petty official, but is blind, and deaf, 
and dumb to men of rank and power. 


A coop Morro.—Aut inveniam viam aut fu- 
ciam (I will either find a way or make it), was 
the lofty motto of Lord Bacon. The young 
man who adopts this is sure to save his bacon in 
the end. 


Crary Crocxs.—Aluminum, the mineral ex- 
torted from clay, is used in Paris for the manu- 
facture of clock works. It is better than brass or 


commenced this extraordinary revolution. 


steel, and as good as gold. 


STAGE ILLUSION. 

The verdant days have gone by when we be- 
lieved that the fleeting shows and pageantry of 
the stage, its simulated passions, its loves, its 
joys, and its sorrows, were things real—as real 
as the beauties of nature, and the pleasures and 
woes of actual life. We have been behind the 
scenes, we have seen the sylphides chalking the 
soles of their slippers, the bereaved father in- 
dulging in a pot of porter and a pipe of tobac- 
co; and Macbeth rating his jackall, in set terms, 
for not bringing him the Welsh rabbit he had 
ordered. But without knowing anything of the 
inner life of the stage, its illusions vanish as 
they become familiar. And this is well. If we 
could persuade ourselves, ever for a brief space, 
that the woes and horrors of tragedy were real, 
we should derive pain, and not pleasure, from 
the representation, and avoid the inside of a 
theatre as we do that of a pest-house. In trag- 
edy we are pleased with the performance, be- 
cause we know it is art and not nature; and in 
comedy we are not displeased when the perform- 
ers exhibit a consciousness of the presence of 
the audience. 

Charles Lamb says: “ We confess we love in 
comedy to see an audience naturalized behind 
the scenes, taken into the interest of the drama, 
welcomed as bystanders, however. There is 
something ungracious in a comic actor holding 
himself aloof from all participation or concern 
with those who are come to be diverted by him. 
Macbeth must see the dagger, and no ear but his 
own be told of it; but an old fool, in farce, may 
think he sees something, and by conscious looks 
and words express it, as plainlyas he can speak, 
to pit, box and gallery.” The French never 
speak of going to see @ play; they always say 
the public “assist at the representation of a play,” 
and this conventional phrase expresses the sort 
of correspondence of feeling that exists, and 
shall exist, particularly in comedy, between the 
actor and audience. This correspondence should 
be felt rather than seen ; no telegraphic communi- 
cations or direct appeals to the public are ever 
made by the true artist. It is only your half- 
price tragedian, who, having braved the tyrant 
on his throne, as he is dragged away in chains 
to the “lowest dungeon of the castle,” addresses 
to the boisterous “ b’hoys” his Valete et plau- 
dite. Itis only a very low comedian who is on 
nodding or winking terms with parquette and 
sideboxes. The understanding between a true 
artist and his audience is a tacit one, a sort of 
magnetism, and this we suppose is the kind of 
correspondence Lamb approves, The foot-lights 
should be as sacred and impassable a barrier as 
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the line which the Roman ambassador traced 
with his wand about his person, at least so long 
as the curtain is up. The only violation we 
admit of is in comedy, or farce, where at the 
close of the piece an address to the audience by 
one or more characters is admissible. But the 
appealing tag in a serious drama, the moral, 
presented like a bayonet to your heart, is odious. 
So issalso the call before the curtain of a popu- 


ile we admit that even tragedy should not 
be perfectly illusory, still we protest against the 
seven leagued stride from the sublime to the 
ridiculous inseparable from the instant re-appear- 
ance of the “ blood-boltered ” hero who had just 
fallen, covered with wounds, to bow ‘his ac- 
knowledgements to the tumultuous approbation 
of the audience. It was not long since that we, 
“albeit unused to the melting mood,” were 
moved to tears by the simulated death-pangs of 
the great French tragedienne as Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur. The curtain descended on such a tableau 
as is rarely presented on the stage. Instantly, 
while we looked to see the audience quietly 
and reverently disperse—the greatest homage 
they could have paid to the genius of the great- 
est living actress—rose discordant shouts of 
“ Ray-chel !” “Raw-shell!” and “ Rochelle!” 
(the latter pronunciation being most prevalent), 
and the resuscitated Adrienne was led forward 
to curtsey her thanks for “‘ doing the death scene 
to the life,” and sweep away again in a cloud of 
diaphanous drapery, having destroyed every 
trace of the momentary illusion her genius had 
created. Stage illusion is never, and ought nev- 
er to be complete; but it never ought to be so ” 
grossly violated as in the instance we have here 
noted. 


ror Success.—Lord Amherst, 
the English ambassador to China, refused an 
audience with the emperor because he would 
have been obliged to prostrate himself before 
him. Napoleon ridiculed his scruples, and said 
to his lordship: “I should have told my am- 
bassador, Lie flat on the ground two hours if 
necessary ; but at any rate, succeed !” ’ 


Scarcity or Foop.—The scarcity and dear- 
ness of food has already caused disturbances in 
Spain. Before the winter is over, the same 
causes will produce the same effect in France, 
only they will be more intense and formidable. 


Svurerstit10us.—At the sale of the estate of 
the late Sam’! Porter, in Halifax, Va., the sum 
of $600 was paid for a mad stone, a mineral sup- 
posed to have wonderful healing virtues. 
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CONVERSATION, 
There are few really good conversers in soci- 
ety, though there are plenty of gifted men who 
can harangue and lecture their auditors. Gab- 
blers and babblers abound, and there are male 
and female gossips in plenty, but the number of 
those who possess the art—for it is an art—of 
conversing brilliantly and agreeably, is quite 
_ limited. The most gifted minds have constantly 
proclaimed the great importance of conversation. 
St. Evremond says: “Conversation is thé! 
culiar property of man; the same as reason. 
It is the bond of society. By means of conver- 
sation the commerce of civil life is kept up, 
minds communicate their ideas, hearts express 
their emotions, and friendships are formed and 
retained.” Swift says, in substance —we are 
not sure of his words, for we are quoting from 
memory: “Conversation is the great school of 
mind ; not only by enriching it with knowledge 
it would have obtained with difficulty from other 
sources, but by rendering it more vigorous, more 
just, more penetrating, and more profound. A 
great majority of men, and those even who have 
given the highest culture to their minds, derive 
much of their knowledge from conversation.” 

This power of the civilized world has, among 
all nations, followed the progress of ideas ; and as 
soon as men were able to emerge from the con- 
cerns of material life, and appreciate the phe- 
nomena by which they were surrounded, they 
must have experienced the need of communi- 
cating their ideas, and this want, increasing with 
civilization, regulated itself, and conversation 
became an art which had its forms and precepts. 
Philosophy, among the ancients, readily lent it- 
self to the colloquial form, and Plato, at the 
Academy, when teaching the highest laws of. 
nature and wisdom, conversed with his disciples. 
Probably the most brilliant talkers on record 
were to be found in France, in the age of 
Voltaire. 

Those unfortunate mortals, to whom time, 
that priceless treasure, is so often a burthen, 
find in conversation a diversion as innocent as 
it is agreeable. Whatever may be the origin 
of the necessity for conversing, it exists, and 
this want is experienced by all men after labor, 
study and business. It is keenest with the 
wealthy, who are not subjected to any kind of 
employment ; but it is particularly felt by wo- 
men, who are endowed with keener sensibility, 
and condemned by their sex to a mere monote- 
nous existence. “ What a delicious city Venice 
is!” exclaimed a lady. “ What did you find so 
seductive there?” asked one of her hearers. 
“O, I talked all day !” was the reply. 
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Few, even, among those men who have pro- 
fessed misanthropy, and led a hermit-life, re- 
tired from the world, have been proof against 
the charms of conversing with an occasional 
visitor. Timon of Athens is cited as an excep- 
tion to the rule. He was supping one day with 
Apemantus—another misanthrope like himself. 
They were celebrating together the feast of 
“Funeral Libations.” After a long silence, 
Apemantus, charmed with the tete-a-tete, ex- 
claimed: “O, Timon, what an agreeable sup- 
per!” “Yes,” replied Timon, “if you were 
not here 

We may apply to conversation what Alfieri 
said of travelling. ‘We learn by it infinitely 
better than by all the charts in the world, not to 
esteem or despise men, but to know ourselves, 
and, in part, to become acquainted with others.” 


Tyran Purrie.—It is stated that the secret 
of this splendid color, which has been lost to the 
world since the days of the Romans, has just 
been discovered in Paris. The discoverer is a 
Mr. Depouilly, a chemist in a great dyeing estab- 
lishment at Paris, and the principle of the 
splendid color he produces is found in guano. 
Perfectly successful experiments were made at 
the Universal Exposition before Prince Napo- 
leon, and Messrs. Chevrent and Dumas, the 
most expert men in the empire. It is impossible 
to estimate too highly the effect of this discovery 
on the arts. 


» 


ArraBiLity.—This quality must not be con- 
founded with politeness—the latter is the result 
of external polish, the former an indication of 
goodness of heart. When the Abbe Raynal 
was presented to Frederick the Great, surround- 
ed by his generals, the monarch held out his 
hand to him, offered him a seat at his side, and 
said to him with a simplicity worthy of the he- 
roic ages: ‘“ We are both of us old; let us sit 
down together and converse.” This was some- 
thing more than mere politeness. 


Tue Dacterrsorrre Business.—There 
are about 10,000 daguerreotypists in the United 
States, taking daily twenty pictures each, at an 
average of $2,50, giving 200,000 pictures at an 
expense of over half a million of dollars. 


In THE NAME oF THE ProrueT—Fics!— 
, This delicious fruit, chopped up fine, makes an 
admirable addition to the ingredients of a mince 
pie. Remember it, ye housekeepers ! 


Literary.—Ainsworth, the popular English 
novelist, is engaged on a new serial work. 


E 
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It is no marvel, since the weather has such an 
effect on health and spirits, that it is the first 
topic that rises to our lips in conversation, and 
the readiest theme that suggests itself to the pen. 
One of the finest poems in the English language 
is Thomson’s Seasons; and atmospherical phe- 
nomena suggest one half the charms of landscape 
painting. We need not apologize, then, for a 
word or two on the season, as we sit before this 
glowing fire of anthracite, and listen to the 
wind as it drearily rattles the window, or clashes 
the thread-bare branches of the trees together, or 
sends the icicles gattling down from the project- 
ing eaves. Yes, we have fairly entered on the 
reign of Winter, but the grey-beard monarch is 
not half so formidable, on acquaintance, as he 
appears at a distance. Had we pencil and palette 
in hand, we should not personify him as a grim 
tyrant, but as a vigorous old man, with snows 
upon his brow indeed, but the glow of health 
burning in his cheeks and lips. We have learned 
to love the old gentleman. We are quite sure, if 
we were doomed to a land where Lady Summer 
reigns eternally, we should rebel against her sov- 
ereignty. Our pulses would miss the quicken- 
ing touch, our blood the healthful stir, imparted 
by the “lusty: winter.” And gorgeous as are 
the hues with which Summer decks her court, 
the carpets of flowers, the pyramids of swaying 
trees, the flash of falling fountains, Winter has 
his pageantries for his liege subjects. He knows 
them not who has never threaded the mazes of a 
New England forest at a time when the sharp 
frost, following hard on the heels of a warm rain, 
has changed it to a wilderness of gems, outshin- 
ing in splendor the royal treasure-house of Dres- 
den, or the fabled glories of Aladdin’s Cave. 
What cathedral pile, with its soaring pillars en- 
crusted with the wealth of nations, can compare 
in magnificence with this structure of Nature ? 
And this is only one of the many phases which 
makes us love the reign of winter, in spite of its 
length and its severity. We cordially exclaim 
with Eliza Cook : 
health to old gray-haired De- 


With his hlly-erowned brow and hi carolling lip.” 


SILeNcE 1—Why will not loquacious people 
learn that silence is sometimes more eloquent 
than words? Phocion called loquacious people 
robbers of time, and compared them to empty 
hogsheads, which sound louder than full ones. 


Mair Rospers noise is made about 
these rascals now-a-days; but it seems that there 


CHARITY. 
It is very easy to assume a tone of misan- 
thropy. It is very easy to assert that this is a 
hard world—that there is no good in it—that the 
prosperous have no charity—that the poor are 
impostors, etc.—but it is a difficult matter to 
prove. When we look below the surface, we 
shall find individuals and societies, in oe 
large community, devoting time, money, tact 
and talent to the amelioration of the condition o 
less favored fellow-beings. We shall find such 
meg doing the more good, because acting noise- 
lessly and unostentatiously. In our city, for in- 
stance, see what a single association, the Boston 
Young Men’s Benevolent Society, has quietly 
accomplished in its sphere. They have assisted 
three hundred and eight families, most of whom 
have seen better days, during the past year—old 
men, lone women, children, who can scrape 
along during the summer without help, but who 
require aid, when the pinching season of winter 
comes down upon them in its rigor. These are 
not persons who make a trade of begging. You 
never hear them ask for help; but they receive 
it, gratefully invoking blessings on the heads of 
the'giver. There are other societies in this good 
city, also, laboring in this good cause. 

Orv Lerrers.— How mapy sad thoughts 
and glad thoughts are awakened by glancing 
over a file of old letters. Memorials of the 
loved and lost, expressions of maternal tender- 
ness, Judas phrases of treachery, records of 
hopes long since blasted, rays of sunshine from 
happy hearts—all are blended together. It is 
a sore trial to the nerves to look over a collec- 
tion of these long-dated missives. 


Pexn’s Reapiness.—“ You will never be 
the wiser if I sit here answering your questions 
till midnight,” said one of the upright justices 
to Penn, who had been putting law cases with a 
puzzling subtlety. ‘Thereafter as the answers 
may be,” retorted the quaker. 


Fematz Lawyers.—The New York Times 
thinks ladies cannot make good lawyers, because 
they haven’t got brass enough. We have no 
doubt there are many ladies who would make as 
good pleaders as Portia in the “Merchant of 
Venice.” 


Improvep.—Away out “ be- 
yont the Mississip,” when they play Macbeth to 
the backwoodsmen, the hero in the dagger scene 
always says: 


» 


are also @ great many female robbers about. 


“Is this a bowie-knife I see before me?” 
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SUNDAY IN THE CITY. 

A Sunday in the country presents no very 
striking contrast to a country week day—the 
number of laborers is so distributed over the 
large extent of territory, that their withdrawal 


does not produce a marked effect ; but nothing 


can be more striking than ‘the difference in the 


aspect of a great city on the Sabbath, from its 
appearance on the week day. What a universal 
stillness broods over its whole extent! Go 
along the wharves, where on six days the con- 


fusion of Babel reigns, Everything is ‘quiet. 
Sails spread to dry, hang idly from the yards 
and masts ; the flags and streamers dally in the 
sunshine. Look at the long lines of warehouses 
and stores—they are hermetically sealed, and 
look like solid masses of granite, as impervious 
as the Hoosac Mountain. Pass up on ’Change, 
“‘ where merchants most do congregate.” Where 
are the bulls and bears—the buyers and the sell- 
ers—the heavy men, the small speculators, the 
curb-stone brokers, the “‘ Jews of all religions ?”’ 
They have all retired to their domicils,, and 
State Street is deserted. Inert piles of notes, 
and heaps of gold, lie idly in the safes and 
vaults of the temples of Mammon—the balance 
wheel of trade has ceased to vibrate. But this 
condition of things conveys no impression of 
stagnation—only of healthy repose; the rest 
which gathers energy and vitality for a new 
career, 

A Sunday in New York—the great imperial 
city of the empire, the most peerless in extent 
and magnificence on the American continent—is 
particularly impressive. Approaching it early 
on a Sunday morning, in a steamer, you are 
deeply struck with this Sabbath stillness, con- 
trasting with the immensity and the exhaustless 
materials of activity and animal life. It is 
Strange that so holy a calm broods over the 
miles and miles of shipping that line the water 
on either hand, over the acres of monstrous 


magazines and store-houses, and over the pro- 


digious multitude of quays. You round the 
Battery—hardly do a few promenaders meet 
your eye on the esplanade. The bustle attend- 
ant on the arrival of the steamboat, and the 
embarkation of the passengers, though less dem- 
onstrative than usual, seems a jarring episode 
in the tranquil history of the day. You wait 
till the crowd has dispersed, and then taking 
your carpet-bag, quietly walk into Broadway. 
The glitter, the confusion, the crowds hurrying 
to and fro—where are they? What has become 
of that h who ebb and flow so febrile, 
almost convulsive, upon week days? You diverge 


into the region of groaning presses, and busy 
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hands and busy pens, that minister to the intel- 
lectual wants of the nation. There all is seem- 
ing quiet. Only a few newsboys, with their 
piles of marketable wares, scramble swiftly out 
of doorways, and up from areas, breaking out 


with their shrill enunciatory cries, as they dart 


into the large thoroughfares, or wend their ways 
to the hotels. 

But the general silence is in time broken by 
the musical thunder of a th d steeples, and 
they make the air reel with their ponderous mel- 


ody. Another interval of silence, another peal- 


ing summons, and the streets are crowded. A 
dense tide of human beings, some richly, all 
respectfully attired, throng the streets. The 
shuffling and trampling of innumerable feet is 
like the rustling of fallen autumn leaves in the 
eddying winds of December. But quiet is the 
order of the day. The non-church going part 
of the population quietly betake themselves to 
carriages, railroad cars and ferry-boats, and slip 
out of the .city to spend the day in suburban 
haunts, returning at nightfall, and darkness shuts 
upon a peaceful, silent place. 

Not long after midnight, the city begins to 
awaken to its week of toil like a giant refreshed 
from his slumbers. The rumble and roar of 
carts, the tramp of feet, indicate the feverish 
pursuit of the stirring purposes of life; but 
that one Sabbath day of rest extends its happy 
influence throughout the week. 


Macazine.—Though our 
monthly may be had at all of the periodical de- 
pots at ten cents per copy, yet the cheapest and 
best mode to receive it is by subscribing to the 
office of publication direct. It is then obtained 
in a neat, clean form, and at the earliest possible 
moment. e 


Boox Sares.—In England, to sell ten thou- 
sand copies of a work of fiction is considered a 
great business; in this country, the sale of an 
edition of fifty thousand copies is not an extra- 
ordinary event. Boston is equal, if not superior, 
to New York, in the book manufacture. 


Emi1cratr1on.—Few persons, not observant of 
statistics, are aware how large a number of our 
sterling New England citizens are steadily press- 
ing forward as settlers in the Great West. God 
speed them. . 


Porvutation.—Russia averages about eight 
persons to a square mile, France, 170, and Eng- 
land, 230. 
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DRESS. 

The art of dressing well consists in knowing 
how to unite elegance with an original simplicity. 
Fashions have their revolutions, their anarchies, 
their catastrophes, put the most exquisite neat- 
ness has always been the basis of dress. On the 


day of the interview between Napoleon and Al- 


exander on the Niemen, Murat and General Dor- 
senne came up at the same time to take their 
places behind the French emperor. Marat, as 
usual, was loaded with embroidery, firs, and 
aigrettes; Dorsenne, with that elegant and se- 
lect but severe attire, which made this fine gen- 


eral the model of the army. Napoleon, perceiv- 
ing Marat in this garb, said tohim: “Go and 
put on your marshal’s coat—you look like Fran- 
coni, the circus-rider.” And then he affection- 
ately saluted Dorsenne. This lesson in dress 
was not lost on the army, with the exception of 
the vain and showy man to whom the rebuke 
was addressed. 

Srrezet Music.—Some of the New York 
papers are down on the itinerant musicians who 
perambulate the streets of the Empire City. It 
is their music which seems hideous to ears train- 
ed to “ Ausonian airs,” and yet there are thou- 


sands of the poor who, but for these wandering 


minstrels, would never hear any music at all.” 


National melodies and tender love strains, even 
if not executed with Italian skill, are not with- 
out their good effect on the listeners. 


Syrstem.— Order is Heaven’s first law,” says 
the poet, and Dr. Hall, in commenting on the 
theme which suggested the axiom, says rightly : 
“A wife who has her whole establishment so 
arranged from cellar to attic, that she knows on 
any emergency where to go for a required arti- 
cle, is a treasure to any man.” 

Ergs.—We believe it has never 
been settled whether blue or black eyes are the 
prettier. The Turks talk about stag-eyes in 
their ladies—and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague liked the epithet as expressive of “ fire 
and indifference.” Homer’s Juno is ox-eyed. 


Our Navy.—We are pleased to see that Un- 
cle Sam is “brashing up” a little, and getting 
his steamers and sailing in servickable con- 
dition. It is the best policy. War is often pre- 
vented by being prepared for it. 


A Cawat—Basiness men and capitalists talk 
of connecting the Mississippi River with Lake 
Borgne by means of a canal. 
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THE POOR. 

Ye men of fortune, as ye sit in the quiet even- 
ing in rooms splendidly draped and furnished, 
and warmed to summer heat, so that flowers 
bloom around you as in August, while the clash- 
ing sleet strikes your window-panes with a not 
unmusical murmur, forget not that there are 
hundreds all around you, fireless, hungry and ill- 
clad. If you have not energy to seek out the 
needy, at least, never refuse assistance when it 
is asked. In this world of mutual dependence, 
those who have nothing have a right to ask and 
receive help of those who have. 


Goop Humor.—Nothing is more unphilo- 
sophical than the exhibition of ill-humor in cir- 
cumstances that you can possibly prevent it. 
Seneca’s remedy in unavoidable misfortune was 
to “smile and sustain it.” We think resigna- 
tion is a national virtue of our countrymen. 
Just before an election you would think them 
capable of cutting each other’s throats—the day 
after the defeated party wears a good-natured 
smile, and there is not a bit of bullying on the 
part of the victors. 


Rien Mex.—The Rothschilds—poor fellows 
—are not quite so well off as we supposed them 
to be. It was stated that they were worth 
$700,000,000 ; it is now thought best to take “a 
little off the thinnest part,” towards the latter 
end, and to change the first figure, which cuts the 
family down to $40,000,000. We assure our 
readers that we do this out of consideration to 
the money, but will see ourselves hanged before 
we take eff another million to please anybody. 


His First Pray.—Charles Lamb was taken 
to the theatre when six years old, to see Arta- 
xerxes. He says: “It was all enchantment 
and adream. No such pleasure has since vis- 
ed me but in dreams.” Elsewhere he intimates 
that, but for certain physical disqualifications, 
he should himself have been an actor. 


ConversaTion.—Life is a mixture of pains 
and pleasures; of good and evil days; be 
equally varied in your discourse ; show yourself 
by turns sad or gay, serious or sportive, accord? 
ing to the subject or the circumstances. 


Sprritvatism.—A machinist in Charlestown 
has been sent to the Lunatic Asylum, having lost 
his reason by dwelling on spiritualism. 


Yanxuzisn.—A machine hag recently been 
invented that will peg a boot or shoe in thirty 
seconds. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


* Spandaw, the Dutch poet, has lately died, at 
the age of 80 years. 

In London, ready-made sermons are sold to 
brainless clergymen at half a crown each. 

A report comes by way of Paris, that Russia 
has granted letters of marque to some American 
ships, as privateers. 

Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who had both lege 
shot off in the Crimea, has i been united 
marriage to Miss Gurney, of Norwich. 

Victor Hugo with his and those who sign- 
ed the expelled from 
the Channel Islands. 

The Manchester peace party have caused 
placards to be issued, with the catching head, 
** Stop the war!” 

The Sultan has promoted the Bey of Tunis to 


the rank of Muchir (Field Marshal), with the cus- 
tomary present of a sword of honor. 

Nearly six thousand people connected with 
the Paris Exhibition have signed a petition pray- 
ing that it may be re-opened on the Ist of next 
May. 


Distress prevails in Tuscany from bad harvests, 
cholera, and mismanagement in government. 
The ne anticipating a winter of un, 


A biographical sketch of Lord Palmerston in 
the Banbury Guardian says that his Lordship is 
a descendant of Leofrec, Earl of Mercia, and hus- 
band of the famous Lady Godiva. 

A Paris letter speaks of a young lady who re- 
ceived intelligence from the Crimea of the death 
of her lover, her father, brother and uncle, all by 
the same post! Such is war. 

There seems no doubt the son of the Prince 
Royal of Prussia is affianced to the Princess 
Royal of England, although they probably will 
not be married for twelve or eighteen months. 


An Imperial firman has been by the 
Sultan for the purpose of lighting ae 
with gas. This concession has been given to an 

lish gentleman of influence, long a resident 
in that city. 

It is said that the Bible is received with in- 

readiness by the Turks, and they appegr 

to countenance all efforts made ina quiet way 

em. 


The identical boat in which Grace Darling 
earned her celebrity, now lies bottom up on the 
at North is regarded by 

tic dwellers with 
fect indifference | 
It is ramored in London that the Bank of En- 
d and the Bank of France are about uniting 
n the establishment of branches in Constanti- 


nople and in the Crimea with the view of open-. 


ing offices of circulation and deposit in those parts. 

The Dublin Hospital Gazette states that dis- 

eased teeth hav@ been rendered insensible to 

bya coment of Canada balsam 

and slacked lime, which is to be inserted in the 

hollow of a tooth, like a pill. It is stated that 
such pills afford immediate relief. 


Gen. Le Vaillant is appointed French Govern- 
or of Sebastopol 

The high commissions in the British army are 
held by old fogies and young striplings. 

At Glasgow a man has been sentenced to six- 
ty days’ imprisonment for stealing a farthing. 

At an idiot asylum in the north of England, 
seven out of ten of the patients are the children 
of parents related to each other by consanguinity. 

vio Pellico’s correspon shortly be 
published. d 
There is a printing-office in Paris le of 
rinting the Lord’s prayer in three hun dif- 
erent 

The king of the Belgians has offered a pine 
of three thousand francs to the author of the 
best history of the reign of Albert and Isabella. 

The annual value of the manufactures sent 
forth to the markets of the world by French 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers, is up- 
wards of two millions sterling ($9,800,000). 

During a thunderstorm in Liverpool, lately, 
the electric fluid ignited the contents of a fire- 
work manufactory, and a fearful explosion, 
accompanied by loss of life, was the result. 

A late London paper says the Russian officers 
at Constantinople, asked permission, which was 
granted, to celebrate the birthday of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

A botanist, in one of the interior towns of 
France, is said to have discovered a native weed, 
which grows in abundance, and furnishes an in- 
fusion closely resembling, in color, aroma and 
taste, the black tea of China. 

A Pole was sent from St. Petersburg to Kiew . 
with 680,000 roubles to purchase horses for the 
Russian army, but he mistook the way, went to 
Warsaw, and then to Paris. This is the greatest 
horse trade we have heard of lately. 

The Pope of Rome had a narrow escape re- 
cently from the hands of the banditti, who in- 
tended to seize him as he was riding out of the 
city, with the intention of securing a ransom. 
The — of Imola, in Greece, was recently 
served in this way and ransomed. 

A recent number of Galignani’s Messenger 
says: “ At an exhibition of flowers which took 
piace at the beginning of this month, at Man- 

cS yew was awarded for avery extraordin- 
ary floral curiosity, a green rose. ‘The petals of 
the flower were green, and had somewhat the 
form of leaves. 

From statistics just published, the vastness of 
London is clearly exhibited. It is stated that 
200,000 persons enter the city each day on foot 
by different avenues, and about 15,000 by the 

ver steamers; and that, beside the cab, cart, 
carriage and wagon traffic of the streets, the om- 
nibuses alone perform ‘7400 daily journeys. 

At Cairo there are now about twenty Coptic 
Protestants, with a priest among them, who 
met to read’the Bible. ‘There is a Greek Cath- 
olic, or United Greek bishop, said to preach al- 
most the pure Gospel. The old Armenian bish- 
op, while expressing himself very strongly 
against tradition, speaks of the Holy Scriprares 
as containing all that is necessary for salvation. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


About one in five of the deaths whick occur in 
New York are from consumption. 

The population of Hartford, Ct., is shown by 
the new census to be 24,024, 

Lope de Vi who wrote 1500 plays, was a 
soldier, alchemist, priest, and twice married. 

Baron Damier, a negro diplomatist, has been 
sent to London by the Haytien emperor. 

Mrs. Maeder (formerly Miss Clara Fisher) is 
fitting young ladies for the stage in New York. 

Leopold de Meyer, the lion- has gone 
to Grafenberg for his health. Pee 

The remains of the lamented Countess Rossi- 
Sontag repose in the convent of Marienthal. 

Why is a woman living up two pair of stairs 
like a goddess? Because she is a second Flora. 

The oldest husbandry we know is when a man 
in clover marries a woman in weeds. 


The lawyer who believes it is wicked to lie, 
is spending a week with the Quaker who indulges 
in marine hornpipes. 

A new counterfeit bank-note is described as 
having for its vignette d ‘female with a rake in 
her lap.” 

In Kentucky, a wealthy man who courted 
a girl “just for the fun,” has been mulcted in 
$6000 damages for breach of promise. 

A fossilized mammoth tooth of the Mastodon 
Maximus, weighing three pounds, has been 
found lately in a creek at Canemah, Oregon. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer states that from 
thirty to forty dead men are taken out of the 

_ Tiver opposite that city monthly, 

The Illustrated London News says that Ne- 
braska Territory is a tract of several millions of 
acres lately purchased by the Americans from 
the Mosquito King ! 

In the New York Fair there is a knitting ma- 
chine which knits a full grown stocking in three 
quarters of anhour, The elderly ladies are lost 
in admiration of it. ‘ 

The Plough recommends smokers to try hops 
instead of tobacco, observing that the fragrance 
is balsamic, and, diffused in a bed-chamber, will 
always bring calm, refreshing sleep. 

“ American genius,” says a late letter from 
Russia, “rales the hour at St. Petersburg. A 
legion of accepted war inventions are under care- 
ful trial in the way of experiments, besides an 
infinite number that have been declined as im- 
practicable or unsuited to the present exigences.”” 


Dr. John C, Warren, in his treatise on the 
preservation of health, sets forth the importance 
of gymnastic exercises with clearness and force, 
as exercising all the muscles of the body, and 
particularly those of the upper limbs, thus ex- 
panding the chest, and developing the form. 

At the railway termini at London B: 
10,845,000 persons arrived anparted elastp d 
year at the Southwestern, 3,308,000; from the 

horeditch station, 2,143,000; Easton Square 
station, 970,000; Paddington station, 1,400,000; 
King’s Cross station, 711,000; Blackwall sta- 
tion, in Fenchurch Street, 8,144,000. 
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Both the Irish and German emigration to this 
country has sensibly decreased. 

The African slave trade has revived, from the 
withdrawal of British cruisers. 

Manuel Ganzales,.a California burglar, had 
ninety-six buckshot fired into him, and recovered, 

A man at Washington, while bo 
blow that killed ‘him. 

Mrs. Jameson says the “ bread of life is love.” 
But love is not always bread. 

Mr. Berdan, of New York, has invented an 

Punch rejoices that the fagce of “ Simpson & 
Co. is no longer played in the Crimea. 


The ‘Princess Murat, who may ib] 


possibly be 
queen of Naples, is a native of Charleston, 5. C. 


Immense beds of soapstone have been discov- 
ered in Walcotville, Ct., and a company has 
been formed to open and quarry them. 

A traveller in Canada West estimates the sur- 

lus of wheat, in that province, at fifteen mil- 
of bushels. 

“ Dinna forget, Johnny, to plant young trees 
wherever ye can set them,” was A lagt ad- 
vice of a shrewd Scotch landbolder to his heir, 
for they’ll grow while ye’re sleeping.” 

to be poetically quite superse 
fact, the ordinary animal known by that name 
in natural history. ; 

t., by Col. Lyon, at which paper for wrapping 
and even printing, was made from basswood 

It is said that if the English be di- 
vided into one hundred parts, sixty would be 
Saxon, thirty would be Latin (including French), 
five would be Greek, and the remaining five from 
the other languages of the world. 


In New York city, there are eighty Episcopal 
clergymen ; in Brooklyn, twenty-eight ; in Phil- 
adelphia, sixty-six ; in Boston, twenty-two; in 
Baltimore, twenty-four ; in Charleston, twenty- 
one. 

A New Bedford paper, in speaking ef the con- 
templated additions to the whaling fleet, says 
that “several houses (in that city) are in pursuit 
of ships for the service.” It must look fanny to 
see a house in pursuit of a ship. 

The village of La Crosse, Wisconsin, the ter- 
mifius of the La Crosse and Milwaukie Railro 
was laid out only four years ago, and is now sai 
to contain two thousand houses. It supports a 
news , and enjoys the frequent visits of some 
thirty different steamboats. 

One of the religious papers has an article on 
the benefit of life insurance to clergymen. It 
says: ‘‘ We have heard of congregations who. 
have presented their ministers with a tomb; a 
life insurance policy, it strikes us, would be a 
much more acceptable gift.” 


were all made of pinchbeck, except one 
had served as a sample. 


| 
| 
j 
A banker in Buffalo recently lent $12,000 to , i 
two Germans, taking as security fifty or sixty t 
English lever gold watches. The Jews did not Ht 
call for their watches, and it was found that ow i 


MERRY MAKING. 


-“ A dreadful little for a 
rious fellow to a physician who him out an 
emetic, “can’t you give more ?” 

A passing by a retailer’s and seeing 
him out molasses, to him: 
“ Sir, you have a sweet run of business.” 

. To press Pourtrr.—When the weather is 
cold, cut out, and make each fowl a jacket 
trowsers. 

will be dressed. 

To cure Hams.—First ascertain what is the 
matter with them. Then apply the proper rem- 
edy, and if you do not succeed in curing them, 
it isn’t your fault. 

Why should a little boy be careful to watch 
the conduct of his papa’s sister? Because the 
Bible says, “ Consider the ways of the aunt and 
be wise.” 


A queer gatherer of statistics says that of 158 
pretty women whom he met in the streets of a 
fashionable resort at a given time, 100 were suck- 
ing their parasol handles. 

A genius remarked the other day, with a grave 
face, that however prudent and virtuous young 
widows might be, he had seen many a gay young 
widow err. 

Men are like bugles, the more brass con- 
tulips, more modest retiring a) 
pear, the better you love them. werte 
Shakspeare defines a man as having seven 
ages, whereas, we accord him only two: the first 
is childhood, when he “cuts his teeth,”’ and the 

last is olf age, when his “ teeth cut him.” 

A lady was requested by a bachelor somewhat 
advanced in years to take a seat upon his knee 
while in a crowded sleigh. “No thank you,” 
said she, “I am afraid such an old seat would 
break down with me.” 


A Western writer thinks that if the proper 
way of spelling tho’ is “ ,”’ and ate 
bo “beau,” the 
spelling potatoes is “ hb 
new way of spelling 


said a penu- 


with a cotempo that youn 
Pat them on and your poultry ' dies should never object to baleg kissed by ei 


Why was Herodias’s hard to beat at 
a horse race? Ans. of 
John the Baptist on a charger. 

Why is a Ohio railway contractor like a Ger- 
Because he makes tracks for the 

est. 

When a petulant individual politely observes 
to you, “ You ag ’tyou ?” 
don’t you do it. 

mprove him i now 
then, flashes of silence.” wad 

We agree la- * 


tors; they should make every 
JSreedom of the press, 


i and space.” 
mason, “and multitudes of pas- 


sengers, 
A late number of the Brookline American an- 
nounced the destruction of the editor’s hat where- 
upon the Connersville Times impudently won- 
ders if any lives were lost. , 
At Funchal, Madeira, it is the fashion to wear 
white boots instead of black ones. A lump of 
blacking-box and 
rush. 


“Mother, I’m afraid a fever would go hard 
with me.” “Why,myson?” “’Cause you see, 
mother, I’m so small that there wouldn’t be room 
for it to turn.” 


An Irish gentleman havi 
room, ms desire 
same time. “ Faith, gentlemen,” said he, 
you all go in, it will not hold half of you!” 

Mr. Knight, who has been treasurer of the 
years resigned the 
erly succeeded by Mr. Day.’ —— 

Never trust a secret with a married man who 
loves his wife, for he will tell her, she will tell 
her aunt Hannah and aunt Hannah will impart 
it as a profound secret to every one of her fe- 
male acquaintances. 

An editor once said to a bore who had sat 
about two hours in his office, “ I wish you would 
do as my fire is — «How is that?” said 
= —_. “Why, sir, it is going out,” replied 


small picture- 
to see 


nd being 
he cloth 
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Merry Making. 
A Yankee editor says that the girls complain 
that the times are so hard the young men can’t 
pay their addresses. 
| | “Steam,” says Dr. Lardner, “is the great 
| 
| “ Yes,” 
An Irishman sin Chicago has just discovered 
a substitute for potatoes. It consists of pork| TT. Starr King once said that the best idea of 
and cabbage. He says he has tried various otl- weight was given by an Indian, wi, when ask- 
er things, but this is the only “substitute ” that | ed how much he weighed, replied: “As I am I 
he’d like to warrant. weigh one hundred and fifty pounds, but when J 
We understand that the man who could sell | @” ™ad J weigh a ton.” 
shoes for less than the cost, and afford to throw| Ellen Emery, who lives down South, cautions 
in*an extra pair where you bought a dollar’s | all girls —_ having anything to do with her 
worth, has suddenly decamped, after putting | runaway husband, David. She thinks he will 
sqme $100 bad money in circulation, and pocket, | be easily known, “‘ because,” she says, “ David 
ing the silver spoons at his boarding-house. has a scar on his nose, where I scratched him |” 
Caraccioli, the Neapolitan minister, a man of | S¢--at! 
a good deal of conversation and wit, used to say,| A man upon the verge of bawkru 
* the only ripe fruit he had ever seen in Eng- | purchased an elegant coat on credit, a 
land were roasted apples!” and in a vivacious | told by one of his acquaintances that 
conversation with King George I1., he took the | was very beautiful, — the coat was too 
liberty of preferring the moon of Naples to the | short, replied with a sigh, “It will be long 
sun of England. enough before I get another.” 


